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The  Frank  R.  Breul  Memorial  Prize 


I  am  pleated  to  announce  that  the  2012  |  k  P.  Breul  Memorial  Prize  ha# 

awarded  to  Daniel  P.  Miller  and  Ronald  B,  Mincy.  Established  by  the 
School  of  ' ,<><  ial  .Service  Administration  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the 
/  pays  tribute  to  Professor  Breul’*  career  as  educator,  administrator, 
and  editor  of  Sot  Ud  Service  Review :  The  prize  is  now  awarded  annually  for 
what  is  judged  to  be  the  best  article  published  in  the  Review  in  the  pre- 
ng  year  .  year’s prize  honors  "Falling  Further  Behind?  Child  Sup¬ 
port  Arrears  arid  Fathers’  Labor  Force  Participation.”  The  article  appeared 
in  the  December  20 J2  issue. 

Daniel  P  Miller  is  assistant  professor  of  human  behavior  at  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Social  Work.  His  broad  research  interests  are  in  child 
and  family  health  a.v;  v/m.  v/:‘r.  pa.->  ..a:  fv  .s  or.  sr.hc  ooes/y 

child  food  insecurity,  and  how  father  involvement  affects  outcomes  for 
children. 

Ronald  B.  Mincy  is  the  Maurice  V.  Russell  Professor  of  Social  Policy 
and  Social  Work  Practice  at  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Social 
Work.  He  is  a  coprincipal  investigator  of  the  Fragile  Families  and  Child 
Well-Being  Study.  He  currently  teaches  graduate  courses  in  micro-  and 
macroeconomics.  He  has  published  widely  on  the  effects  of  income  se¬ 
curity  policy  on  child  and  family  poverty,  family  formation,  child  well¬ 
being,  responsible  fatherhood,  the  urban  underclass,  and  urban  poverty. 

Michael  R.  Sosin 
Editor 
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The  Relationship  between  Nonresident 
Father  Involvement  and  Maternal 
Depression  in  Fragile  Families 

ALEXANDER  N.  SLADE 

University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- Champaign 

abstract  The  benefits  of  nonresident  father  involvement  for  the  welfare  of 
children,  including  child  support  payment  and  visitation,  are  well  documented,  but 
the  indirect  effects  of  involvement  on  mothers  are  relatively  unexplored.  This  arti¬ 
cle  uses  panel  data  from  the  Fragile  Families  and  Child  Wellbeing  Survey  to  consider 
the  role  that  nonresident  father  involvement  plays  in  maternal  depression.  Linear 
probability  models  are  estimated  to  clarify  the  relationships  between  different  forms 
of  nonresident  father  involvement,  including  formal  child  support  payment,  paternal 
visits,  informal  support,  and  in-kind  support,  and  maternal  depression.  Material  hard¬ 
ship  is  explored  as  a  mediating  factor.  Results  suggest  that  in-kind  support  is  bene¬ 
ficial  in  reducing  the  risk  for  maternal  depression,  but  visitation  is  harmful  to  some 
mothers,  especially  when  infrequent.  This  study  underscores  the  need  for  the  dis¬ 
aggregation  of  measures  of  nonresident  father  involvement  and  calls  for  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  ripple  effects  of  father  involvement. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  prevalence  of  the  traditional  two-parent  family  in  the  United  States 
has  eroded  over  the  past  several  decades.  In  2009,  over  26  percent  of  all 
children  under  the  age  of  18  lived  with  only  one  parent,  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  from  the  approximately  8  percent  of  children  under  age  18  who 
lived  with  a  single  parent  in  1960  (Kreider  and  Ellis  2011).  This  change  in 
family  structure  was  largely  precipitated  by  the  increase  in  the  divorce  rate 
up  until  the  early  1980s,  along  with  a  precipitous  rise  in  births  outside  of 
marriage  (Hamilton,  Martin,  and  Ventura  2011).  Much  research  suggests 
that  children  who  spend  at  least  part  of  their  childhood  in  single-parent 
families  fare  worse  in  educational,  cognitive,  and  possibly  health  domains 
compared  to  their  counterparts  living  in  intact,  biological,  two-parent 
families  (e.g.,  Krein  and  Beller  1988;  Strauss  and  Knight  1999;  Bramlett 
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and  Blumberg  2007;  Harknett  2009;  Stewart  and  Menning  2009;  Langton 
and  Berger  2011).  In  addition  to  the  well-studied  harmful  outcomes  asso¬ 
ciated  with  children  living  in  single-parent  households,  negative  con¬ 
sequences  may  extend  to  mothers.  Maternal  mental  health  is  sensitive  to 
family  structure;  single  mothers  often  have  less  favorable  mental  health 
profiles  than  married  mothers  (Burgos  et  al.  1995;  Crosier,  Butterworth, 
and  Rodgers  2007),  and  they  face  a  greater  constellation  of  stressors  that 
can  contribute  to  poor  mental  health  (Avison,  Ali,  and  Walters  2007).  As 
single  mothers  generally  have  fewer  financial  resources  than  two-parent 
households,  financial  stress  is  also  more  prevalent  in  these  households, 
which  can  in  turn  lead  to  increased  rates  of  mental  illness,  including  de¬ 
pression  (Muntaner  et  al.  2004;  Heflin  and  Iceland  2009).  Maternal  de¬ 
pression  can  then  have  negative  consequences  for  the  child’s  emotional  and 
physical  health  (Surkan,  Kawachi,  and  Peterson  2008;  Kiernan  and  Mensah 
2009;  Turney  2011). 

In  order  to  alleviate  some  of  these  financial  consequences,  the  child 
support  system  in  the  United  States  is  designed  to  ensure  that  children 
with  nonresident  parents  receive  financial  support  from  both  the  father 
and  the  mother.  This  generally  entails  a  cash  payment  by  a  noncustodial 
parent  to  the  custodial  parent,  typically  the  mother.  Child  support  pay¬ 
ments  help  custodial  parents  support  their  children  by  providing  them 
such  goods  as  shelter,  food,  and  clothing.  Moreover,  previous  studies 
show  that  child  support  can  improve  child  outcomes  independently  of  to¬ 
tal  household  income,  which  includes  child  support  (Graham,  Beller,  and 
Hernandez  1994;  Hernandez,  Beller,  and  Graham  1995).  For  instance,  studies 
suggest  that  child  support  enhances  the  child’s  academic  and  cognitive  per¬ 
formance  and  reduces  behavioral  problems  (reviewed  by  Amato  and  Gil- 
breth  [1999]).  Although  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these  findings  are  driven 
by  selection  or  unobserved  heterogeneity,  studies  that  address  these  types 
of  bias  (through  the  use  of  variations  in  state-level  child  support  enforce¬ 
ment  as  instrumental  variables,  for  example)  have  similar  findings,  espe¬ 
cially  in  regard  to  cognitive  skills  (e.g.,  Knox  1996;  Argys  1998  et  al.). 

The  majority  of  research  surrounding  nonresident  father  involvement 
and  child  support  focuses  on  the  welfare  of  the  children,  while  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  nonresident  father  involvement  and  the  welfare  of  the 
household  as  a  whole,  and  of  mothers  themselves,  remains  understudied. 
Involvement  of  nonresident  fathers  may  improve  the  health  and  eco- 
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nomic  welfare  of  mothers  and  therefore  the  outcomes  of  their  children. 
Two  studies  focus  on  the  relationship  between  nonresident  father  involve¬ 
ment  and  the  availability  and  management  of  material  resources.  Steven 
Garasky  and  Susan  Stewart  (2007)  and  Lenna  Nepomnyaschy  and  Irwin 
Garfinkel  (2011)  consider  the  role  of  nonresident  father  involvement  (mea¬ 
sured  as  provision  of  formal  support  and  visitation)  on  measures  of  ma¬ 
terial  hardship,  including  food  insecurity.  While  these  studies  find  that 
nonresident  father  involvement  is  estimated  to  have  beneficial  effects  on 
hardship  measures,  both  studies  find  that  visitation  has  a  stronger  esti¬ 
mated  protective  effect  than  material  forms  of  support. 

This  article  adds  to  the  existing  literature  by  investigating  how  mea¬ 
sures  of  nonresident  father  involvement,  including  formal  child  support, 
informal  support,  in-kind  support,  and  visitation,  are  associated  with  ma¬ 
ternal  depression.  Panel  data  from  the  Fragile  Families  and  Child  Well¬ 
being  Study  (FFCWS)  provide  a  useful  sample  to  ascertain  how  variations 
in  these  involvement  measures  are  associated  with  the  mental  health  of 
mothers  with  young  children.  This  analysis  contributes  to  the  wider  liter¬ 
ature  on  child  support  in  several  ways.  First,  it  expands  on  maternal  de¬ 
pression  as  a  potential  mechanism  by  which  nonresident  father  involve¬ 
ment  can  affect  children  and  families.  Second,  the  most  recent  wave  of 
the  Fragile  Families  data  is  included,  which  spans  up  to  when  the  child 
is  9  years  old.  This  extends  the  analysis  to  older  children,  compared  to 
most  studies  using  the  Fragile  Families  data  that  focus  on  children  age  5 
or  younger.  Finally,  the  author  explores  material  hardship  as  a  potential 
pathway  that  links  nonresident  father  involvement  and  maternal  depres¬ 
sion. 


FAMILY-RELATED  CORRELATES  OF  MATERNAL  DEPRESSION 

The  World  Health  Organization  characterizes  depression  as  one  of  the 
most  severe  health  burdens  worldwide,  suggesting  that  depression  was 
the  single  leading  cause  of  disability  worldwide  in  2004  as  measured  by 
years  lost  to  disability  (YLD;  World  Health  Organization  2008).  In  gen¬ 
eral,  women  tend  to  report  higher  rates  of  depression  than  men.  Depres¬ 
sion  among  mothers  in  the  United  States  is  common,  especially  among 
those  with  very  young  children,  where  rates  of  depression  can  reach 
15  percent  (McLennan,  Kotelchuck,  and  Cho  2001).  This  number  is  likely 
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to  be  even  higher  for  single  mothers,  among  whom  prevalence  rates  of 
chronic  depression  approaching  30  percent  are  reported  (Wang  et  al.  2011). 

Although  the  intrinsic  demographic  and  physical  health  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  mother  are  important  for  her  risk  for  depression  (Kessler  and 
Zhao  1999;  Breslau  et  al.  2005;  DeKlyen  et  al.  2006),  a  growing  literature 
implicates  household  and  relationship  characteristics.  Studies  comparing 
the  prevalence  of  depression  among  single  and  partnered  mothers  find 
that  single  mothers  have  increased  depression  levels  compared  to  their 
partnered  peers  (e.g.,  Burgos  et  al.  1995;  Kessler  and  Zhao  1999;  DeKlyen 
et  al.  2006;  Crosier  et  al.  2007).  The  dynamics  of  family  structure  (includ¬ 
ing  marital  entry  and  exit)  are  increasingly  implicated  as  an  important  cor¬ 
relate  of  maternal  depression.  Studies  using  longitudinal  data  from  the 
National  Survey  of  Families  and  Households  (summarized  by  Wood,  Goes- 
ling,  and  Avellar  [2007])  find  that  transitions  into  marriage  lead  to  lower 
rates  of  depression  compared  to  continuously  unmarried  peers  and  that  mar¬ 
ital  dissolution  contributes  to  higher  rates  of  depression  compared  to  con¬ 
tinuously  married  peers.  Further,  studies  using  these  data  found  that  stably 
married  individuals  are  less  likely  to  experience  subsequent  depression 
compared  to  unmarried  individuals. 

Evidence  from  the  FFCWS  supports  the  claim  that  transitions  away 
from  cohabitation  or  marriage  can  raise  a  mother’s  risk  of  experiencing 
subsequent  psychological  distress,  including  parenting  stress  and  depres¬ 
sion.  Studies  using  the  panel  nature  of  FFCWS  to  examine  relationship 
transitions  show  that  departure  from  cohabitation  or  marriage  can  in¬ 
crease  rates  of  depression  and  parenting  stress  compared  to  the  rates 
for  consistently  married  individuals  (Meadows,  McLanahan,  and  Brooks- 
Gunn  2008;  Cooper  et  al.  2009;  Osborne,  Berger,  and  Magnuson  2012). 
Some  of  these  relationships  vary  according  to  the  mother’s  socioeco¬ 
nomic  status.  For  instance,  Carey  E.  Cooper  and  colleagues  (2009)  find 
that  less  educated  mothers  who  transition  out  of  a  marriage  or  a  cohabit¬ 
ing  relationship  report  higher  levels  of  parenting  stress  than  mothers 
with  more  education,  whereas  mothers  who  are  more  highly  educated 
do  not  report  higher  levels  of  parenting  stress  in  response  to  such  transi¬ 
tions.  Additionally,  recent  evidence  suggests  that  mothers  in  the  FFCWS 
who  have  children  with  more  than  one  father  (i.e.,  multipartner  fertility) 
may  be  at  increased  risk  of  depression  compared  to  mothers  who  have 
children  with  one  man  (Turney  and  Carlson  2011). 
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NONRESIDENT  FATHER  INVOLVEMENT  AND 
MATERNAL  DEPRESSION 

The  contributions  that  nonresident  fathers  make  to  their  children  are 
often  diverse,  complex,  and  highly  correlated  with  each  other.  In  addition 
to  traditional  formal  child  support  payments,  a  nonresident  father  can 
provide  support  to  his  child  through  several  material  and  nonmaterial 
mechanisms.  Most  notably,  this  includes  nonmonetary  support,  such  as 
aiding  the  mother  in  child  rearing  through  visiting  the  child  (whether  or 
not  part  of  a  court  order),  informal  support  (monetary  support  not  man¬ 
dated  by  a  formal  agreement),  and  in-kind  (noncash)  support,  such  as 
purchasing  toys,  diapers,  or  medicine  for  the  child.1  The  majority  of  re¬ 
search  linking  nonresident  father  involvement  to  child  outcomes  focuses 
on  the  provision  of  formal  monetary  child  support.  However,  there  is 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  provision  of  child  support  might  be  highly 
correlated  with  other  forms  of  involvement,  such  as  visitation  or  in-kind 
support.  For  instance,  Lenna  Nepomnyaschy  (2007)  finds  that  the  mother 
being  paid  any  child  support  or  given  any  informal  support  significantly 
enhances  the  likelihood  of  subsequent  visitation  by  the  father.  Likewise, 
Steven  Garasky  and  colleagues  (2010)  find  that  in-kind  support,  formal 
support,  and  visitation  are  highly  correlated  with  one  another.  Nepom¬ 
nyaschy  and  Garfinkel  (2011)  report  that  in  the  Fragile  Families  and  Child 
Wellbeing  Study,  the  correlation  between  days  of  contact  and  informal 
support  is  greater  than  .50.  Informal  support  and  in-kind  support  are 
also  highly  correlated  (r  >  .30).  Terry- Ann  Craigie  (2011)  highlights  the 
common  use  of  informal  support  and  in-kind  support  among  households 
headed  by  black  mothers  in  the  absence  of  formal  child  support  awards. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  many  of  the  aforementioned  studies 
predict  a  contemporaneous  dependent  variable  (e.g.,  food  insecurity  at  the 
time  of  the  survey)  using  a  set  of  independent  variables  that  are  based  on 
reports  of  nonresident  father  involvement  over  time.  While  father  involve- 

1.  While  it  is  possible  that  a  provision  for  visitation  may  be  included  in  a  child  support 
order,  most  studies  consider  the  aggregate  number  of  times  the  father  saw  the  child  in  a 
given  period  of  time,  regardless  of  the  reason.  However,  there  is  an  apparent  disconnect 
between  the  rate  of  reported  father-child  contact  and  the  rate  by  which  mothers  report  the 
receipt  of  formal  support.  The  authors’  analysis  of  FFCWS  suggests  that  after  the  father’s 
departure,  the  rate  of  father-child  contact  decreases,  whereas  the  mother’s  receipt  of  formal 
support  decreases. 
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ment  is  usually  measured  in  terms  of  the  aggregate  number  of  visits 
made  during  a  specified  time  period,  the  recency  or  timing  of  such  in¬ 
volvement  is  sometimes  captured  as  well  (e.g.,  Crockett,  Eggebeen,  and 
Hawkins  1993).  Measuring  recency  makes  it  possible  to  distinguish  how 
the  effects  of  visitation  may  vary,  for  example,  if  the  father  suddenly 
moves,  or  if  he  visits  sporadically,  as  compared  to  a  father  who  remains 
consistently  uninvolved. 


CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK 

There  are  several  reasons  to  expect  that  father  involvement  through 
both  material  means  and  visitation  influences  maternal  depression.  There 
is  a  large,  positive  correlation  between  economic  strain  (including  mate¬ 
rial  hardship)  and  depressive  symptomatology  (e.g.,  Muntaner  et  al.  2004; 
Sullivan,  Turner,  and  Danziger  2008;  Heflin  and  Iceland  2009;  Okechukwu 
et  al.  2012).  Michael  Grossman’s  model  of  health  investment  (1972,  2000) 
provides  a  theoretical  explanation  for  this  relationship,  positing  that  in¬ 
dividuals  are  endowed  with  a  certain  stock  of  health  capital  that  depre¬ 
ciates  over  time.  Importantly,  individuals  can  combine  time  and  money 
inputs  to  make  investments  in  their  health  and  increase  their  health  stock. 
Formal  or  informal  support,  if  viewed  as  pure  cash  transfers,  can  be  hy¬ 
pothesized  from  Grossman’s  model  to  lead  to  improved  maternal  health.  In 
this  case,  increased  income  would  have  a  protective  effect  on  the  mother’s 
mental  health  through  purchased  inputs  such  as  medical  care  or  better  liv¬ 
ing  conditions.  However,  given  that  many  fathers  paying  child  support  have 
relatively  low  incomes,  the  magnitude  of  the  support  may  be  too  small  to 
have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  mother.  Nepomnyaschy  and  Garfinkel 
(2010)  find  that  among  mothers  who  never  lived  with  the  child’s  biological 
father,  the  average  combined  formal  and  informal  receipts  fall  below  $100 
per  month  from  the  time  of  the  child’s  birth  to  the  time  the  child  was  5  years 
old.  Part  of  the  low  dollar  amounts  of  support  may  be  driven  by  the  financial 
resources  of  the  father,  which  can  be  very  limited  (Sinkewicz  and  Garfinkel 
2009).  As  such,  support  through  informal  means  may  be  more  attractive 
than  involvement  through  the  formal  support  system.  Although  the  pay¬ 
ments  received  informally  are  often  less  reliable  than  those  received  through 
the  formal  support  system,  Nepomnyaschy  and  Garfinkel  find  that,  in  frag¬ 
ile  families,  the  aggregate  amount  received  from  informal  support  can  be 
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higher  than  for  formal  support,  especially  during  the  earlier  part  of  a 
child’s  life  and  shortly  after  the  mother  and  the  child’s  biological  father 
are  no  longer  living  together. 

The  effect  of  visitation  on  maternal  depression  is  more  difficult  to 
hypothesize.  Visitation  is  likely  to  be  more  complex  than  material  support 
because  of  both  the  nature  of  the  interaction  and  the  heterogeneity  of 
these  experiences  between  families.  Like  monetary  support,  visitation  may 
have  benefits  for  maternal  mental  health,  either  directly  through  provid¬ 
ing  social  support,  for  example,  or  indirectly  through  an  increase  in  avail¬ 
able  time  for  the  mother  to  make  investments  in  her  own  health.  It  is  also 
possible  that  visitation  may  be  detrimental  to  maternal  mental  health,  as 
paternal  visitation  may  cause  agitation,  conflict,  and  increased  stress  for 
the  entire  household,  if  the  mother  and  nonresident  father  have  a  poor  re¬ 
lationship  or  if  the  father  consumes  household  resources  such  as  food,  fur¬ 
ther  straining  a  single  mother’s  already  limited  financial  resources. 

The  nature  of  the  relationship  between  nonresident  father  involvement 
and  maternal  depression  is  further  complicated  by  the  potential  inter¬ 
action  among  the  various  forms  of  involvement  in  explaining  maternal  de¬ 
pression.  For  example,  fathers  who  visit  the  child  may  simultaneously  pro¬ 
vide  in-kind  support,  enhancing  the  benefits  of  visitation  for  the  mother, 
whereas  fathers  who  visit  the  child  without  providing  additional  material 
support  may  not  benefit  the  mother  as  much. 


EMPIRICAL  EVIDENCE 

While  studies  to  date  do  not  directly  link  the  provision  of  paternal  mate¬ 
rial  support  to  maternal  depression,  studies  using  small  samples  of  young 
mothers  suggest  that  increased  levels  of  father  social  involvement  (or  the 
perceptions  thereof)  are  associated  with  lower  levels  of  maternal  psy¬ 
chological  distress  (Jackson  1999;  Kalil,  Ziol-Guest,  and  Coley  2005;  Kier- 
nan  and  Pickett  2006;  Elsenbruch  et  al.  2007;  Malik  et  al.  2007;  Smith 
and  Howard  2008).  Thus,  to  the  extent  that  nonresident  father  involve¬ 
ment  implies  a  social  commitment  to  the  mother  and  child,  the  results  of 
these  studies  suggest  that  nonresident  father  involvement  should  lower 
the  risk  of  maternal  depression.  However,  in  addition  to  their  relatively 
small  sample  sizes,  these  studies  have  several  limitations.  First,  most  of 
these  studies  (with  the  exception  of  Jackson  [1999])  focus  on  mothers  who 
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reside  both  with  and  without  the  child’s  biological  father.  Since  child 
support  and  visitation  are  only  germane  for  families  with  nonresident  fa¬ 
thers,  the  results  of  studies  considering  all  family  structures  may  not  be 
sufficiently  generalizable  to  families  without  a  resident  father.  Further¬ 
more,  many  of  these  studies  aggregate  all  forms  of  father  involvement 
into  a  single  scale  incorporating  emotional,  material  (or  instrumental),  and 
social  support.  Thus  if  a  positive  association  is  observed  between  father 
involvement  and  lower  depressive  symptoms,  it  can  be  difficult  to  ascer¬ 
tain  which  specific  aspects  of  the  involvement  drive  this  relationship. 

Studies  using  larger  samples  and  disaggregated  measures  of  nonresi¬ 
dent  father  involvement  to  study  nonchild  outcomes  focus  on  economic- 
related  outcomes  of  the  mother  and  household.2  Garasky  and  Stewart 
(2007)  use  cross-sectional  data  from  the  National  Survey  of  America’s 
Families  and  find  that  families  with  nonresident  fathers  are  less  likely  to 
suffer  from  food  insecurity  if  they  received  a  higher  amount  of  child  sup¬ 
port  or  more  frequent  visitation.  Contact  between  the  father  and  the  child 
(i.e.,  visitation),  especially  when  frequent,  is  found  to  have  a  much  greater 
influence  on  reducing  food  insecurity  than  receipt  of  monetary  child  sup¬ 
port.  Nepomnyaschy  and  Garfinkel  (2011)  extend  the  work  of  Garasky  and 
Stewart  by  using  data  from  the  FFCWS  to  examine  the  likely  effects  of 
father  involvement  on  household  well-being  by  considering  additional 
measures  of  material  hardship  and  nonresident  father  involvement  and 
by  incorporating  panel  data.  Like  Garasky  and  Stewart,  they  find  that  vis¬ 
itation  has  a  stronger  negative  relation  to  material  hardship  than  mate¬ 
rial  forms  of  involvement.  While  these  studies  focus  on  the  economic  well¬ 
being  of  the  household,  they  are  relevant  to  studying  depression.  Food 
insecurity,  for  example,  can  directly  increase  levels  of  parental  depression 
(Whitaker,  Phillips,  and  Orzol  2006).  More  generally,  economic  strain  and 
material  hardship  are  highly  associated  with  depressive  symptomatology 
(e.g.,  Heflin  and  Iceland  2009),  making  material  hardship  a  potential  me¬ 
diator  between  nonresident  father  involvement  and  maternal  depression. 

In  summary,  the  interrelationship  between  paternal  involvement,  ma¬ 
ternal  economic  and  mental  well-being,  and  child  outcomes  underscores 
the  need  to  ascertain  different  avenues  by  which  fathers  affect  their  non- 

2.  An  exception  is  Sara  Avenarius  (2011),  who  uses  cross-sectional  data  from  the  Child 
Development  Supplement-II  of  the  Panel  Study  of  Income  Dynamics  and  finds  that  in-kind 
support  is  positively  associated  with  a  scale  representing  mental  and  physical  health. 
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resident  children.  As  maternal  depression  is  highly  related  to  mothers’ 
economic  circumstances,  and  as  those  circumstances  can  be  affected  by 
nonresident  father  involvement,  this  study  tests  the  hypothesis  that 
nonresident  father  involvement  is  related  to  mothers’  depression  levels  as 
well. 


DATA  AND  EMPIRICAL  STRATEGY 

The  data  come  from  the  three  most  recent  waves  of  the  FFCWS.  The 
FFCWS  follows  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  a  group  of  approximately 
4,900  focal  children  born  between  1998  and  2000,  the  majority  (3,710) 
out  of  wedlock.  The  FFCWS  was  designed  primarily  to  study  the  welfare 
of  unmarried  mothers  and  their  families.  Mothers  and  fathers  were  sub¬ 
sequently  reinterviewed  in  person  or  by  telephone  when  the  child  was  1, 
3,  5,  and  9  years  old  (waves  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  respectively).  There  were  three 
levels  of  sampling:  major  cities,  hospitals  within  cities,  and  births  within 
hospitals,  where  the  mothers  were  originally  interviewed.  Ultimately, 
75  hospitals  were  included  within  20  cities  with  populations  greater  than 
200,000  (see  Reichman  et  al.  [2001]  for  a  detailed  description  of  the  study). 
The  study  used  stratified  random  sampling,  providing  a  representative 
sample  of  unmarried  mothers  living  in  large  urban  areas.  Of  the  moth¬ 
ers  interviewed  at  the  child’s  birth  (wave  1),  there  is  an  89,  86,  84,  and 
72  percent  follow-up  at  waves  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  respectively.3  The  response 
rate  for  the  subset  of  mothers  who  gave  birth  while  unmarried  is  very 
similar  to  the  response  rate  for  the  entire  sample. 

The  FFCWS  is  well  suited  to  examine  nonresident  father  involvement 
since  it  asks  mothers  and  fathers  several  questions  about  father  involve¬ 
ment,  including  paternal  financial  contributions  and  contact,  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Further,  the  FFCWS  oversamples  mothers  who  gave  birth 
while  unmarried,  which  provides  a  relatively  large  sample  to  study  issues 
for  mothers  living  without  the  child’s  father.  The  longitudinal  nature  of 
the  sample  is  also  helpful  for  research.  Studies  that  employ  cross-sectional 
data  using  measures  of  father  involvement  and  child  outcomes,  especially 
in  regard  to  nonresident  fathers,  are  often  unable  to  capture  some  of  the 

3.  While  full  eligibility  information  was  not  available  for  all  cities,  Nancy  E.  Reichman  and 
colleagues  (2001)  report  that  the  authors  estimate  that  approximately  85  percent  of  eligible 
mothers  completed  the  baseline  interview  in  the  first  seven  cities  studied. 
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dynamics  of  nonresident  father  involvement  over  time  in  that  fathers  tend 
to  shift  their  modes  of  involvement  over  time,  often  toward  formal  support 
and  away  from  visitation  and  more  informal  measures  of  support. 

As  explained  below,  this  study  estimates  the  likely  effects  of  nonresi¬ 
dent  father  involvement  on  maternal  mental  health  by  considering  pooled, 
linear  models  incorporating  a  set  of  fixed  and  time-varying  predictors  of 
maternal  depression,  including  measures  of  nonresident  father  involve¬ 
ment  (all  of  which  vary  over  time).  It  also  adopts  a  conservative  approach 
by  including  mother-level  fixed  effects  in  the  equations,  which  can  control 
for  time-invariant  attributes  of  the  mother  that  may  be  correlated  with 
depression.  In  all  of  the  analyses,  the  study  combines  the  three  most  re¬ 
cent  waves  of  data,  collected  in  the  periods  2002-3,  2003-6,  and  2007-10.4 
The  interviews  took  place  when  the  children  were  approximately  3,  5, 
and  9  years  old.  The  analysis  is  limited  to  the  most  recent  three  waves 
because  measures  of  maternal  depression  and  nonresident  father  involve¬ 
ment  were  not  consistently  collected  prior  to  the  third-year  interview.  In 
the  first-year  interview,  measures  of  depression  were  not  collected  identi¬ 
cally  across  all  20  cities.  Further,  measures  of  informal  child  support  were 
not  collected  from  the  mothers  who  received  formal  child  support  at  the 
time  of  the  first-year  interview,  which  would  limit  the  analysis  of  informal 
child  support  only  to  those  who  did  not  have  child  support  awards  during 
this  period,  thus  allowing  only  for  analysis  of  a  biased  subset  of  the  sample. 

Given  that  nonresident  father  involvement  is  only  relevant  for  mothers 
and  children  who  are  not  living  with  the  child’s  biological  father,  the 
sample  used  in  this  article  consists  of  unmarried  women  who  gave  birth 
and  who  were  not  living  with  or  married  to  the  child’s  father  at  the  time 
of  the  survey  interview,  and  who  were  not  missing  key  explanatory  vari¬ 
ables  (i.e.,  measures  of  nonresident  father  involvement)  or  the  dependent 
variable  (maternal  depression).5  Mothers  are  excluded  if  the  focal  child  or 

4.  Although  key  variables  are  not  collected  prior  to  the  third-year  interview,  some  base¬ 
line  control  variables  are  collected  from  the  maternal  interview  at  the  time  of  the  child’s 
birth. 

5.  The  sample  is  restricted  to  mothers  who  gave  birth  while  unmarried,  since  baseline 
(i.e.,  at  birth)  father  support  variables  were  only  asked  of  unmarried  mothers.  Furthermore,  I 
use  the  unmarried  sample  to  be  consistent  with  the  existing  literature  that  focuses  on  the 
effects  of  nonresident  father  involvement  with  children  born  out  of  wedlock  in  Fragile  Fam¬ 
ilies  (see,  e.g.,  Nepomnyaschy  2007;  Nepomnyaschy  and  Garfinkel  2010;  Craigie  2011;  and 
Nepomnyaschy  and  Garfinkel  2011). 
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the  biological  father  of  that  child  died.  The  final  sample  consists  of  2,367 
unique  mothers  and  4,739  observations.  This  includes  1,529  mothers  from 
the  third-year  interview,  1,733  mothers  from  the  fifth-year  interview,  and 
1,477  mothers  from  the  ninth-year  interview.  The  increase  in  the  sample 
size  from  the  third-year  interview  to  the  fifth-year  interview  reflects  the 
relatively  low  rate  of  attrition  combined  with  a  substantial  portion  of  fa¬ 
thers  moving  out  of  cohabitation  (or  marriage)  with  the  mother.  While 
additional  mothers  fell  out  of  cohabitation  (or  marriage)  with  the  biologi¬ 
cal  father  from  the  fifth-year  interview  to  the  ninth-year  interview,  the 
higher  rate  of  attrition  during  this  time  period  drove  the  overall  sample 
downward. 

This  article  uses  only  the  mother’s  report  for  all  of  the  analyses,  since 
mother’s  perceptions  and  reports  of  father  involvement  may  be  more 
germane  to  her  own  health.  Additionally,  many  fathers  (especially  non¬ 
resident  fathers)  are  lost  at  the  follow-up  interviews,  which  would  se¬ 
verely  limit  the  sample  size.  Further,  including  only  fathers  who  com¬ 
plete  the  survey  would  introduce  a  large  selection  problem,  since  both 
observed  and  unobserved  factors  may  induce  the  father  to  complete  the 
survey.  The  sample  in  this  case  would  include  children  whose  fathers 
likely  have  a  desire  to  be  involved  in  the  child’s  life  in  ways  that  may 
be  unmeasured.  However,  supplemental  analyses  are  conducted  using  fa¬ 
ther  reports  of  involvement  using  the  ninth-year  interview  in  tables  A 2 
and  A3. 


MATERNAL  DEPRESSION 

The  primary  outcome  measure  used  in  this  study  is  maternal  depression. 
Mental  health  was  assessed  based  on  the  symptoms  for  major  depressive 
disorder  (MD).  After  the  first  wave,  the  FFCWS  administered  the  Com¬ 
posite  International  Diagnostic  Interview-Short  Form  (CIDI-SF),  which 
asks  questions  about  some  of  the  primary  symptoms  of  depression  that 
comprise  the  Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual  IV  (DSM-IV)  criteria.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  the  interview  asked  mothers  if  at  some  point  during  the  past 
year,  they  either  had  feelings  of  depression  or  were  unable  to  enjoy  nor¬ 
mally  pleasurable  things  every  day  for  a  2-week  period  or  longer.  Those 
who  answered  affirmatively  were  asked  questions  about  experiencing 
weight  gain  or  loss,  losing  interest  in  hobbies  or  work,  trouble  concen¬ 
trating,  trouble  sleeping,  feeling  blue,  feeling  tired,  and  having  ideations 
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about  death  for  a  period  of  2  weeks  during  the  past  year.  The  CIDI— SF 
scale  for  MD  is  the  sum  of  these  symptoms.  This  study  uses  a  CIDI  score 
of  3  as  a  threshold  for  diagnosing  MD,  following  previous  studies  (Kessler 
et  al.  1998). 


MEASURES  OF  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES,  INCLUDING 
NONRESIDENT  FATHER  INVOLVEMENT 

In  this  study,  involvement  among  nonresident  fathers  is  measured  as  four 
primary  modalities:  provision  of  formal  child  support,  informal  child  sup¬ 
port,  in-kind  (noncash)  support,  and  the  existence  of  father-child  con¬ 
tact  (i.e.,  visitation).6  This  study  employs  binary  measures  to  denote  if  any 
formal,  informal,  or  in-kind  support  is  reported.  The  use  of  a  binary  scale, 
rather  than  a  continuous  dollar  amount,  has  several  advantages.  First, 
these  measures  are  all  reported  by  mothers.  Mothers’  reports  likely  suf¬ 
fer  from  downward  bias,  because  they  may  understate  father  involve¬ 
ment  (see  table  A 2  for  a  comparison  of  mother  and  father  reports  of  fa¬ 
ther  involvement  measures).  In  addition,  because  of  the  wording  of  the 
questions,  it  may  have  been  difficult  for  some  mothers  to  recall  fully  the 
exact  amount  of  support  that  was  received.  Mothers  often  do  not  report 
both  the  amount  of  the  child  support  arrangement  and  the  time  the 
agreement  was  reached,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  create  a  normalized 
measure  of  monthly  child  support  receipt.  A  binary  indicator  therefore 
affords  a  consistent,  only  mildly  biased  measure  of  nonresident  father  in¬ 
volvement  across  all  eligible  mothers. 

Unlike  measures  of  forms  of  material  support,  the  measure  of  visita¬ 
tion  is  collected  on  a  continuous  scale  that  represents  how  many  times  in 
the  past  30  days  (at  the  time  of  the  survey  interview)  the  father  reportedly 
visited  the  child.  This  variable  was  coded  as  zero  for  fathers  whom  the 
mother  reports  did  not  see  their  child  at  all  during  the  1-2  year  period 
prior  to  the  interview  wave.7  In  addition  to  the  continuous  variable,  a  hi- 

fi.  In-kind  support  is  not  assigned  a  numerical  dollar  value  in  the  FFCWS.  The  father  is 
considered  to  have  provided  any  in-kind  support  if  he  often  or  sometimes  bought  any  of  a 
list  of  items  listed  by  the  study  for  the  child,  including  toys,  medicine,  food,  school  or  camp 
tuition,  school  supplies,  entertainment  items,  personal  items,  or  “anything  else.” 

7.  In  the  ninth-year  interview,  paternal  visitation  is  only  collected  up  to  1  year  prior  to  the 
interview.  The  first-,  third-,  and  fifth-year  interviews  collected  information  on  visitation 
during  the  2  years  prior  to  the  interview. 
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nary  variable  is  added  to  the  models  that  indicates  whether  or  not  the 
mother  reported  that  the  father  had  ever  visited  the  child  in  the  year(s) 
prior  to  the  interview.  The  addition  of  this  dichotomous  variable  is  im¬ 
portant  because  fathers  who  visit  the  child  zero  times  in  the  past  30  days 
either  never  visited  the  child  at  all  in  the  past  year(s),  or  alternatively, 
visited  the  child  in  the  past  year(s)  but  not  in  the  past  30  days.  Material 
hardship  is  explored  as  a  potential  mediator  between  nonresident  father 
involvement  and  depression.  The  measure  of  material  hardship,  based 
on  the  work  of  Nepomnyaschy  and  Garfinkel  (2011),  is  the  sum  of  eight 
questions  indicating  whether  or  not  the  mothers  experienced  any  of  the 
following  events  in  the  past  12  months  prior  to  the  interview:  received  free 
food  or  meals,  made  an  incomplete  payment  of  rent  or  mortgage,  made 
an  incomplete  payment  of  utility  bill(s),  had  utility  service  suspended,  had 
phone  service  suspended,  was  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  rent  or  mort¬ 
gage,  and  stayed  in  either  a  shelter,  abandoned  building,  or  automobile.  The 
scale  ranges  from  zero  to  eight,  with  higher  values  indicating  a  higher 
number  of  reported  hardships.  Other  studies  measure  material  hardship 
in  similar  ways  (e.g.,  Wildeman,  Schnittker,  and  Turney  2012). 

Several  time-invariant  and  time-varying  covariates  are  employed  to 
control  for  confounding  factors.  Time-invariant  variables  include  demo¬ 
graphic  factors  such  the  race  and  ethnicity  of  the  mother;  the  mother’s 
educational  level  at  the  time  of  the  child’s  birth;  the  age  of  the  mother 
at  the  child’s  birth;  the  mother’s  cognitive  ability  (as  measured  by  the 
Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale-Revised;  WAIS-R);  impulsivity;  depres¬ 
sion  experienced  by  the  mother’s  own  parents;  paternal  support  during 
pregnancy  and  at  the  time  of  the  child’s  birth;  whether  or  not  the  child 
took  the  father’s  last  name;  if  the  child’s  biological  father’s  name  was  on 
the  birth  certificate;  and  if  the  father  contributed  material  items  during 
the  mother’s  pregnancy.8  Time-varying  variables  include  measures  of  so¬ 
cial  support  of  the  mother;  number  of  times  the  mother  moved  since  the 
previous  survey  wave;  self-reported  health  status  by  the  mother;  multi¬ 
partner  fertility  of  the  mother  and  father;  maternal  income;  and  house¬ 
hold  composition,  which  includes  number  of  adults,  children,  and  current 

8.  It  is  possible  for  the  mother  to  obtain  more  education  after  the  child’s  birth;  as  such, 
this  variable  is  not  truly  time  invariant.  Baseline  father  support  measures  were  available  at 
the  baseline  interview  only  for  unmarried  couples.  Maternal  impulsivity,  cognitive  ability,  and 
parental  depression  were  measured  during  the  3-year  follow-up  interview.  These  measures 
are  defined  similarly  to  Nepomnyaschy  and  Garfinkel  (2011). 
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partner  other  than  the  child’s  father.9  Paternal  incarceration  is  included 
as  a  control  variable,  as  it  is  associated  with  reduced  contributions,  in¬ 
creased  hardship,  and  higher  rates  of  maternal  depression  (Geller,  Gar- 
finkel,  and  Western  2011;  Schwartz- Soicher,  Geller,  and  Garfinkel  2011; 
Wildeman  et  al.  2012).  Questions  about  paternal  incarceration  are  asked 
both  to  the  mother  and  the  father  at  each  interview  wave.  If  either  the 
mother  or  the  father  responds  affirmatively,  the  father  is  considered  to 
have  been  incarcerated  at  the  time  of  the  survey  interview. 

Imputation  of  missing  variables  was  necessary  in  this  study  for  two 
primary  reasons.  First,  mothers  did  not  completely  respond  to  several  var¬ 
iables,  which  would  substantially  lower  the  sample  size.  Second,  some  moth¬ 
ers  (e.g.,  those  with  higher  incomes)  may  systematically  be  more  likely  to 
answer  certain  survey  items  compared  to  other  mothers,  giving  rise  to  po¬ 
tential  selection  bias.  Accordingly,  multiple  imputation  with  the  chained 
equations  approach  is  used  in  the  empirical  analyses  (White,  Royston,  and 
Wood  2011).  The  full  set  of  covariates  is  used  to  impute  missing  variables, 
assuming  that  the  data  are  missing  at  random,  conditional  on  the  covari¬ 
ates  (known  as  the  missing  at  random  assumption;  see  Little  and  Rubin 
[1987]).  While  the  dependent  variable  is  included  in  the  imputation  models, 
observations  missing  the  dependent  variable  are  excluded  from  the  anal¬ 
ysis,  as  their  inclusion  may  lead  to  biased  estimates  (von  Hippel  2007). 
Observations  missing  the  key  father  involvement  measures  are  excluded 
from  the  analysis  as  well.  Results  from  models  replacing  missing  data  with 
scores  from  multiple  imputation  models  are  very  similar  to  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  models  estimated  using  imputation  at  the  mean  or  list-wise 
deletion. 


EMPIRICAL  STRATEGY 

The  central  objective  of  this  study  is  to  ascertain  the  relationship  between 
nonresident  father  involvement  and  maternal  depression.  As  a  baseline 

9.  Social  support  is  defined  as  the  sum  of  the  mother’s  answers  to  three  questions, 
including  if,  in  the  next  year,  she  could  count  on  someone  to  help  her  with  emergency  child 
care,  provide  her  with  a  place  to  live,  or  loan  her  $200.  Maternal  multipartner  fertility  was 
directly  asked  by  the  mother  up  to  the  fifth-year  interview.  At  the  ninth-year  interview,  ma¬ 
ternal  multipartner  fertility  was  inferred  through  a  question  listing  the  mother’s  biological 
children. 
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specification,  a  pooled  linear  probability  model  is  estimated,  whereby 
maternal  depression  is  regressed  on  a  vector  of  father  involvement  and 
demographic  variables  in  equation  l.10 


Hit  —  a  +  l3Fit  +  6Xit  +  4>Zit  +  £,-t.  (1) 

In  this  specification,  H  represents  whether  the  mother  is  classified  as 
depressed  by  meeting  or  exceeding  the  cutoff  value  of  the  CIDI  scale.  The 
variable  F  represents  several  measures  of  father  involvement,  including 
visitation,  any  in-kind  support,  any  informal  support,  and  any  formal  child 
support.  All  measures  of  nonresident  father  involvement,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  days  of  visitation,  are  coded  as  dichotomous  variables.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  binary  variable  indicates  whether  the  father  had  visited  in  the 
past  2  years  (or  1  year  in  the  case  of  the  year-9  survey).  The  vectors  denoted 
by  Z  and  X represent  time-invariant  and  time-varying  factors,  respectively, 
that  may  influence  both  maternal  major  depression  and  father  involve¬ 
ment.  Another  time-varying  measure  is  household  income,  which  includes 
income  from  both  formal  and  informal  sources.  The  pooled  approach  is 
desirable  because  it  can  account  for  several  baseline,  or  static,  factors  that 
are  related  to  father  involvement  and  maternal  depression,  such  as  father 
contributions  at  birth,  commitment  to  provide  support,  and  maternal  im- 
pulsivity.  Since  this  regression  is  pooled  over  three  periods,  standard  errors 
are  clustered  (i.e.,  Huber-White  robust  standard  errors)  at  the  mother  level 
to  adjust  the  standard  errors  for  the  correlation  between  multiple  ob¬ 
servations  from  the  same  mother.  As  previously  discussed,  it  is  likely  that 
many  of  the  father  involvement  measures  are  highly  correlated  with  each 
other,  especially  those  capturing  informal  forms  of  involvement,  such  as 
informal  support,  in-kind  support,  and  visitation.  To  deal  with  this  issue, 
the  author  performs  robustness  checks  in  which  the  nonresident  father 
involvement  variables  are  entered  into  the  model  one  at  a  time  (presented 
in  table  Al). 

A  potential  problem  with  the  pooled  specification  is  that  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  father  involvement  and  maternal  depression  might  be 
driven  in  part  by  time-invariant  unobserved  heterogeneity  of  the  mother, 
that  is,  static  differences  among  mothers  that  cannot  be  measured.  For 
instance,  mothers  who  are  motivated  to  collect  child  support  awards  (or 
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10.  Similarly  specified  logit  models  produced  substantively  similar  results. 
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informally  promised  funds)  might  be  more  likely  ultimately  to  leceive 
such  awards.  Likewise,  mothers  who  have  lower  levels  of  mental  depres¬ 
sion  and  who  want  the  father  and  the  child  to  have  a  strong  relationship 
might  permit  the  father  increased  access  to  the  child.  Such  unobserved 
time-invariant  factors  might  be  negatively  correlated  with  depression  lev¬ 
els  and  may  therefore  introduce  bias  into  the  estimated  effect  of  father  in¬ 
volvement  on  maternal  depression.  Unobserved  factors  of  the  child  or  the 
father  might  also  influence  this  relationship.  However,  as  the  FFCWS  only 
considers  one  focal  child  per  mother,  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  child-  or  father- 
level  unobserved  heterogeneity  using  these  data. 

In  dealing  with  this  empirically,  the  author  exploits  the  panel  nature 
of  this  data  set  by  estimating  a  three-period  fixed-effects  model  using 
equation  (2): 


Hit  =  <5  +  i l/Fit  +  <pXlt  +  fXj  +  X,  +  uk.  (2) 

The  inclusion  of  (mother-level)  fixed  effects  is  represented  by  which 
represents  the  unobserved,  time-invariant  factors  of  the  mother  that  are 
captured  by  the  model.  Time  period  fixed  effects  are  included  as  \„  ad¬ 
dressing  bias  from  unobserved  determinants  of  depression  that  are  chang¬ 
ing  the  same  way  over  time  for  all  mothers  in  the  sample.  The  subscript  t 
represents  the  survey  wave  (3-,  5-  ,  or  9-year  follow-up  interview).  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  nonresident  father  involvement  variables  and  variables  indi¬ 
cating  the  survey  wave  (time  fixed  effects),  several  time-varying  covariates, 
collected  in  all  three  survey  interviews,  are  included  in  Xit.  Such  variables 
include  those  measuring  the  mother  having  a  current  partner,  number  of 
adults  and  children  in  the  household,  maternal  physical  health,  religious 
attendance,  income,  child’s  age,  multipartner  fertility  of  the  mother  and  the 
father,  social  support,  number  of  moves,  drug  use,  paternal  incarceration, 
and  material  hardships. 

While  using  fixed  effects  is  a  powerful  tool  to  address  unobserved 
heterogeneity,  it  can  only  account  for  this  bias  to  the  extent  that  omitted 
variables  are  time  invariant.  In  addition  to  time-invariant  unobserved 
heterogeneity,  time-varying  heterogeneity  and  reverse  causality  may  also 
introduce  bias  into  this  relationship.  While  this  study  focuses  on  the  ef¬ 
fects  nonresident  father  involvement  may  have  on  maternal  depression, 
it  is  possible,  for  example,  that  maternal  depression  discourages  the  ma- 
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terial  and  nonmaterial  contributions  of  nonresident  fathers,  especially 
with  regard  to  forms  of  involvement  that  are  not  formally  enforced,  such 
as  informal  support,  in-kind  support,  and  visitation. 

In  this  case,  another  approach,  such  as  instrumental  variables,  would 
allow  consistent  identification  of  the  relationship  between  father  involve¬ 
ment  on  maternal  mental  health.  Although  previous  literature  in  cognitive 
domains  relies  upon  state-level  variation  in  child  support  expenditures  and 
enforcement  as  instruments  for  child  support  receipts,  there  are  no  sim¬ 
ilarly  widely  used  instrumental  variables  for  either  child  visitation,  in-kind 
support,  or  informal  support  (though  such  instruments  could,  theoreti¬ 
cally,  be  developed).  Furthermore,  given  the  use  of  multiple  measures  of 
nonresident  father  involvement,  at  least  as  many  instruments  as  father 
involvement  variables  would  be  necessary  (in  this  case,  five  separate  in¬ 
struments),  which  is  very  difficult  to  implement  in  practice.  Furthermore, 
Nepomnyaschy  (2007)  argues  that  including  child  support  expenditure  or 
enforcement  variables  for  formal  child  support  as  instrumental  variables 
may  bias  estimates,  since  higher  enforcement  of  child  support  may  drive 
fathers  to  prefer  informal  support.  Fortunately,  panel  data  techniques,  such 
as  fixed  effects,  may  provide  consistent  estimates  in  the  absence  of  suit¬ 
able  instrumental  variables,  since  at  least  some  of  the  unobserved  effects 
that  may  be  related  to  father  involvement  and  maternal  mental  distress  are 
likely  to  be  static  across  time.  Accordingly,  this  work  relies  on  fixed  effects 
and  does  not  attempt  to  use  instrumental  variables. 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSIS 

Table  1  presents  several  characteristics  of  mothers  according  to  their 
depression  status  at  the  time  of  the  survey  interview.  The  overall  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  sample,  reported  in  column  1,  suggest  that  these  mothers 
are  disadvantaged  in  many  respects.  About  20  percent  of  the  mothers  are 
classified  as  depressed,  which  is  higher  than  national  prevalence  rates  of 
about  10-15  percent  in  mothers  of  young  children  (Ertel,  Rich-Edwards, 
and  Koenen  2011;  Wang  et  al.  2011).  In  considering  the  time-invariant 
characteristics  of  mothers  in  the  entire  sample,  women  were  relatively 
young  at  the  baseline  interview  (approximately  23  years  old),  which  was 
completed  in  the  hospital  shortly  after  the  child  was  born.  Approximately 
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table  i.  Descriptive  Statistics  of  Mothers  in  Fragile  Families  by  Depression  Status 


Classified  as 

Not 

Classified 

Depressed 

as  Depressed 

(20%  of 

(80%  of 

All  Mothers 

Mothers) 

Mothers) 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

Mean  SD 

Mean  SD 

Mean  SD 

Any  formal  support 

.298 

.457 

.293 

.455 

.299 

.458 

Any  informal  support"1" 

.335 

.472 

.309 

.462 

.341 

.474 

Any  in-kind  support*** 

.439 

.496 

.378 

.485 

.454 

.498 

Any  father-child  contact  in 

past  years* 

.744 

.436 

.770 

.421 

.738 

.440 

Days  of  father-child  contact  in 

past  30  days** 

6.111 

9.426 

5.297 

8.822 

6.319 

9.564 

Mother  is: 

White* 

.132 

.339 

.154 

.361 

.126 

.332 

Black 

.642 

.479 

.634 

.482 

.644 

.479 

Hispanic 

.202 

.402 

.184 

.388 

.207 

.405 

Other  race 

.024 

.153 

.028 

.165 

.023 

.149 

Mother's  highest  grade: 

Less  than  high  school 

.379 

.485 

.399 

.490 

.373 

.484 

High  school  or  equivalent 

.357 

.479 

.361 

.481 

.356 

.479 

Some  college 

.236 

.425 

.227 

.419 

.238 

.426 

College  or  better*** 

.029 

.166 

.013 

.111 

.033 

.178 

Mother  is  US  born* 

.932 

.252 

.950 

.217 

.927 

.260 

Mother  currently  with  another 

partner 

.479 

.500 

.459 

.499 

.484 

.500 

Number  of  adults  in  household 

1.768 

.926 

1.743 

.942 

1.775 

.922 

Number  of  children  in  household 

2.523 

1.408 

2.543 

1.448 

2.518 

1.397 

Mother's  self-rated  health: 

Excellent*** 

.229 

.420 

.115 

.319 

.258 

.438 

Very  good*** 

.302 

.459 

.192 

.394 

.330 

.470 

Good*** 

.302 

.459 

.351 

.477 

.290 

.454 

Fair*** 

.144 

.351 

.277 

.448 

.110 

.313 

Poor*** 

.023 

.152 

.065 

.247 

.013 

.113 

Religious  attendance: 

Weekly  or  more  frequently* 

.343 

.475 

.309 

.462 

.352 

.478 

A  few  times  per  month* 

.220 

.414 

.195 

.397 

.226 

.418 

A  few  times  per  year 

.216 

.411 

.233 

.423 

.211 

.408 

Never  or  less  than  yearly*** 

.222 

.417 

.263 

.440 

.211 

.410 

Mother’s  household  income*** 

2.429 

2.267 

2.069 

1.971 

2.522 

2.328 

Child  is  male 

.520 

.500 

.523 

.500 

.520 

.500 

Mother’s  age  at  baseline  interview 

23.477 

5.395 

23.295 

5.070 

23.524 

5.475 

Child’s  age  in  months*** 

69.163 

31.084 

65.904 

31.400 

69.999 

3.951 

Mother  has  multipartner  fertility 

.596 

.491 

.609 

.488 

.593 

.491 

Father  has  multipartner  fertility 

.626 

.484 

.637 

.481 

.624 

.485 

Impulsivity  scale*** 

2.083 

.620 

2.270 

.694 

2.035 

.591 

WAIS  Cognitive  Index* 

Either  of  mother’s  parents  suffered 

6.489 

2.498 

6.661 

2.57 

6.445 

2.478 

from  depression*** 

.316 

.465 

.510 

.500 

.266 

.442 

Child  has  father’s  last  name 

.744 

.437 

.729 

.445 

.748 

.434 

Father  is  on  child’s  birth  certificate 
Father  contributed  cash  during 

.844 

.362 

.831 

.375 

.848 

.359 

pregnancy 

Father  contributed  other  items 

.773 

.419 

.756 

.430 

.777 

.416 

during  pregnancy 

.931 

.253 

.929 

.257 

.932 

.252 

Social  support*** 

2.485 

.911 

2.192 

1.075 

2.560 

.847 
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Table  i.  ( Continued ) 


All  Mothers 

0) 

Classified  as 
Depressed 
(20%  of 
Mothers) 

(2)  ' 

Not 

Classified 
as  Depressed 
(80%  of 
Mothers) 

(3) 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Number  of  moves  since  last 
survey  wave*** 

.974 

1.178 

1.223 

1.556 

.909 

1.05 

Mother  used  one  or  more  drugs*** 

.071 

.257 

.156 

.363 

.050 

.217 

Child's  father  ever  incarcerated*** 

.625 

.484 

.683 

.466 

.611 

.488 

Number  of  material  hardships*** 

1.094 

1.386 

1.787 

1.671 

.916 

1.242 

Number  of  observations 

4,739 

967 

3,772 

Note. — Sample  represents  mothers  of  children  born  out-of-wedlock  who  are  not  living  with  the 
child’s  biological  father.  Depression  classification  is  based  on  Composite  International  Diagnostic  In¬ 
terview-Short  Form  (CIDI-SF)  score  of  three  or  above.  Significance  of  t-test  of  means  presented  for 
continuous  variables;  results  from  proportion  tests  presented  for  dichotomous  variables. 

+  p  <  .10. 

*  p  <  .05. 

**  p  <  .01. 

***  p  <  .001. 

64  percent  of  the  mothers  identified  themselves  as  black,  and  20  percent 
identified  as  of  Hispanic  origin  (note  that  both  Hispanic  blacks  and  non- 
Hispanic  blacks  are  included  in  this  sample).  Further,  these  women  are 
poorly  educated:  less  than  3  percent  of  the  sample  reported  finishing  col¬ 
lege  at  the  time  they  gave  birth  to  the  focal  child,  though  many  reported 
completing  some  amount  of  college.  Several  women  also  described  complet¬ 
ing  some  training  or  educational  program  (including  college  graduation) 
throughout  the  later  periods  of  the  FFCWS.  Therefore  education  in  this 
sample  is  not  completely  time  invariant,  but  the  changes  are  modest.  A 
unique  characteristic  of  this  sample  includes  the  high  prevalence  of  mul¬ 
tipartner  fertility  and  paternal  incarceration  relative  to  the  general  popu¬ 
lation.  Overall,  nearly  6  out  of  10  mothers  had  a  child  with  an  additional 
man  other  than  the  child’s  father.  Similarly,  about  6  out  of  every  10  focal 
children  in  this  sample  had  a  biological  father  who  had  children  with  a 
woman  other  than  their  biological  mother.  A  similar  percentage  of  chil¬ 
dren  had  fathers  who  had  spent  time  in  prison.  These  high  rates  of  incar¬ 
ceration  and  multipartner  fertility  largely  occurred  between  the  year-5  and 
year-9  interviews.  Additionally,  the  mothers  in  the  sample  reported  on  aver¬ 
age  about  one  hardship  out  of  a  total  of  eight  possible  hardships. 

In  terms  of  nonresident  father  involvement,  the  interviews  suggest 
that  visitation  and  in-kind  support  are  commonly  reported  among  these 
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families,  while  the  receipt  of  any  formal  or  informal  support  is  less  com¬ 
monly  reported.  However,  there  are  changes  in  the  patterns  of  nonresi¬ 
dent  father  involvement  in  this  sample,  which  is  depicted  in  figure  1.  The 
probability  that  mothers  indicated  receiving  any  formal  support  rose  by 
more  than  10  percentage  points  from  year  3  to  year  9.  But  reports  of  in-kind 
support  decreased  precipitously  over  this  time  period,  and  the  rate  by  which 
mothers  reported  receiving  informal  support  dropped  to  very  low  levels  at 
the  time  of  the  year-9  interview.  Reported  father-child  contact  also  declined 
over  time,  both  in  terms  of  the  number  of  days  of  visitation  any  visitation  in 
a  1-2  year  period.11  These  similar  trends  among  informal  support,  in-kind 
support,  and  father-child  contact  give  rise  to  the  possibility  of  high  collin- 
earity  between  these  measures  in  this  sample.  The  highest  levels  of  collin- 
earity  among  measures  of  support  are  observed  for  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  in-kind  support  and  informal  support,  as  well  as  for  the  relationship 
between  in-kind  support  and  visitation;  both  correlations  exceed  0.50.  The 
high  correlations  are  not  surprising  in  light  of  the  previous  literature  re¬ 
porting  strong  relationships  between  these  measures,  as  previously  dis¬ 
cussed.  Intuitively,  these  strong  associations  imply  that  fathers  who  pro¬ 
vide  in-kind  or  informal  support  also  tend  to  visit  the  child  more  frequently 
than  fathers  who  do  not  provide  support. 

Columns  2  and  3  of  table  1  report  the  characteristics  of  mothers  who 
are  classified  as  being  depressed  compared  to  those  who  are  not  classified 
as  depressed.  In  considering  the  unadjusted  differences  in  nonresident  fa¬ 
ther  involvement  across  maternal  depression,  mothers  who  experience  de¬ 
pression  are  much  less  likely  to  report  receiving  in-kind  support  from  the 
child’s  biological  father  than  mothers  who  do  not  report  severe  depression. 
Mothers  who  do  not  suffer  from  major  depression  tend  to  report  more  fa¬ 
ther  visits,  but  they  are  less  likely  to  report  that  the  father  ever  visited. 


11.  In  the  sample,  there  were  1,137  mothers  who  responded  to  both  the  3-  and  5-year 
surveys  and  1,088  mothers  who  responded  to  both  the  5-  and  9-year  surveys.  The  number  of 
mothers  who  reported  some  amount  of  father  involvement  during  the  5-year  interview 
when  none  was  reported  during  the  3-year  interview  were  152,  113,  128,  and  60  for  formal 
support,  informal  support,  in-kind  support,  and  visitation,  respectively.  Conversely,  there 
were  77,  220,  188,  and  171  mothers  who  reported  no  respective  support  or  visitation  when 
they  had  reported  some  involvement  at  the  third-year  interview.  From  the  fifth-  to  the 
ninth-year  interview,  181, 115, 109,  and  62  mothers  started  receiving  formal  support,  informal 
support,  in-kind  support,  and  any  visitation  (respectively)  at  the  ninth-year  interview,  while 
124,  200,  181,  and  212  stopped  receiving  these  respected  forms  of  support  or  visitation. 


(a)  Depression  and  Material  Support  (b)  Father-Child  Contact 
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figure  1.  Descriptive  means  of  depression  and  nonresident  father  involvement  in  fragile  families  across  survey  waves 
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Formal  support  is  not  statistically  significantly  different  for  depressed  and 
nondepressed  mothers,  whereas  severely  depressed  mothers  are  more 
likely  to  report  receiving  informal  support.  Maternal  depression  is  also 
positively  associated  with  lower  self-reported  health  status,  mothers’  US 
birth  status,  WAIS  cognitive  score,  drug  use,  impulsivity,  parental  depres¬ 
sion,  number  of  moves  since  the  previous  interview,  number  of  material 
hardships,  and  paternal  incarceration.  Higher  maternal  education  levels, 
the  age  of  the  child,  income,  social  support,  and  religious  attendance  are 
negatively  associated  with  depression. 


POOLED  AND  FIXED  EFFECTS  MODELS  OF  DEPRESSION 

Analyses  first  employ  pooled  ordinary  least  squares  (OLS)  models.  As  de¬ 
scribed  above,  the  analysis  is  conducted  on  the  sample  of  mothers  who 
gave  birth  while  unmarried  and  were  not  cohabiting  with  (or  married  to) 
the  child’s  biological  father  at  the  time  of  the  survey  interview,  repre¬ 
senting  the  primary  sample  that  could  be  affected  by  nonresident  father 
involvement.  Table  2  shows  OLS  models  predicting  maternal  depression 
as  a  function  of  involvement  levels  of  nonresident  fathers.  The  results  of 
three  models  are  reported  in  this  table,  each  with  an  expanding  set  of 
control  variables  that  includes  a  baseline  specification  (col.  1),  measures 
of  father  involvement  at  birth  and  time-invariant  predictors  of  maternal 
depression  (col.  2),  as  well  as  the  full  model,  including  material  hardship 
(col.  3).  All  OLS  specifications  include  clustered  standard  errors  at  the 
mother  level  to  account  for  correlations  in  the  mother’s  responses  across 
time.  All  models  also  include  dichotomous  indicator  variables  denoting 
the  wave  of  the  survey  interview. 

In  the  baseline  specification,  which  only  controls  for  the  mother’s 
health  and  demographic  characteristics  (col.  1),  the  most  important  and 
somewhat  surprising  result  is  the  strong  positive  coefficient  between 
nonresident  father  visiting  the  child  in  the  past  1-2  years  and  maternal 
depression,  increasing  the  probability  of  severe  maternal  depression  by 
approximately  5.7  percentage  points.  Additionally,  there  is  a  strong  neg¬ 
ative  association  between  the  dependent  variable  and  the  measure  of  in- 
kind  support;  probability  of  maternal  depression  is  decreased  by  almost 
5  percentage  points.  There  are  no  statistically  significant  relationships  in¬ 
volving  the  father’s  payment  of  either  formal  or  informal  support,  though 
the  number  of  days  the  father  saw  the  child  is  negatively  related  to  de- 


table  2.  Pooled  Linear  Probability  Models  of  Maternal  Depression  in  Fragile  Families 


(2)  (3) 


Coefficient 

SE 

Coefficient 

SE 

Coefficient 

SE 

Any  formal  support 

.008 

.013 

.011 

.013 

.012 

.013 

Any  informal  support 

.009 

.016 

.010 

.015 

.011 

.015 

Any  in-kind  support 

-.049’* 

.016 

-.043** 

.016 

-.039* 

.015 

Any  father-child  contact  in  past  years 

.057*** 

.016 

.045** 

.015 

.040** 

.015 

Days  of  father-child  contact  in  past  30  days 

-.001* 

.001 

-.001 

.001 

-.001 

.001 

Mother  is: 

Black 

-.030 

.022 

.003 

.020 

.009 

.020 

Hispanic 

—  .047+ 

.025 

-.005 

.024 

.004 

.023 

Other  race 

-.002 

.044 

.010 

.042 

.010 

.041 

Mother’s  highest  grade: 

High  school  or  equivalent 

.004 

.016 

.024 

.015 

.024 

.015 

Some  college 

.013 

.019 

.026 

.018 

.018 

.018 

College  or  better 

-.034 

.034 

-.019 

.032 

-.026 

.032 

Mother  is  US  born 

.036 

.025 

.022 

.025 

.020 

.024 

Mother  currently  with  another  partner 

-.019 

.013 

—  ,022+ 

.012 

-.020 

.012 

Number  of  adults  in  household 

-.003 

.007 

.000 

.007 

.003 

.007 

Number  of  children  in  household 

-.005 

.005 

—  .008+ 

.005 

—  ,009+ 

.005 

Mother’s  self-rated  health: 

Excellent 

—  .472*** 

.051 

-.371*** 

.051 

-.328*** 

.049 

Very  good 

-.436*** 

.051 

-.357*** 

.051 

-.320*** 

.049 

Good 

-.331*** 

.051 

-.269*** 

.051 

-.238*** 

.049 

Fair 

-.178*** 

.053 

-.150** 

.052 

-.127* 

.050 

Religious  attendance: 

Weekly  or  more  frequently 

-.037* 

.017 

-.012 

.017 

-.016 

.017 

A  few  times  per  month 

-.043* 

.018 

-.028 

.018 

1 

b 

OJ 

+ 

.017 

A  few  times  per  year 

-.020 

.019 

-.007 

.018 

-.012 

.018 

Mother’s  household  income 

-.007** 

.003 

-.003 

.003 

.000 

.003 

Child  is  male 

.001 

.013 

.000 

.012 

.001 

.012 

Mother’s  age  at  baseline  interview 

-.003** 

.001 

-.003* 

.001 

-.003* 

.001 

Child’s  age  in  months 

.001 

.002 

-.000 

.002 

-.001 

.002 

Mother  has  multipartner  fertility 

.018 

.015 

.014 

.014 

.011 

.014 

Father  has  multipartner  fertility 

.001 

.013 

-.000 

.013 

-.003 

.013 

Impulsivity  scale 

.063*** 

.011 

.062*** 

.011 

WAIS  Cognitive  Index 

.006* 

.003 

.005+ 

.003 

Either  of  mother’s  parents  suffered 

from  depression 

.122*** 

.016 

.108*** 

.016 

Child  has  father’s  last  name 

.006 

.018 

.008 

.017 

Father  is  on  child’s  birth  certificate 

-.021 

.024 

-.024 

.024 

Father  contributed  cash  during  pregnancy 

.008 

.018 

.005 

.018 

Father  contributed  other  items  during 

pregnancy 

.013 

.033 

.014 

.032 

Social  support 

-.043*** 

.008 

-.034*** 

.008 

Number  of  moves  since  last  survey  wave 

.016** 

.006 

.009 

.006 

Mother  used  one  or  more  drugs 

.168*** 

.028 

.146*** 

.028 

Child’s  father  ever  incarcerated 

.002 

.013 

-.001 

.013 

Number  of  material  hardships 

.041*** 

.005 

Note. — N  =  number  of  mothers  =  4,739.  Sample  represents  mothers  of  children  born  out-of- 
wedlock  who  are  not  living  with  the  child’s  biological  father.  Depression  classification  us  based  on 
Composite  International  Diagnostic  Interview-Short  Form  (CIDI-SF)  score  of  three  or  above.  Survey  year 
fixed  effects  are  included  in  all  models.  Robust  standard  errors  are  clustered  at  the  mother  level. 

+  p  <  .10. 
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pression.  Once  a  richer  set  of  variables  is  added,  which  includes  measures 
of  the  father’s  baseline  involvement  and  contributions,  along  with  mater¬ 
nal  characteristics  potentially  related  to  her  mental  health  (col.  2),  the 
magnitude  and  statistical  significance  of  the  variables  measuring  father  in¬ 
volvement  drops  slightly,  though  not  substantially  so.  The  number  of  visits 
ceases  to  be  statistically  significant  in  this  specification.  Maternal  impul- 
sivity  and  parental  depression  are  highly  statistically  significant  in  these 
specifications  (p  <  .01),  which  is  consistent  with  the  bivariate  statistics  and 
with  prior  work  using  this  data  set  (e.g.,  Wildeman  et  al.  2012).  When  ma¬ 
terial  hardship  is  added  (col.  3),  these  coefficients  decrease  further.  How¬ 
ever,  the  coefficients  for  any  paternal  visitation  and  in-kind  support  re¬ 
main  statistically  significant  (p  <  .01)  in  all  three  specifications. 

Table  3  reports  fixed  effects  models,  as  denoted  in  equation  2.  Col¬ 
umn  1  reports  a  model  including  the  time-varying  characteristics  em¬ 
ployed  in  table  2,  excluding  material  hardship,  whereas  column  2  in¬ 
cludes  material  hardship.  Overall,  the  fixed  effects  analyses  replicate  the 
findings  from  the  pooled  models.  Results  suggest  that  in-kind  support 
tends  to  be  protective  against  maternal  depression,  while  any  paternal  vis¬ 
itation  in  the  past  1-2  years  tends  to  increase  maternal  depression  propen¬ 
sity.  In  contrast  to  the  pooled  models,  the  estimated  relationship  involving 
in-kind  support,  while  strongly  significant  in  baseline  models,  is  only  mar¬ 
ginally  significant  (p  <  .10).  Although  still  marginally  significant,  a  lower 
magnitude  was  found  in  the  fixed  effects  models.  Further,  like  in  the  pooled 
OLS  models,  the  inclusion  of  material  hardship  has  a  relatively  small  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  magnitude  of  the  coefficient  in  the  fixed  effects  model.  Despite 
this,  the  fixed  effects  model,  like  the  pooled  model,  shows  that  the  number 
of  material  hardships  is  strongly  associated  with  maternal  depression. 

Table  4  explores  how  the  relationship  between  nonresident  father 
visitation  and  maternal  depression  varies  depending  on  how  visitation  is 
measured.  Columns  2  and  3  explore  linear  and  quadratic  functional  forms 
on  this  relationship,  respectively.  A  quadratic  term  can  capture  differences 
in  the  relationship  at  higher  levels  (e.g.,  paternal  visitation  influences  de¬ 
pression  more  at  lower  levels  compared  to  higher  levels  of  visitation).  Re¬ 
sults  reported  in  columns  2  and  3  largely  suggest  that  in  the  absence  of 
the  binary  variable  indicating  whether  or  not  the  father  visited  the  child 
in  the  past  1-2  years,  visitation  is  not  statistically  significantly  related  to 
maternal  depression,  even  when  a  quadratic  term  is  added.  By  comparison, 
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table  3,  Fixed  Effects  Linear  Probability  Models  of  Maternal  Depression  in  Fragile  Families 

_ 0)  (2) 

Coefficient  SE  Coefficient  SE 


Any  formal  support 

Any  informal  support 

Any  in-kind  support 

Any  father-child  contact  in  past  year(s) 

Days  of  father-child  contact  in  past  30  days 

Mother  currently  with  another  partner 

Number  of  adults  in  household 

Number  of  children  in  household 

Mother's  self-rated  health: 

Excellent 
Very  good 
Good 
Fair 

Religious  attendance: 

Weekly  or  more  frequently 
A  few  times  per  month 
A  few  times  per  year 
Mother's  household  income 
Child’s  age  (in  months) 

Mother  has  multipartner  fertility 
Father  has  multipartner  fertility 
Social  support 

Number  of  moves  since  last  survey  wave 
Mother  used  one  or  more  drugs 
Child’s  father  ever  incarcerated 
Number  of  material  hardships 


.011 

.019 

.013 

.019 

.036+ 

.019 

.037+ 

.019 

-,038+ 

.020 

—  .039+ 

.020 

.060** 

.021 

.056** 

.020 

-.002 

.001 

-.001 

.001 

-.025 

.016 

-.024 

.016 

-.007 

.009 

-.005 

.009 

-.012 

.008 

-.on 

.008 

-.279*** 

.068 

-.254*** 

.068 

-.233*** 

.067 

-.212** 

.067 

-.161* 

.067 

-.140* 

.067 

-.093 

.067 

-.079 

.066 

-.028 

.024 

-.024 

.024 

-.016 

.023 

-.014 

.023 

.013 

.022 

.013 

.022 

-.000 

.004 

.002 

.004 

-.001 

.002 

-.002 

.002 

-.005 

.028 

-.006 

.028 

.051 + 

.028 

,047+ 

.028 

-.019 

.012 

—  .014 

.012 

.012+ 

.007 

.009 

.007 

.091* 

.039 

.081* 

.039 

.011 

.032 

.006 

.033 

.038*** 

.007 

Note. — N  =  number  of  mothers  =  4,739.  Sample  represents  mothers  of  children  born  out-of- 
wedlock  who  are  not  living  with  the  child’s  biological  father.  Survey  year  fixed  effects  are  included  in  all 
models.  Depression  classification  is  based  on  Composite  International  Diagnostic  Interview-Short  Form 
(CIDI-SF)  score  of  three  or  above.  Robust  standard  errors  are  clustered  at  the  mother  level. 

+  p  <  .10. 

*  p  <  .05. 

**  p  <  .01. 

***  p<.001. 


in  column  4,  when  visitation  is  categorized  by  frequency  and  recency,  the 
results  suggest  that  mothers  who  report  that  the  fathers  visited  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  past  1-2  years  but  not  in  the  past  30  days  are  the  ones  at  height¬ 
ened  risk  of  severe  depression.  This  estimated  effect  has  a  sizable  magni¬ 
tude:  relative  to  fathers  who  never  visited  the  child  in  the  past  year(s),  a 
father  who  visited  at  some  point  but  not  in  the  past  month  increases  moth¬ 
ers’  risk  of  depression  by  almost  5  percentage  points. 

Additional  analyses  were  conducted  to  explore  whether  mothers’  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  the  involvement  of  the  child’s  nonresident  father  varies  by  moth¬ 
ers’  race,  education,  current  romantic  involvement,  material  hardship,  and 
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table  4.  Heterogeneity  of  the  Effects  of  Nonresident  Father  Involvement  on  Maternal 


Any  formal  support 

Any  informal  support 

Any  in-kind  support 

Father  ever  saw  child  in  last  year(s) 

Number  of  visits  in  past  30  days 

(Number  of  visits  in  past  30  days)2 


0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

.012 

.017 

.017 

.013 

(.013) 

(.013) 

(.013) 

(.013) 

.011 

.015 

.015 

.011 

(.015) 

(.015) 

(.015) 

(.015) 

-.039* 

-.030* 

-.031* 

-.036* 

(.015) 

.040" 

(.015) 

(.015) 

(.015) 

(.015) 

-.001 

-.000 

.000 

(.001) 

(.001) 

(.002) 

-.000 

(.000) 

Father  visited:3 

Father  visited  in  past  year(s),  but  not  in  past  30  days 

I- 10  times  in  past  30  days 

II- 20  times  in  past  30  days 
21-30  times  in  past  30  days 


.047" 
(.016) 
.031 + 
(.018) 
.014 
(.023) 
.026 
(.025) 


Note. — n  =  number  of  mothers  =  4,739.  Depression  classification  is  based  on  Composite  Inter¬ 
national  Diagnostic  Interview-Short  Form  (CIDI-SF)  score  of  three  or  above.  All  models  include  survey 
year  fixed  effects  and  the  full  set  of  covariates  used  in  table  2,  col.  3.  Robust  standard  errors,  clustered 
at  the  mother  level,  are  in  parentheses. 

3  Reference  category  is  fathers  who  never  visited  the  child  in  the  past  1-2  years. 

+  p  <  .10. 

*  p  <  .05. 

"  p  <  .01. 

*"  p<.001. 


father’s  incarceration  history.12  The  coefficient  for  any  paternal  visitation 
was  not  statistically  different  when  comparing  subsamples  of  mothers  (e.g., 
those  reporting  having  a  current  partner  vs.  those  without  a  current  part¬ 
ner)  on  each  of  these  variables. 

While  it  is  plausible  that  increased  involvement  through  in-kind  sup¬ 
port  may  reduce  levels  of  depression,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  father 
visitation,  when  it  is  infrequent  or  occurred  more  distantly  in  the  past  with 
respect  to  the  interview,  seems  to  affect  mothers  adversely.  A  possible  ex¬ 
planation  is  that  mothers  who  had  the  child  with  a  desirable  partner  are 


12.  These  analyses  are  available  from  the  author  upon  request. 
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upset  about  his  absence,  contributing  to  their  depression.  Further,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  father’s  visits  may  be  harmful,  as  the  father  may  not  invest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  household  or  child.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these 
relationships  remain  statistically  significant  even  after  accounting  for  ma¬ 
terial  hardship,  which  could  plausibly  affect  both  father  involvement  and 
maternal  depression.  Other  variables,  such  as  ethnicity,  race,  maternal  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  self-reported  health  status,  tend  to  increase  the  risk  of  de¬ 
pression,  as  the  literature  suggests  (e.g.,  Turney  and  Carlson  2011). 

Nepomnyaschy  and  Garfinkel  (2011),  using  the  same  data  set  and  a  very 
similar  sample,  find  evidence  of  a  net  beneficial  effect  of  father-child  vis¬ 
itation  on  maternal  material  hardship.  However,  they  treat  visitation  as 
a  purely  linear  measure  (i.e.,  days  of  contact).  Given  that  Garasky  and  Stew¬ 
art  (2007)  found  that  paternal  visitation  reduced  food  insecurity  only 
when  the  former  is  frequent  (i.e.,  more  than  once  per  week),  it  is  likely 
that  the  (relatively  few)  fathers  who  visit  most  frequently  drive  much  of 
the  estimated  beneficial  effects  of  visitation  documented  by  Nepom¬ 
nyaschy  and  Garfinkel.13  Therefore,  visitation  does  not  appear  to  be  linearly 
associated  with  maternal  depression,  though  frequent  visitation  may  re¬ 
duce  the  risk  for  depression  in  some  mothers,  especially  those  receiving 
either  informal  support  or  in-kind  support.  Additionally,  this  study  sug¬ 
gests  that,  of  the  modes  of  nonresident  father  involvement  considered,  in- 
kind  support  is  the  most  protective  against  maternal  depression,  though 
Nepomnyaschy  and  Garfinkel  find  that  in-kind  support  is  not  uniformly 
beneficial  in  reducing  hardship.  In  fact,  they  find  that  receipt  of  in-kind 
support  actually  marginally  increases  the  probability  of  experiencing  cer¬ 
tain  measures  of  material  hardship,  such  as  eviction.  Thus,  even  though 
there  is  a  strong  relationship  between  material  hardship  and  depression, 
their  relationship  is  complex  and  the  role  of  father  involvement  is  unclear. 

The  models  estimated  in  this  article  suggest  that,  for  some  mothers, 
visitation  may  actually  do  more  harm  than  good,  especially  when  fathers 
have  not  visited  recently.  Conversely,  receiving  any  in-kind  support  ap- 


13.  Indeed,  upon  estimating  a  similar  model  to  those  reported  in  Nepomnyaschy  and 
Garfinkel  (using  maternal  material  hardship  as  the  dependent  variable),  frequent  visits  by 
the  father  (i.e.,  21-30  days  out  of  the  last  30  days)  was  negatively  related  to  maternal  material 
hardship.  When  the  dependent  variable  was  changed  to  maternal  depression,  frequent  father 
visits  was  not  statistically  significant. 
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pears  to  be  more  beneficial  than  receiving  monetary  support  in  terms  of 
reducing  the  probability  that  mothers  will  report  severe  depression.  The 
results  of  these  analyses  thus  suggest  the  importance  of  considering  dis¬ 
aggregated  forms  of  involvement,  since  not  all  forms  of  nonresident  fa¬ 
ther  involvement  have  similar  consequences,  in  either  magnitude  or  di¬ 
rection,  for  maternal  depression. 

ROBUSTNESS  CHECKS 

As  suggested  above,  a  potential  problem  with  the  specifications  reported 
in  tables  2-4  is  the  high  collinearity  between  the  measures  of  nonresident 
father  involvement,  and  especially  between  visitation,  informal  support, 
and  in-kind  support.  To  assess  the  sensitivity  of  the  analysis  to  this  issue, 
table  A1  presents  results  from  fully  controlled  pooled  (panel  A)  and  fixed 
effects  (panel  B)  models  when  the  independent  variables  of  interest  are 
added  into  the  model  separately.  Overall,  these  supplemental  models 
are  similar  to  the  models  that  include  all  of  the  independent  variables, 
especially  with  regard  to  visitation.  In  pooled  models,  both  in-kind  sup¬ 
port  (col.  3)  and  visitation  (col.  4)  remain  statistically  significant  (p  <  .05), 
though  the  coefficients  for  both  variables  are  somewhat  diminished  in 
magnitude.  Additionally,  the  coefficient  for  number  of  days  of  visitation 
is  negative  and  statistically  significantly  related  to  depression  (p  <  .05), 
suggesting  that  this  variable  is  likely  correlated  with  the  omitted  variables 
representing  forms  of  nonresident  father  involvement,  especially  mea¬ 
sures  of  in-kind  and  informal  support.  The  fixed  effects  results  presented 
in  panel  B  are  similar  to  the  pooled  results  reported  in  panel  A.  The  mag¬ 
nitude  and  statistical  significance  of  past  paternal  visitation  is  greater  in 
the  fixed  effects  model  than  in  the  pooled  results,  similar  to  the  fully 
specified  model  presented  in  table  3.  However,  in-kind  support  is  reduced 
in  magnitude  and  is  statistically  insignificant  in  the  fixed  effects  model. 
These  results  suggest  that,  although  the  types  of  father  involvement  are 
correlated  with  each  other  (especially  in-kind  support  and  visitation),  the 
results  remain  largely  robust  to  this  alternative  specification. 

Another  possible  source  of  bias  in  this  analysis  stems  from  the  poten¬ 
tial  that  mothers  may  misreport  the  levels  of  involvement  of  the  child’s 
nonresident  father.  Although  maternal  reports  of  nonresident  father  are 
commonly  used  in  the  literature,  drawing  conclusions  about  the  contribu- 
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tions  of  father  involvement  to  maternal  depression  based  on  mothers’  re¬ 
ports  of  both  can  be  problematic  because  mothers’  reports  of  father  in¬ 
volvement  may  be  colored  by  their  level  of  depression.  Using  father  reports 
of  involvement  levels  would  have  been  desirable,  since  misreporting  by 
fathers  is  unlikely  to  be  related  to  maternal  depression.  However,  as  dis¬ 
cussed  previously,  many  fathers,  especially  nonresident  fathers,  did  not 
respond  to  the  follow-up  surveys,  limiting  the  sample  size.  Additionally, 
father  reports  of  child  support  variables  are  largely  unavailable  prior  to 
the  year-9  interview. 

Table  A2  considers  the  restricted  sample  of  nonresident  fathers  who 
report  their  involvement  levels  during  the  year-9  interview.  Fathers’  re¬ 
ports  of  their  involvement  are  contrasted  with  mothers’  reports  during  the 
same  period.  In  general,  this  sample  of  fathers  represents  men  who  are 
more  involved  with  their  children  compared  to  the  individuals  in  the  full 
sample  at  the  year-9  interview  (depicted  in  fig.  1).  As  shown  in  table  A2, 
83  percent  of  mothers  in  the  restricted  sample  reported  past  visitation 
by  the  father  at  the  year-9  interview,  whereas  only  67  percent  of  mothers 
in  the  full  analytic  sample  reported  past  visitation  at  this  interview.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  the  results  reported  in  table  A2  suggest  that  fathers’  reports 
of  their  involvement  are  universally  higher  than  mothers’  reports,  with  a 
very  large  discrepancy  between  maternal  and  paternal  reports  for  in-kind 
support.  In  fact,  paternal  reports  were  statistically  different  from  the  ma¬ 
ternal  reports  (p  <  .01)  for  all  involvement  measures. 

Table  A3  presents  results  from  two  single  equation  OLS  models  that 
consider  estimates  using  maternal  and  paternal  reports  for  respondents 
in  the  restricted  sample  during  the  year-9  interview.  Multiple  imputation 
using  the  restricted  sample  is  performed  in  a  similar  manner  as  discussed 
above  for  the  full  analytic  sample.  In  the  model  using  maternal  reports 
(col.  1),  the  measures  of  father  involvement  are  statistically  insignificant 
in  predicting  maternal  depression,  though  the  measure  of  formal  support 
has  a  marginally  significant  positive  association  (p  <  .10).  In  the  model  us¬ 
ing  paternal  reports  (col.  2),  the  variable  measuring  in-kind  support  is 
negatively  related  to  depression  (p  <  .05),  increasing  the  probability  of 
major  depression  by  approximately  13  percentage  points.  The  coefficient 
for  visitation  is  statistically  insignificant  in  both  models.  In-kind  support  is 
statistically  significant  in  the  model  using  paternal  reports  and  negatively 
signed  in  the  model  using  maternal  reports,  suggesting  that  the  protec- 
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tive  effects  of  in-kind  support  may  be  sensitive  to  maternal  misreport- 
ing.  However,  the  discrepancy  of  the  results  from  these  models  (compared 
to  the  results  of  the  models  using  the  full  analytic  sample)  is  plausible, 
given  the  select  sample  of  fathers  that  are  included,  who  are  on  average 
more  involved  than  the  full  analytic  sample.  Further,  the  sample  used  in 
this  supplemental  analysis  is  much  smaller  than  the  full  sample,  reducing 
the  power  to  detect  meaningful  associations  between  the  nonresident  fa¬ 
ther  involvement  measures  and  maternal  depression.  This  contrast  in  the 
difference  in  maternal  and  paternal  reports  also  suggests  that  different 
sources  of  measurement  error  likely  plague  mothers’  and  fathers’  reports 
of  father  involvement.  Despite  this,  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  unobservable 
factors  associated  with  maternal  misreporting  is  static  over  time,  results 
from  the  fixed  effects  model  will  be  robust  to  this  bias,  as  the  inclusion  of 
maternal  fixed  effects  will  account  for  this  static  heterogeneity. 

Notwithstanding  the  sensitivity  analyses,  this  study  has  several  lim¬ 
itations.  First,  some  of  the  results  presented  may  not  be  sufficiently  gen- 
eralizable  for  mothers  with  higher  incomes  or  for  those  who  live  in  more 
rural  or  suburban  locations,  since  the  data  used  in  the  analyses  were  col¬ 
lected  in  cities  and  the  sample  includes  relatively  disadvantaged  mothers. 
Second,  though  fixed  effects  analyses  address  bias  resulting  from  time- 
invariant  unobserved  heterogeneity,  other  forms  of  bias  may  be  present, 
the  most  serious  of  which  is  reverse  causality:  maternal  depression  may 
discourage  father  involvement.  Finally,  because  of  the  high  correlations 
among  in-kind  support,  formal  support,  informal  support,  and  visitation,  it 
is  difficult  to  identify  specific  effects  of  each  of  these  activities  on  mater¬ 
nal  mental  distress.  However,  this  study  suggests  that  father  involvement 
may  have  indirect  effects  on  the  mother’s  well-being  through  visitation  or 
in-kind  support. 

CONCLUSION 

A  large  body  of  literature  indicates  that  single  mothers  face  an  increased 
risk  of  adverse  psychological  consequences  compared  to  their  married 
counterparts.  Further,  previous  studies  relate  adverse  maternal  health 
outcomes  to  a  myriad  of  child  behavioral,  psychological,  and  cognitive 
deficiencies.  On  the  other  hand,  father  involvement  and  child  support 
payments  are  associated  with  positive  outcomes  for  children,  especially 
in  cognitive  and  behavioral  domains,  and  reductions  in  material  hardship, 
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such  as  food  insecurity,  for  the  mother.  This  study  uses  three  waves  of 
panel  data  from  the  Fragile  Families  and  Child  Wellbeing  Study  to  explore 
how  various  forms  of  nonresident  father  involvement  may  influence  ma¬ 
ternal  depression. 

The  bivariate  analysis  finds  that  unadjusted  measures  of  nonresident 
father  involvement  are  associated  with  maternal  depression.  While  the 
receipt  of  any  formal  support  is  not  significantly  related  to  maternal  de¬ 
pression,  increased  amounts  of  other  forms  of  involvement,  such  as  the 
number  of  days  of  recent  father-child  contact,  along  with  in-kind  or  in¬ 
formal  support,  are  associated  with  lower  levels  of  maternal  depression. 
Baseline  linear  probability  models  showed  that  in-kind  support  protects 
most  strongly  against  maternal  depression.  Further,  these  models  suggest 
that  father-child  contact  may  not  be  helpful  to  mothers  if  it  is  done  so  spo¬ 
radically.  This  may  reflect  the  mothers’  reaction  to  fathers  who  were  pre¬ 
viously  involved  recently  decreasing  their  frequency  of  visitation.  These 
results  are  robust  to  the  inclusion  of  maternal  fixed  effects  and  alter¬ 
native  estimation  strategies.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  difficult  to  disen¬ 
tangle  the  specific  effects  for  each  of  the  modes  of  nonresident  father 
involvement.  Further,  fixed  effects  analyses  are  unable  to  account  for  un¬ 
measured  factors  that  vary  over  time,  or  the  potential  for  reverse  causal¬ 
ity  (i.e.,  maternal  depression  influencing  nonresident  father’s  behavior). 
As  such,  further  research  using  different  samples  or  alternative  estima¬ 
tion  strategies  are  needed  to  clarify  the  contributions  of  different  types  of 
father  involvement  to  maternal  depression. 

The  results  of  this  study  suggest  that  visitation  should  not  be  univer¬ 
sally  forced  among  children  living  without  resident  fathers.  For  certain  fam¬ 
ilies,  infrequent  or  sporadic  paternal  visitation  may  not  be  helpful,  relative 
to  more  consistent  or  sustained  levels  of  visitation,  harming  the  mother 
and  potentially  also  the  child.  Further,  efforts  promoting  continued  and 
sustained  involvement  may  be  beneficial  for  mothers  living  in  some  frag¬ 
ile  families.  Additionally,  encouraging  fathers  to  contribute  in-kind  or 
other  informal  means  of  support,  especially  to  mothers’  with  lower  in¬ 
comes,  may  have  greater  benefits  for  mothers’  mental  health  than  more 
formal  support  mechanisms.  Finally,  future  studies  are  needed  to  provide 
insight  on  how  these  and  other  disaggregated  forms  of  nonresident  fa¬ 
ther  involvement  are  related  to  mothers’  mental  health  and  to  further  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  indirect  effects  of  different  types  of  father  involvement 
on  the  well-being  of  mothers  and  children. 
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APPENDIX 


APPENDIX  TABLES 

table  ai  .  Alternate  Specifications  of  Nonresident  Father  Involvement  on  Maternal  Depression 

(i)  (2)  (3)  (4) 


A.  Pooled  linear  probability  models: 

Any  formal  support 

Any  informal  support 

Any  in-kind  support 

Any  father-child  contact  in  past  year(s) 

Days  of  father-child  contact  in  past  30  days 

B.  Fixed  effects  models: 

Any  formal  support 

Any  informal  support 

Any  in-kind  support 

Any  father-child  contact  in  past  year(s) 

Days  of  father-child  contact  in  past  30  days 


.014 

(.012) 

-.004 

(.013) 

-.025* 

(.012) 

.033* 

(.014) 

-.001* 

(.001) 

.012 

(.019) 

.024 

(.017) 

-.022 

(.017) 

.055** 
(.020) 
—  ,002+ 
(.001) 


Note. — n  =  number  of  mothers  =  4,739.  Depression  classification  is  based  on  Composite  Inter¬ 
national  Diagnostic  Interview-Short  Form  (CIDI-SF)  score  of  three  or  above.  All  models  include  survey 
year  fixed  effects  and  the  full  set  of  covariates  included  in  table  2,  col.  3.  Robust  standard  errors, 
clustered  at  the  mother  level,  are  in  parentheses. 

+  p  <  .10. 

*  p  <  .05. 

**  p  <  .01. 

**’  p  <  .001. 


table  A2.  Comparison  of  Maternal  and  Paternal  Reports  of  Father  Involvement 


Maternal  Reports  Paternal  Reports 


Any  formal  support 

.494 

.671 

Any  informal  support 

.348 

.564 

Any  in-kind  support 

.493 

.871 

Any  father-child  contact  in  past  year(s) 

.830 

.896 

Days  of  father-child  contact  in  past  30  days 

5.994 

8.615 

(8.590) 

(8.841) 

Note. — N  =  684.  Sample  includes  mothers  and  fathers  who  completed  the  ninth-year  survey  with  no 
missing  values  for  father  involvement  measures.  Difference  between  maternal  and  paternal  reports  are 
significant  at  the  1%  level  for  all  father  involvement  variables.  Standard  deviation  of  days  of  father-child 
contact  is  in  parentheses. 
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table  A3.  Nonresident  Father  Involvement  and  Maternal  Depression:  Comparing  Maternal 
and  Paternal  Reports 


Maternal  Reports 

0) 

Paternal  Reports 

W 

Any  formal  support 

,053+ 

.022 

Any  informal  support 

(.029) 

(.031) 

.007 

.004 

Any  in-kind  support 

(.039) 

(.032) 

-.046 

-.132* 

(.038) 

(.060) 

Any  father-child  contact  in  past  year(s) 

.003 

-.006 

(.041) 

(.060) 

Days  of  father-child  contact  in  past  30  days 

.000 

.002 

(.002) 

(.002) 

Note. — N  =  684.  Sample  includes  mothers  and  fathers  who  completed  the  ninth-year  survey  with  no 
missing  values  for  father  involvement  measures.  Depression  classification  is  based  on  Composite  In¬ 
ternational  Diagnostic  Interview-Short  Form  (CIDI-SF)  score.  Both  models  include  the  full  set  of  cov¬ 
ariates  included  in  table  2,  col.  3.  Robust  standard  errors  are  in  parentheses. 

+  p  <  .10. 

*  p  <  .05. 

**  p  <  .01. 

***  p  <  .001. 
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abstract  This  qualitative  study  examines  the  perceptions  of  mothering  in  pros¬ 
titution  among  Israeli  female  child  protection  officers.  The  authors  hypothesize  that 
their  views  are  affected  by  social  perceptions  of  motherhood  and  prostitution,  as  well 
as  by  their  life  experience.  Data  were  collected  through  semistructured  interviews. 

The  study  finds  that  the  participants  expressed  views  of  mothering  and  prostitution 
through  two  narratives  stemming  from  an  underlying  premise  that  linking  mothering 
with  prostitution  is  not  necessarily  problematic.  One  narrative  supports  that  prem¬ 
ise,  while  the  other  disputes  it.  The  coexistence  of  these  two  narratives  and  the 
complex  relationship  between  them  creates  difficulties  in  the  discourse  about  mother¬ 
ing  in  prostitution.  The  discussion  proposes  that  the  participants' views  of  mothering  in 
prostitution  reflect  a  conflict  between  a  masculine  and  feminine  ethics,  and  points  to 
how  the  structural  similarity  between  the  two  narratives  has  a  limiting  and  a  stifling 
effect  on  the  debate  about  mothering  in  prostitution. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  study  explores  the  perceptions  of  Israeli  child  protection  officers 
(CPOs)  toward  mothering  in  prostitution.  A  growing  number  of  studies 
suggest  that  a  considerable  number  of  women  in  prostitution  are  mothers. 
For  example,  in  a  large  sample  of  1,963  women  in  street  prostitution  in 
New  York,  69.4  percent  had  children  (Weiner  1996)  and  two  studies  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Midwest  found  88  percent  (Dalla  2004)  and  91  percent  (Sloss 
2002)  of  the  studied  women  had  children.  Yet  social  and  professional  dis¬ 
course  about  mothering  in  prostitution  is  in  its  inception.  Social  workers 
working  as  CPOs,  most  of  whom  are  women,  meet  with  these  mothers 
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in  prostitution  and  discuss  mothering  in  prostitution  in  their  capacity 
as  those  responsible,  on  behalf  of  the  state,  for  the  welfare  of  children 
deemed  to  be  at  risk.  Their  distinctive  role,  coupled  with  their  own  ex¬ 
periences  as  women  and,  in  some  cases,  as  mothers,  gives  them  a  unique 
viewpoint,  which  offers  insights  into  how  mothering  in  prostitution  is  per¬ 
ceived  in  social  discourses.  In  order  to  learn  about  CPOs’  practice  with 
women  in  prostitution,  it  is  important  to  understand  how  CPOs  make  sense 
of  social  and  professional  discourses  regarding  prostitution  that  may  clash 
with  their  personal  views  of  this  phenomenon. 

The  Hebrew  word  for  prostitution,  Znut,  is  the  term  commonly  used 
in  Israeli  cultural,  political,  academic,  and  media  discourses  on  the  topic, 
across  various  ideological  perspectives.  Hence,  despite  its  negative  con¬ 
notations,  the  authors  saw  it  as  suitable  to  be  used  in  this  study,  more  so 
than  others  terms  such  as  sex  work  or  commercial  sex  that  are  only  rarely 
used  in  the  Israeli  context. 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  MOTHERING 

Motherhood  is  at  once  a  dynamic  identity,  role,  experience,  and  myth, 
and  each  of  these  facets  is  imbued  with  meanings  that  influence  and  are 
influenced  by  the  social  order  and  cultural  discourses  in  any  given  set¬ 
ting  and  period  (De  Beauvoir  1949;  Chodorow  1978;  Thurer  2007).  The 
authors  hypothesize  that  key  concepts  of  the  Western  myth  about  moth¬ 
ering  influence  the  views  of  professionals  who  interact  with  the  mothers 
of  children  being  assessed  for  risk. 

The  perception  in  Western  cultures  of  the  mother  as  the  person  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  physical  and  especially  mental  welfare  of  a  child  gained 
a  strong  hold  in  the  twentieth  century  (Rich  1976;  Chodorow  1978).  This 
shift,  coupled  with  the  scientific  view  that  the  first  years  of  life  are  crucial 
to  an  individual’s  development,  increased  the  expectations  placed  on  the 
mother  in  both  number  and  complexity  (Mitchell  and  Black  1995;  Palgi- 
Hecker  2005).  These  ideas  objectify  the  mother  as  an  essential  tool  for 
a  child’s  growth,  whose  purpose  is  to  fulfill  the  child’s  needs.  The  myth 
of  intensive  motherhood  that  dominates  many  Western  cultures  today  dic¬ 
tates  that  good  mothers  invest  a  great  deal  of  quality  time,  energy,  and 
money  in  raising  their  children  (Warner  2005;  O’Reilly  2006).  Mothers 
are  judged  by  these  standards  even  when  they  themselves  must  contend 
with  structural  and  environmental  conditions  that  undermine  their  moth- 
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ering  efforts.  Such  circumstances  might  include  life  events,  the  child  s  per¬ 
sonality  and  psychodynamics,  family  violence,  poverty,  a  damaging  edu¬ 
cation  system,  sexism,  drug  abuse,  racism,  and  war  (Rich  1976;  Hays  1996; 
Thurer  2007).  Further,  the  expectations  of  intensive  mothering  are  not 
necessarily  consistent  with  the  cultural  values  and  beliefs  of  all  mothers, 
and  meeting  them  requires  personal  and  public  resources  that  many  moth¬ 
ers  lack,  including  those  in  prostitution. 

The  mothering  myth  is  reflected  in  the  policies  toward  mothering  and 
in  the  practice  of  these  policies.  For  cultural  and  national  reasons,  Israeli 
cultural  discourses  and  state  policies  place  great  emphasis  on  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  family  and  view  the  woman’s  primary  duty  as  bearing  children 
and  caring  for  them  and  for  the  home  (Berkovitch  2001;  Fogiel-Bijaoui 
2005).  Family  law  in  Israel  also  tends  to  preserve  the  traditional  distinc¬ 
tions  between  men  and  women  with  respect  to  parental  identities  and 
roles  (Hacker  2005).  However,  the  attitude  toward  mothers  in  prostitu¬ 
tion  can  be  more  nuanced.  Delila  Amir  (1995)  finds  that,  according  to  Is¬ 
raeli  abortion  law,  a  wanted  child  is  defined  as  one  born  to  a  mother  who 
is  young,  healthy,  and  legally  married;  this  definition  facilitates  state- 
funded  abortions  for  pregnancies  that  do  not  match  this  profile.  Michal 
Krumer-Nevo  (2006)  also  describes  the  critical  view  held  by  Israeli  policy 
makers  and  professionals  toward  financially  distressed  and  socially  mar¬ 
ginalized  mothers,  whose  treatment  by  the  state  is  cast  in  terms  of  super¬ 
vision  and  control  rather  than  care  and  concern.  Milli  Mass  (2005)  sug¬ 
gests  that  parents’  rights  in  Israel  are  conditional  upon  their  ability  to 
shield  their  children  from  harm,  while  the  child’s  welfare  is  considered 
absolute  and  independent  of  the  child’s  bond  with  his  or  her  parents.  This 
being  the  case,  the  mere  fact  that  a  mother  engages  in  prostitution  may, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities,  be  enough  to  cast  her  mothering  into  doubt 
and  to  jeopardize  her  right  to  maintain  custody  of  her  children,  or  even 
to  have  any  contact  with  them. 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  PROSTITUTION 

Prostitution  is  a  highly  stigmatized  occupation  marked  by  wanton  sex¬ 
uality,  disgrace,  social  deviation,  and  infamy  (Roberts  1993;  Almog  2008). 
The  attitude  of  any  given  state  and  its  representatives  toward  prostitu¬ 
tion  and  people  in  prostitution  tends  to  reflect  the  sociocultural  view  and 
is  communicated  through  legislation,  official  policies,  and  the  practices 
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of  professionals.  In  Israel,  following  British  criminal  law  but  departing 
from  US  law,  prostitution  is  legal,  although  pimping  and  soliciting  are 
not.  This  legal  approach  is  grounded  in  the  perception  of  prostitution  as 
a  free  market  transaction  between  two  consenting  adults.  Still,  Israeli 
law  enforcement  in  this  area  is  contradictory  and  ambivalent.  On  the  one 
hand,  since  1962,  women  in  prostitution  are  prohibited  from  “working 
under  a  roof”  and  are  sometimes  charged  with  “loitering”  or  “disturbing 
the  peace”  (Amir  and  Amir  2004, 145).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Israeli  busi¬ 
ness  of  prostitution  is  growing  through  brothels,  massage  parlors,  sex¬ 
ual  escort  services,  and  the  Internet,  with  the  tacit  agreement  of  the  local 
police  authorities,  who  are  supposed  to  regulate  and  control  pimping  and 
prostitution  (Amir  and  Amir  2004).  Israeli  media  frequently  estimate  that 
about  1  million  visits  are  made  per  month  to  organized  sex  trade  estab¬ 
lishments,  where  each  woman  sees  an  average  of  10  customers  a  day  (e.g., 
Eglash  2012). 

The  Israeli  approach  reflects  both  functionalist  and  liberal  notions  of 
prostitution  as  a  legitimate  occupation,  assuming  that  those  engaged  in 
it  have  autonomy  in  choosing  the  conditions  of  their  work  (Bullough  and 
Bullough  1996;  Levin  and  Peled  2011).  Functional  structuralists  legitimize 
prostitution  as  a  means  of  conserving  the  marriage  institution,  by  pre¬ 
senting  men  with  a  way  to  fulfill  their  sexual  needs  without  actually  leav¬ 
ing  their  wives  for  other  women  (Davis  1961).  Liberal  feminists  largely 
present  prostitution  as  a  frontline  female  force  in  society,  an  independent, 
legitimate  occupation  that  enables  women  to  freely  enter  financial  ties 
as  they  please  and  to  terminate  them  at  any  given  time  (Pateman  1995). 
Such  thinking  also  lies  behind  the  proposal  to  legalize  prostitution,  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  public  debate  in  Israel  and  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years 
(Weitzer  2000;  Almog  2008).  Legally,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  woman  engaged  in  prostitution  from  being  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
mother. 

An  alternative  viewpoint,  associated  with  radical  feminism,  sees  pros¬ 
titution  as  a  practice  of  violence,  oppression,  and  exploitation  founded  on 
relationships  of  domination  between  genders  and  calls  for  it  to  be  banned 
and  for  its  victims  to  receive  support  (MacKinnon  1989;  Almog  2010).  It 
sees  prostitution  as  a  social  institution  that  perpetuates  sexual  inequal¬ 
ity,  maintains  the  treatment  of  women  as  objects,  and  violates  their  fun¬ 
damental  right  to  dignity,  and  as  such  is  harmful  to  all  women.  This  ap¬ 
proach  is  supported  by  research  that  suggests  most  women  in  prostitution 
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were  the  victims  of  sexual  abuse,  violence,  and  other  adversities  both  before 
and  after  entering  prostitution,  and  therefore  exhibit  a  high  incidence  of 
post-traumatic  symptoms  (Farely  2003;  Herman  2003).  When  viewed  in 
this  way,  it  is  clear  that  many  women  in  prostitution  are  likely  to  do  so 
because  they  lack  accessible  alternatives  to  survive  mentally  or  financially. 
This  picture  of  mothers  in  prostitution  also  puts  into  question  whether  they 
are  indeed  able  to  function  as  good  mothers  in  a  traditional  sense,  since  it 
portrays  them  as  weak  and  weakened,  physically  and  emotionally  hurt,  and 
in  need  of  help  to  leave  behind  the  world  of  prostitution  that  puts  both 
them  and  their  children  at  risk. 

In  recent  years,  the  radical-feminist  perspective  has  become  more  in¬ 
fluential  in  the  public  Israeli  discourse  regarding  prostitution,  as  evident 
in  the  popular  media,  academic  and  professional  publications  and  confer¬ 
ences,  the  establishment  of  an  innovative  public  welfare  service  designed 
to  support  women  in  prostitution,  and  a  pending  law  proposal  in  the  Is¬ 
raeli  parliament  that  seeks  to  criminalize  clients  of  prostitution.  Yet,  these 
new  developments  do  not  specifically  discuss  or  target  mothers  in  prosti¬ 
tution  (Peled  and  Krumer-Nevo  2013). 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  MOTHERING  IN  PROSTITUTION 

Since  mothering  in  prostitution  runs  counter  to  the  conventional  view  of 
mothering,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  is  commonly  viewed  as  flawed. 
The  motherhood  myth  strictly  separates  mothering  from  sexuality,  as  it 
does  dependence  from  independence,  self-sacrifice  from  self-fulfillment, 
and  domesticity  from  the  sphere  of  public  activity  (Welldon  1988).  In 
Christianity,  the  mother  figure  is  represented  by  the  Virgin  Mary  (Tish- 
koff  2006);  in  Judaism,  the  figure  of  Eve  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
wayward  Lilith,  who  renounces  her  maternal  status  (Abarbanel  1994). 
Disassociations  of  this  sort  hinder  the  creation  of  social  and  cultural 
discourses  that  reconcile  motherhood  with  prostitution.  Indeed,  there 
appears  to  be  a  social  disregard  for  the  very  existence  of  mothers  in  pros¬ 
titution,  judging  by  the  dearth  of  social,  legal,  professional,  or  academic 
discourse  and  data  on  the  issue,  in  Israel  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world  (Dalla 
2003;  2004). 

Interviews  with  mothers  in  prostitution  suggest  that  when  mothers 
in  prostitution  come  to  the  attention  of  professionals,  some  are  declared 
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unfit  and  asked  to  hand  over  their  children  to  the  care  of  welfare  au¬ 
thorities,  even  without  concerns  about  drug  abuse  (Roberts  1993;  Dalla 
2004;  Sloss  and  Harper  2004).  The  authors  also  expect  that  the  more  a 
woman  is  perceived  by  professionals  as  choosing  to  engage  in  prostitution 
voluntarily,  the  greater  the  tendency  is  to  blame  her  and  to  find  fault  with 
her  mothering,  whenever  her  performance  as  a  mother  or  her  children’s 
development  fails  to  meet  social  expectations.  Stephanie  Wahab  (2002) 
and  Einat  Peled  and  Lia  Levin  (forthcoming)  find  that,  in  fact,  social 
workers  are  inclined  to  perceive  women  in  prostitution  as  victims  in  need 
of  protection,  but  it  is  unclear  whether  this  approach  is  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  judgmental  attitudes  toward  those  who  are  also  mothers  of  chil¬ 
dren.  For  example,  studies  of  how  CPOs  perceive  mothers  who  are  also 
victims  of  domestic  violence  indicate  that  the  mothers  are  blamed  for  the 
child’s  distress,  and  little  attention  is  paid  to  their  own  subjective  account 
(Bourassa  et  al.  2008;  Johnson  and  Sullivan  2008).  Conversely,  Rochelle 
Dalla  (2004)  calls  for  professionals  to  see  the  problems  in  the  mothering 
by  women  in  prostitution  as  stemming  primarily  from  the  family  and  so¬ 
cial  environment  in  which  they  grew  up  and  from  the  lack  of  social  sup¬ 
port  and  solutions  for  their  problems. 

SUMMARY  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

Even  though  over  the  past  2  decades  prostitution  is  increasingly  per¬ 
ceived  in  public  discourse  as  a  social  problem  in  Israel  and  the  West,  Is¬ 
raeli  social  policy  toward  it  remains  ambivalent,  essentially  considering 
it  an  unavoidable  evil.  Debate  and  policies  about  mothering  in  prostitu¬ 
tion  in  particular  are  nonexistent,  though  social  workers  encounter  moth¬ 
ers  in  prostitution  in  the  course  of  their  work  and  provide  them  with  var¬ 
ious  services  (Sloan  and  Wahab  2000;  Macy  and  Graham  2012;  Peled  and 
Levin,  forthcoming).  Although  society  as  a  whole  may  disregard  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  mothering  in  prostitution,  CPOs  cannot,  as  their  work  compels 
them  to  assess  the  mothering  practices  of  women  in  prostitution  who 
come  under  their  care  and  to  intervene  appropriately.  This  intervention 
is  quite  likely  influenced  by  the  social  perceptions  of  motherhood,  prosti¬ 
tution,  and  mothering  in  prostitution,  as  well  as  by  their  own  personal 
experiences.  Accordingly,  this  study  examines  the  views  held  by  CPOs  to¬ 
ward  mothers  in  prostitution  and  tries  to  trace  their  origins. 
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METHOD 

This  naturalistic  qualitative  study  is  based  on  personal  interviews.  The 
qualitative  method  is  particularly  suited  to  the  study  of  perceptions  of  com¬ 
plex,  multilayered  social  phenomena;  the  researchers’  main  role  is  to  al¬ 
low  people  to  tell  their  story,  to  listen  to  it,  understand  it  in  its  complexity, 
and  describe  this  complexity  as  faithfully  as  possible  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  study’s  participants  (Lincoln  and  Guba  1985;  Patton  1990).  The  nat¬ 
uralistic  approach  prescribes  an  awareness  of  how  the  researchers  use 
their  subjectivity  to  understand  the  study  participants  and  how  it  comes 
across  during  the  stages  of  data  collection,  analysis,  and  writing.  This 
requires  researchers  to  maintain  a  reflective  monitoring — throughout  all 
stages  of  the  study — of  the  ways  in  which  their  own  views  and  values  might 
intervene  (Watt  2007). 

The  interviews  were  conducted  by  the  second  author,  who  worked  at 
the  time  as  a  generalist  social  worker  at  a  municipal  welfare  department, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  first  author,  who  researches  violence  against 
women.  Like  the  study  participants,  both  of  the  authors  are  social  work¬ 
ers.  They  are  also  mothers  who  grew  up  and  live  in  the  patriarchal  Israeli 
society,  so  the  sociocultural  perceptions  surrounding  motherhood,  pros¬ 
titution,  and  mothering  in  prostitution  are  very  familiar  to  them  and  have 
affected  their  outlook.  They  have  been  influenced  by  critical  discourses 
of  the  myths  of  motherhood  and  prostitution.  Their  continual  dialogue 
about  the  various  views  of  prostitution  and  motherhood  and  their  rele¬ 
vance  to  the  work  of  social  workers  likely  enables  them  to  have  a  complex 
understanding  of  the  participants’  perspective.  However,  it  also  means 
that  they  had  to  take  great  care  throughout  the  study  to  avoid  projecting 
their  views  on  those  expressed  by  the  participants.  This  was  done  through 
extensive  discussions  between  them  and  as  part  of  a  larger  research  group 
on  perceptions  of  prostitution  of  which  they  were  a  part.  These  critical 
reflective  discussions  began  at  the  initial  stage  of  conceptualizing  the  proj¬ 
ect  and  continued  throughout  the  data  collection,  data  analysis,  and  writ¬ 
ing  phases. 


POPULATION  AND  SAMPLE 

The  study  participants  were  13  female  CPOs.  A  CPO  is  a  social  worker 
working  under  the  authority  of  the  Israeli  Youth  (Care  and  Supervision) 
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Law.  This  law  is  aimed  to  ensure  that  the  welfare  of  disadvantaged  and 
at-risk  minors  is  cared  for  by  the  state,  often  with  the  sanction  of  the 
courts.  At  the  time  of  the  study,  all  the  participants  worked  in  municipal 
welfare  departments  in  Israel’s  central  region.  Some  were  recruited  to  the 
study  by  officially  approaching  their  workplaces,  while  others  were  enlisted 
with  the  help  of  colleagues  who  passed  on  written  requests  for  interviews  to 
fellow  CPOs.  The  authors  attempted  to  create  a  heterogeneous  sample  in 
terms  of  age  and  seniority.  They  assumed  that  the  changes  in  the  Israeli 
public  and  professional  discourses  on  prostitution  that  took  place  in  the 
last  decade  may  be  captured  by  a  sample  diversified  in  this  way,  thus  re¬ 
flecting  a  more  complex  picture  of  CPO  perceptions.  In  total,  they  con¬ 
tacted  18  CPOS  who  considered  taking  part  in  the  study,  five  of  whom  did 
not  participate  due  to  work  commitments  and  unavailability.  Though  it 
was  not  a  prerequisite  for  participation,  throughout  the  interviews  it  be¬ 
came  clear  that  all  of  the  participants  encountered,  at  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
terview  or  in  the  past,  mothers  in  prostitution. 

The  average  age  of  participants  was  41  years:  five  were  ages  31-35,  four 
were  36-45,  and  four  were  46-53.  Ten  of  the  participants  were  mothers, 
nine  of  whom  were  married.  The  remaining  three  were  single  women 
without  children.  The  average  professional  experience  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  as  social  workers  was  13  years:  at  the  time  six  had  between  7  and 
10  years  of  experience,  five  had  between  11  and  20  years,  and  two  had 
over  20  years  of  experience.  The  average  amount  of  time  they  served  as 
CPOs  is  9  years:  three  were  in  that  position  between  1.5  and  5  years,  six 
had  between  6  and  10  years,  and  four  had  over  10  years  in  that  position. 
Most  interviewees  had  both  a  BSW  and  an  MSW.  Two  described  them¬ 
selves  as  religious,  and  the  rest  as  somewhere  on  the  spectrum  between 
observant  and  secular  (see  table  1  for  sample  characteristics). 

DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Each  interview  was  preceded  by  a  phone  call  in  which  the  interviewer 
described  the  study  to  the  prospective  participant  and  answered  ques¬ 
tions:  if  she  agreed  to  be  interviewed,  a  meeting  was  arranged.  All  partic¬ 
ipants  were  interviewed  by  the  second  author  at  a  location  of  the  CPO’s 
choosing.  The  interview  lasted  between  an  hour  and  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Twelve  interviews  were  conducted  in  the  interviewee’s  workplace  and  one 
at  a  cafe.  All  the  interviewees  read  and  signed  an  informed  consent  form 
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tablet.  Sample  Characteristics 


Variable 


Values 


Age  (M  =  41) 


31-35  years  (n  =  5)  36^15  years  (n  =  4)  46-53  years  (n  -  4) 


Years  as  a  social  worker 


(M  =  13) 


7-10  years  (n  =  6)  11-20  years  (n  =  5)  Over  20  years  (n  =  2) 


Years  as  a  CPO 
(M  =  9) 
Religiosity 


1.5-5  years  (n  =  3)  6-10  years  (n  =  6)  Over  10  years  ( n  =  4) 

Religious  (n  =  2)  Observant  or 


secular  (n  =  11) 


Family  status 


Married  with  Single  without 


children  (n  =  9)  children  (n  =  3) 


Note. — CPO  =  child  protection  officer. 

setting  out  the  study’s  objectives,  what  it  involved,  and  the  participant’s 
rights.  The  interviews  were  recorded  and  transcribed  verbatim,  including 
comments  regarding  nonverbal  vocal  aspects. 

The  interviews  were  semistructured,  loosely  guided  by  an  interview 
protocol  that  includes  questions  referring  to  perceptions  of  prostitution, 
motherhood,  mothering  in  prostitution,  and  relevant  professional  aspects 
(see  appendix  1).  The  interviewees  all  gave  the  interviewers  a  warm  wel¬ 
come,  but  there  was  a  note  of  tension  in  the  air  at  the  start  of  the  inter¬ 
views,  which  dissipated  during  the  interviews  as  the  atmosphere  became 
more  amiable  and  intimate.  Data  analysis  followed  the  method  suggested 
by  Anselm  Strauss  and  Juliet  Corbin  (1998)  and  consisted  of  several  stages. 
All  stages  of  analysis  were  conducted  first  by  the  second  author  and  then 
carefully  reviewed  by  the  lead  author.  The  materials  produced  in  each  of 
the  stages  of  analysis  were  then  jointly  discussed,  until  deemed  by  the 
researchers  to  be  sufficiently  rigorous,  in  accordance  with  the  quality  cri¬ 
teria  specified  below.  First,  the  transcripts  were  hand  coded,  by  means  of 
open  and  in  vivo  coding  techniques,  to  identify  themes  and  concepts.  The 
approximately  100  themes  that  emerged  were  then  grouped  into  24  key 
categories  through  a  process  of  axial  coding  (see  appendix  2).  These  were 
analyzed  for  similarities  and  differences  between  ideas  and  experiences 
and  then  organized  into  analytic  and  thematic  categories  through  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  selective  coding  aimed  at  forming  a  broader  framework  of  the 
findings.  Throughout  the  analysis  process,  the  authors  sought  to  maintain 
a  clear  framework  that  would  provide  the  most  faithful  expression  possible 
of  the  participants’  perceptions  toward  mothering  in  prostitution  as  evi¬ 
dent  in  their  narratives,  while  highlighting  both  their  differences  and  com¬ 
mon  features.  While  the  analysis  focused  on  the  content  of  participants’ 
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narratives,  attention  was  paid  to  the  contribution  of  noted  nonverbal  aspects 
of  the  narratives  to  the  understanding  of  expressed  attitudes  (Lieblich, 
Tuval-Mashiach,  and  Zilber  1998).  When  a  nonverbal  aspect  such  as  a  pause 
or  a  change  of  tone  was  understood  by  the  researchers  as  accentuating, 
clarifying,  or  changing  the  meaning  of  the  verbal  content,  this  inference 
was  written  down  and  taken  into  consideration  in  further  phases  of  the 
analysis.  The  analysis  was  performed  on  the  Hebrew  interview  transcripts, 
written  first  in  Hebrew  and  then  translated  to  English. 

Throughout  the  study,  and  particularly  during  the  stages  of  analysis 
and  writing,  care  was  taken  to  maintain  the  quality  standards  of  natural¬ 
istic  qualitative  research  (Lincoln  and  Guba  1985).  The  study’s  credibility 
was  advanced  by  creating  a  pleasant  atmosphere  during  the  interview 
that  permitted  participants  to  express  themselves  openly  and  freely;  by 
ensuring  accurate  and  complete  transcription  of  the  interviews;  and  by 
subjecting  these  to  systematic  analysis  while  preserving  the  interviewees’ 
point  of  view.  The  dependability  of  the  findings  was  facilitated  by  con¬ 
stant  vigilance  against  undue  influences  of  the  researchers’  stance  through¬ 
out  all  stages  of  the  study  through  critical  reflective  discussions  as  de¬ 
scribed  above.  For  example,  the  authors  believe  that  their  effort  to  suspend 
shared  resistance  to  the  objectification  of  mothers  as  apparatuses  for  child 
care  enabled  us  to  better  understand  an  opposing  perception  voiced  by 
many  of  the  participants.  The  findings’  transferability  is  supported  by  a 
detailed  description  of  the  methodology  and  by  thick  descriptions  of  the 
participants’  points  of  view  within  the  context  of  their  lives  and  their 
work. 


ETHICS 

The  interviews  dealt  with  a  number  of  sensitive  topics  that  were  likely 
to  produce  for  both  the  participants  and  the  interviewer  a  degree  of  un¬ 
ease,  such  as  prostitution,  motherhood,  and  professional  conduct.  There¬ 
fore,  the  importance  of  voluntary  consent  to  participation  was  underlined 
before  and  during  the  interviews,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  foster  a  com¬ 
fortable  and  open  atmosphere  to  enhance  the  participants’  sense  of  con¬ 
trol  over  the  information  they  were  sharing.  The  participants  were  given 
fictitious  names  already  in  the  transcriptions,  and  all  identifying  details 
were  disguised  to  maintain  confidentiality.  As  a  token  of  gratitude,  each 
of  the  participants  received  a  book  at  the  end  of  the  interview  on  the 
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phenomenon  of  prostitution.  Once  the  findings  were  written  down,  a  copy 
was  sent  to  each  of  the  participants  with  a  thank-you  note  inviting  their 
comments.  Only  one  brief  comment  was  received,  expressing  interest  in 
the  contents  of  the  findings  section  and  an  approval  of  them.  The  study 
was  approved  by  the  Institutional  Review  Board  (IRB)  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work  at  Tel  Aviv  University. 


FINDINGS 

The  authors  identify  two  different  narratives  in  the  interviews,  and  all 
of  the  interviewed  CPOs  expressed  their  views  of  motherhood  and  pros¬ 
titution  through  a  combination  of  these  two  narratives.  One  narrative  val¬ 
idates  and  the  other  confronts  a  common  professional  premise,  that  the 
conjunction  of  mothering  and  prostitution  is  not  necessarily  a  problem¬ 
atic  one.  The  “validating  narrative,”  which  was  the  more  dominant  of  the 
two,  substantiates  this  basic  premise  and  supports  it,  while  the  “confront¬ 
ing  narrative”  finds  mothering  in  prostitution  to  be  problematic.  It  is 
the  authors’  understanding  that  the  coexistence  of  the  two  narratives — 
and  the  complex  interaction  between  them  for  each  of  the  participants — 
hindered  discussion  of  mothering  in  prostitution,  as  evident  in  occasional 
pauses  and  memory  lapses  in  many  of  the  interviews. 

THE  VALIDATING  NARRATIVE 

In  responding  to  a  general  prompt  about  what  they  think  of  prostitu¬ 
tion  and  mothering,  most  of  the  interviewees  spontaneously  explained  at 
length  and  in  great  detail  why  a  woman’s  work  in  prostitution  has  no  bear¬ 
ing  on  her  mothering,  citing  the  functional  aspects  of  both  occupations. 
They  described  a  good  mother  as  one  who  cares  for  the  physical  condi¬ 
tions  essential  to  her  children’s  development  and  functioning  (food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  regular  attendance  at  educational  institutions,  appropriate  supervi¬ 
sion  when  the  mother  is  away  at  work,  etc.)  and  shields  her  children  from 
exposure  to  the  world  of  prostitution.  By  this  reasoning,  a  woman’s  work 
in  prostitution  does  not  necessarily  compromise  her  mothering,  provided 
she  maintains  complete  and  utter  separation  between  her  work  and  the 
domestic-family  domain.  In  the  validating  narrative,  prostitution  is  de¬ 
fined,  to  use  the  words  of  a  few  of  the  interviewees,  as  a  “profession  like 
any  other,”  chosen  by  the  mother  as  a  means  of  supporting  herself  and 
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her  children  and  founded  on  a  strictly  business  relationship  between  her 
and  her  clients.  It  implies  that,  subject  to  these  conditions  being  met,  the 
CPOs  considered  prostitution  an  acceptable  and  legitimate  occupation,  al¬ 
beit  perhaps  not  one  to  be  commended. 

The  validating  narrative  figured  prominently  in  the  CPOs’  perceptions 
of  their  own  professional  role,  which  focused  on  the  child’s  welfare  as 
set  out  in  Israeli  law,  and  in  their  expectations  of  what  constitutes  good 
mothering.  Noga  described  the  moment  when  she  adopted  this  basic  prem¬ 
ise  in  her  professional  work: 

Noga:  Let’s  say  that,  when  I  started  out  here  as  a  social  worker  at  the 
department,  I  had  a  client  who  reportedly  had  been  found  at  night  at  a 
brothel.  ...  So  I  went  to  the  supervisor  and  asked  her,  “are  there  children  at 
risk  here?” — that’s  the  first  question — and  she  said  to  me  “no,  it’s  not  [risk],  if 
she’s  functioning  then  you  have  no  right,  if  she  is  a  good  mother  and  this  is 
what  she  does  for  her  living,  who  am  I  to  tell  her  what  she  should  work  at? 

There  are  other  people  engaged  in  a  dubious  line  of  work.”  .  .  .  The  first 
impulse  was  to  think  that  this  is  terrible,  and  that  the  children  are  at  risk. 

[But]  after  they  explained  [it]  to  me  I  agree:  as  long  as  it  is  done  without 
hurting  the  children,  she  can  be  a  good  mother. 

From  this  professional  point  of  view,  focused  on  the  child’s  welfare,  when 
the  prostitution  does  not  adversely  affect  mothering  and  the  mother  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  coping  well,  the  CPO  has  no  mandate  to  intervene.  While  most 
of  the  interviewees  recognized  the  hardships  that  their  clients  experi¬ 
ence  due  to  prostitution,  they  seemed  not  to  view  them  as  a  critical  factor 
when  deciding  whether  and  how  to  intervene  with  the  children  and  their 
families;  Eve  said,  “From  where  I’m  standing  I  often  don’t  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  mother’s  pain.  .  .  .  It’s  not  that  I  don’t  consider  the  pain  at  all — 
it  wouldn’t  at  all  be  true  to  say  that — of  course  I  experience  the  pain  and 
see  her  pain,  but  it’s  not,  uh  .  .  .  the  principle  guiding  me  as  to  whether  to 
leave  the  child  with  her.” 

Sidelining  the  mother’s  prostitution-induced  hardships  to  the  margins 
of  professional  intervention  appears,  however,  to  create  internal  conflict 
for  several  interviewees,  between  their  professional  identity  and  their 
other  identities,  such  as  mothers  and  daughters.  As  Paz  explained:  “In 
the  eyes  of  a  child  protection  officer,  the  focus  is  only  on  the  child — so  I 
could  see  where  it  [the  prostitution]  is  really  not  all  that  bad  .  .  .  where  it 
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shouldn’t  necessarily  get  in  the  way.  ...  It  wasn’t  the  primary  focus,  and 
yes,  this  is  where  my  work  as  a  child  protection  officer  came  up  against 
my  intuition  as  the  daughter  of,  or  mother  of,  or  as  a  woman  first  and 
foremost.” 

In  what  the  authors  term  as  the  interviewees’  validating  narrative, 
the  impersonal  professional  tone  usually  prevailed.  An  exception  was  in 
the  area  of  women’s  work  and  mothering.  Participants  said  that  they  un¬ 
derstood  their  clients’  decision  to  work  in  prostitution,  despite  being  moth¬ 
ers  to  children  at  home,  as  a  response  to  the  basic  needs  of  economic  sur¬ 
vival  and  autonomy:  “If  it  happened  that,  you  know,  for  the  sake  of  my 
children  I  had  to  get ...  to  feed  them  and  that  sort  of  thing,  then  I  would 
do  it — that’s  something  that  I  could  relate  to  in  terms  of  the  sort  of  things 
that  [these]  women  have  to  resort  to”  (Mira).  The  interviewees  also  re¬ 
lated  to  the  struggle  of  their  clients,  as  working  women,  to  strike  the  right 
balance  between  work  and  mothering.  Ravit  talked  about  her  client,  shift¬ 
ing  to  first  person  as  if  she  talks  about  herself:  “She  puts  her  child  in  bed, 
asks  the  neighbor  to  enter  every  once  in  a  while  and  see  that  all  is  well; 
then  I  go  out  until  7  in  the  morning,  return,  wake  her  up  and  prepare  her 
a  sandwich,  she  goes  to  school  and  I  rest.  I  then  have  the  whole  day  (to 
rest)  and  so  I  can  pull  it  together.” 


THE  CONFRONTING  NARRATIVE 

The  confronting  narrative  challenges  the  premise  that  the  combination 
of  mothering  and  prostitution  need  not  be  problematic.  While  evident  im¬ 
plicitly  in  the  views  of  most  participants,  this  view  was  voiced  explicitly 
by  about  a  third  of  the  participants,  who  admitted  that  they  had  difficulty 
accepting  that  mothering  in  prostitution  is  not  a  problem.  As  Sarah  and 
Zehava  said: 

Sarah:  You  say  how  can  I  help  mothers  in  prostitution,  and  I’m  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  .  .  .  maybe  a  lot  with  .  .  .  how  to  get  them  out  of  prostitution,  so 
they  can  be  better  mothers,  because  I  really  have  a  hard  time  accepting  it. 

Zehava:  Parenting  is  a  more  general  thing;  for  example,  it  also  means  pro¬ 
viding  a  child  with  confidence  and  a  [positive]  environment.  So  if  a  child 
grows  up  with  a  mother  who  is  a  prostitute  and  she  responds  to  his  needs 
and  then  he  gets  to  school  and  what  is  important  for  him  in  school  is  the 
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image  of  his  parents  in  the  eyes  of  others,  then  yes,  there  is  harm  here.  And 
the  harm  could  be  also  in  the  question  of  what  is  happening  to  the  woman 
herself,  I  mean  the  extent  of  her  disconnection,  how  capable  she  is  to  dis¬ 
connect  from  her  body  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  hand  to  provide  her 
child  with  a  sense  of  integrity,  of  inner  integration.  This  needs  to  be  ex¬ 
amined. 

The  CPOs’  view  that  prostitution  is  harmful  to  the  women’s  children 
stemmed  from  their  belief  that  the  optimal  type  of  mothering  is  more  than 
providing  for  the  children’s  basic  needs.  It  also  involves  the  mother’s  self- 
image,  how  she  is  viewed  by  society,  and  her  ability  to  serve  as  a  positive 
model  for  her  children  in  terms  of  mental  health,  self-esteem,  and  general 
approach  to  life.  Described  from  this  angle,  the  interviewees’  portrayal 
of  their  clients’  experiences  depicts  prostitution  as  harmful  and  involving 
acute  stigma,  emotional  disengagement,  and  a  troublesome  view  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  women  and  men.  This  seemed  to  lead  the  interviewees 
to  question  whether  mothering  can  indeed  be  kept  entirely  separate  from 
prostitution,  inasmuch  as  the  welfare  of  any  mother  is  inextricably  bound 
up  with  that  of  her  child.  The  confronting  narrative  expressed  an  expanded 
view  of  the  interviewees  regarding  mothers  in  prostitution  as  women  who 
are  themselves  hurt  and  need  help: 

Ravit:  I  don’t  know  who  touched  my  heart  more — this  child  or  the  .  .  .  this 
mother,  who  had  been  so  badly  rejected  by  her  own  mother  and  severely 
abused  by  her  partner  and  then  by  her  boyfriend  after  that  and  .  .  .  ended  up 
in  drug  abuse  and  prostitution. 

Lior :  Today  I  meet  with  the  mothers  really  from  a  very  different  point  of 
view  .  .  .  come  from  a  place  where  I  also  see  the  mother  and  not  just  the 
distress  that  the  child  is  in,  but  at  the  same  time  to  really  put  things  on  the 
table,  but  I  mean,  really  make  a  connection  with  them  from  that  point  of 
view.  .  .  .  And  to  really  try  in  this  way  [to  hear]  what  they’re  saying,  what 
they’re  telling  about  themselves — what  are  they  missing  that  can  strengthen 
them. 

The  confronting  narrative  not  only  directly  challenges  the  premise  that 
prostitution  does  not  necessarily  impede  mothering  but  also  expands  on 
the  narrow  view  of  the  validating  narrative  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
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prostitution,  mothering,  the  child’s  welfare,  and  the  CPO  s  role.  It  disputes 
the  internal  logic  behind  the  validating  narrative,  by  suggesting  that  moth¬ 
ers  must  meet  not  only  their  children’s  physical  and  emotional  needs 
but  also  identify  and  support  their  developmental  needs,  and  that  their 
ability  to  fulfill  these  functions  depends  on  their  physical  and  emotional 
condition: 

Leah:  [Mothering  is]  a  lot  of  dedication  ...  a  lot  of  responsibility.  .  .  .  Again, 
it’s  ...  the  ability  to  keep  things  together,  to  be  there,  and  to  be  there 
also,  I  don’t  mean  in  the  physical  sense,  but  to  give  the  feeling  that  you’re 
there  and  you’re  helping,  that  it’s  always  possible  to  come  to  you,  with 
any  problem  and  difficulty. 

Zehava:  To  be  a  good  mother  you  also  need  to  be  happy — there’s  no  two 
ways  about  it — it’s  like,  you  can’t  love  your  children  and  be  giving  to 
them  if  you’re  not  happy  and  you’re  not  realizing  yourself— because 
that’s  their  hope. 

Thinking  about  their  own  mothering  experiences  allowed  the  CPOs  who 
were  mothers  to  put  aside  their  professional  definition  of  a  good  mother 
and  to  confess  to  the  dilemmas  and  feelings  of  insecurity  that  they  them¬ 
selves  experience.  Sarah,  for  example,  said: 

What  does  a  child  need?  I’m  still  trying  to  find  out.  [Laughs]  I’m  still 
learning.  .  .  .  It’s  a  challenge,  I’m  constantly  learning  about  it  as  someone, 
you  know,  in  the  thick  of  it — as  a  mother. 

In  their  descriptions  of  the  general  phenomenon  of  prostitution,  the 
CPOs  outlined  the  various  types  of  harm,  both  physical  and  emotional, 
that  prostitution  often  inflicts  upon  women:  from  physical  violence  and  ex¬ 
posure  to  disease,  through  degradation  and  loss  of  control,  to  loss  of  iden¬ 
tity  and  spiritual  impairment.  These  perceptions  led  them  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  mothers  in  prostitution  may  experience  hardship  and  jeopardize 
their  children’s  development,  even  when  they  manage  to  provide  ade¬ 
quately  for  their  children’s  physical  needs.  They  further  argued  that  for  a 
mother  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  of  motherhood,  she  must  have  the 
support  of  her  environment  and  of  society,  a  support  that  is  often  lacking 
for  women  in  prostitution.  Moreover,  while  the  validating  narrative  as- 
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sumes  that  prostitution  is  an  occupation  of  choice,  the  confronting  nar¬ 
rative  questions  this,  given  the  serious  harm  brought  on  by  prostitution. 
Many  interviewees  referred  to  prostitution  as  a  situation  of  no  choice: 

Mira :  For  example,  can  we  say  that  a  woman  who,  as  a  girl,  had  been  sex¬ 
ually  abused  by  her  father  and  then  went  on  to  become  a  prostitute,  that 
she  .  .  .  even  when  she  was  over  18  and  a  grown-up,  is  that  really  a  choice — 
or  that’s  what  she  was  fated  to  become  was  determined  by  those  experiences 
in  her  childhood?  I  don’t  know. 

The  interviewees’  confronting  narrative  reflects  both  a  measure  of  close¬ 
ness  to  mothers  in  prostitution  and  a  distance  from  them.  It  prompted  a 
personal  view  of  a  woman  in  prostitution  as  one  with  a  complex  identity 
and  life  experiences  that  evoke  sympathy.  Yet,  the  extensive  descriptions  of 
prostitution  and  the  extraordinary  hardships  that  mothers  in  prostitution 
experience  underlines  the  chasm  that  existed  between  the  participants  and 
“these  women”.  As  Anat  put  it:  “Look,  they  have  their  own  background — 
sexual  traumas,  a  difficult  background.  I  come  from  a  background  where  I 
was  encouraged,  I  was  given  the  strength  to  do  things.” 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  TALKING  ABOUT  MOTHERING 
IN  PROSTITUTION 

A  comparison  of  the  two  narratives  reveals  their  similar  effect  on  the 
professional  discourse  about  mothering  in  prostitution:  they  both  help  to 
silence  it.  At  the  very  core  of  the  validating  narrative  lies  its  central  mes¬ 
sage  that  rules  out  any  discussion  of  the  subject.  Paradoxically,  for  the 
conjunction  of  prostitution  and  mothering  to  exist  and  to  be  tolerated, 
the  two  phenomena  must  be  kept  strictly  separate  in  regard  to  and  within 
the  individual  woman.  Since  the  mere  discussion  by  the  CPO  and  the 
woman  in  prostitution  about  prostitution  creates  an  association  of  some 
kind  between  the  two  worlds  of  prostitution  and  mothering,  it  under¬ 
mines  the  strict  segregation  that  is  regarded  as  essential  for  maintaining 
adequate  mothering  under  these  circumstances. 

Ostensibly,  the  confronting  narrative  offered  the  prospect  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  mother  in  prostitution  and  the  CPO.  In  reality,  according  to 
the  interviewees,  such  dialogues  proved  almost  impossible,  as  they  would 
initiate  a  conversation,  but  the  mothers  would  refuse  to  engage: 
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Eve:  They  don’t  share,  they  don’t  tell,  it’s  something  they’re  ashamed  about, 
a  secret.  Even  though  they  know  that  we  know  what  they  do  for  a  living, 
and  we’re  raising  the  issue  before  them,  we  tell  them  “We  know  that  you’re 
engaged  in  prostitution  and  let’s  try  to  understand  where,  how  it  ”  .  .  . 

Only  [a]  few  mothers,  maybe  only  after  they  have  reached  another  life  where 
they  have  left  prostitution  behind,  were  ready  to  come  and  say  so  “I  was 
there.”  .  .  .  When  it’s  still  going  on  they  don’t  share. 

In  other  words,  the  CPOs  reported  how  they  fail  to  get  the  mothers  to  talk 
about  prostitution.  They  interpret  this  silence  as  fear  that  confessing  to 
working  in  prostitution  and  of  the  difficulties  it  entails,  would  result 
in  a  dreaded  loss  of  custody  over  their  children.  Yet,  as  stemming  from 
the  reported  premise  of  CPO’s  work  with  mothers  in  prostitution,  pros¬ 
titution  in  and  by  itself  does  not  warrant  a  mandatory  intervention  with  the 
children.  This  may  suggest  that  the  mothers  have  either  not  been  apprised 
of — or  refuse  to  believe — the  CPOs’  basic  premise  that  the  conjunction  of 
mothering  and  prostitution  is  not  necessarily  a  problematic  one. 

The  interviewees  understood  the  women’s  fear  of  revealing  the  secret 
of  prostitution,  given  the  social  stigma  associated  with  women  in  prosti¬ 
tution  and  the  latter’s  view  of  CPOs  as  representatives  of  the  society  that 
holds  and  perpetuates  these  stigmas.  The  interviews  suggest  that  both 
the  mothers  in  prostitution  and  the  CPOs  steered  well  clear  of  the  issue  of 
prostitution:  the  mothers  for  fear  of  being  hurt,  and  the  CPOs  in  an  effort 
to  accept  the  women  for  what  they  are  and  not  to  offend  them: 

Sarah:  [I]  don’t  remember  anyone  telling  me  that  this  is  what  she  does,  that 
she  works  as  a  prostitute.  ...  I  think  that  first  of  all,  this  is  the  image  that 
is  associated  with  .  .  .  work,  with  .  .  .  Work  of  this  sort  is  not  socially 
acceptable,  I  can  understand  that,  but  again,  it’s  not  a  profession  that  is  .  .  . 

It’s  very  hard  for  us  to  accept . . .  this  as  an  occupation.  It  has  . .  .We  said  it  has 
elements  ...  I  said  that  it  involves  things  that  are  both  very  difficult 
and  which  also  involve  shame,  I  suppose,  there’s  a  fear  of  opening  it  up,  of 
confiding  in  the  authorities.  “What  does  that  say  about  me,  what  is  it,  what 
are  the  implications  for  the  relationship  with  the  child,  would  it  make  any 
difference?  Where  will  this  information  go?  Will  they  keep  it  [only]  here?” 

The  dialogue  between  the  CPOs  and  the  mothers,  incorporating  as 
it  did  both  narratives  concerning  mothers  and  women  in  prostitution  ap- 
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pears  to  have  communicated  complex  and  contradictory  messages  to  the 
mothers.  The  overt  message,  drawn  from  the  validating  narrative,  invited 
her  to  confide  in  the  CPO  on  the  grounds  that  mothering  in  prostitution 
is  an  acceptable  phenomenon  that  is  not  necessarily  harmful.  However, 
at  the  same  time  a  covert  message  was  communicated,  stemming  from 
the  confronting  narrative  that  prostitution  is  dangerous  and  harmful,  and 
that  mothering  in  prostitution  in  particular  is  problematic  and  fraught 
with  difficulties.  The  coexistence  of  these  two  seemingly  contradictory  nar¬ 
ratives  was  naturally  present  in  the  interviews  as  well,  which  may  account 
for  the  interviewees’  difficulty  in  talking  about  the  subject.  They  confessed 
to  feeling  unease,  confusion,  and  ambivalence  with  regard  to  their  own 
internal  dialogue  with  the  two  narratives: 

Shani:  [Sigh  and  a  long  pause]  That’s  the  point  that  I  told  you — that  I  don’t 
know  if  I  have  really  formulated  my  position  on  the  subject,  because  on  the 
one  hand  I  have  not  come  across — that’s  to  say,  maybe,  because  those 
who  come  to  me  are  the  ones  whose  mothering  is  currently  stuck  with 
difficulties  and  it  just  isn’t  working  out — it’s  just  not  working  and  often  it 
involves  a  second  generation  .  .  .  and  it’s,  let’s  just  say,  something  that  I  say 
is  true,  about  the  fact  that  you’re  working  as  a  prostitute,  I  can’t,  like  I 
could  interfere  with  your  professional  life — me,  the  only  stance  I  can  take 
is  that  I  have  maybe  the  authority,  or,  or,  the  place  that  I’m  going  into 
is  where  does  it  meet  you  with  your  child,  how  much  is  he  exposed  to 
your  clients,  to  telephone  calls  about  these  things — that’s  one  side  of 
things — that’s  to  say,  how  much  does  the  work  come  into  the  home,  how 
much  does  she  manage  to  put  [limits  on  this  thing],  if  she  does  manage 
it — on  the  face  of  it  I  can’t  criticize  her,  not  really.  ...  If  it  doesn’t  get 
into  the  home,  if  it’s  at  [certain]  hours  and  shifts  and  in  another  town  or 
somewhere  else,  that’s  another  thing.  But  I  think  that  sometimes  the  .  .  . 
lifestyle,  the  emotional  detachment  and  the  disassociation,  all  the  elements 
that  enable  you  to  work,  that’s  exactly  the  elements  that  as  mothers  you 
can’t — you  need  to  see  the  child. 

The  interviewees’  ambivalence  appeared  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
emotional  separation,  which  in  the  validating  narrative  is  seen  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  good  mothering  in  prostitution,  was  perceived  in  the  confront¬ 
ing  narrative  as  harmful  to  mothering.  Moreover,  the  notion  that  prostitu¬ 
tion  is  negative  and  has  far-reaching  consequences  for  a  woman’s  identity 
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and  functioning  not  only  contradicts  the  CPOs’  basic  professional  premise 
(that  prostitution  and  mothering  can  be  kept  separate  from  one  another) 
but  also  made  them  feel  uneasy,  since  they  felt  that  such  a  view  is  unduly 
stigmatizing,  judgmental,  and  harsh.  During  the  interviews,  this  ambiva¬ 
lence  was  evident  in  the  sudden  shifts  between  the  two  narratives,  as  the 
CPOs  vacillated  between  them.  The  confronting  narrative  often  appeared 
to  represent  the  CPOs’  more  personal  gut  feeling,  while  the  validating  nar¬ 
rative  seemed  to  reflect  their  professional-rational  thinking. 

The  difficulty  encountered  in  discussing  the  issue  of  mothering  in 
prostitution  with  the  CPOs  during  the  interviews  was  also  reflected  in  the 
hasty  transitions  from  one  question  to  the  next,  in  the  heavy  pauses,  em¬ 
barrassment,  digressions  from  the  subject,  and  in  the  use  of  humor  to  re¬ 
lieve  tension  and  a  general  discomfiture.  Such  difficulty  is  reflected  in 
Mira’s  description:  “I  have  two  clients  that  both  of  them  umm  .  .  .  drug 
addicts,  umm  .  .  .  Mothers  of  children,  umm  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  there  was  there, 
like,  one  is  not  telling  and  not  admitting,  but  her  friends  tell  ...  on  the 
bad  places  she  got  to,  and  the  other  one,  it’s,  it’s  ...  a  sponsor,  and  it’s  .  .  . 
she  doesn’t  change  friends  and  things  like  that  but  the  .  .  .  the  ...  all  the 
behavior  toward  men,  it’s  . . .  it’s  . . .  this  way . . .  through  the  . . .  through  the 
bed  and  what  a  woman  and  her  femininity  could  give.”  The  difficulty 
seemed  to  be  mutual  as  the  interviewer,  too,  found  the  subject  very  awk¬ 
ward  and  was  greatly  relieved  when  the  conversation  moved  on  from  pros¬ 
titution  to  motherhood  in  general. 

However,  despite  the  great  difficulty  that  it  entailed,  the  topic  of 
mothering  in  prostitution  was  discussed  during  the  interviews,  and  CPOs 
reported  that  they  occasionally  discussed  the  issue  of  mothering  in  pros¬ 
titution  with  coworkers  and  with  the  mothers  themselves.  In  the  inter¬ 
view  with  Leah  there  was  a  moving  description  of  an  intervention  that 
she  had  had  with  a  mother  in  prostitution.  It  involved  an  incident  that 
she  had  initially  forgotten  about,  where  the  silence  on  the  subject  of 
prostitution  was  suddenly  broken  and  an  opportunity  created  for  an  open 
discussion.  The  woman,  who  was  suspected  of  child  neglect  before  but 
denied  it,  had  suddenly  turned  up  one  day  at  the  welfare  office  in  her 
work  attire  from  the  previous  night.  She  told  Leah  she  was  forced  to 
prostitute  and  needs  help  to  escape  her  pimp.  In  this  single  bold  and 
desperate  act,  the  woman  had  brought  together  her  identities  as  a  mother 
and  as  a  prostitute  in  full  view  of  everyone  and  introduced  the  subject  of 
prostitution  into  the  welfare  office  and  into  her  conversation  with  the 
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CPO,  breaking  the  wall  of  silence.  Leah  added  that  the  woman’s  choice 
to  present  herself  openly  as  a  victim  in  need  of  help  (i.e.,  to  dissipate  am¬ 
bivalence  by  claiming  and  acting  on  the  confronting  narrative)  was  greatly 
appreciated  and  enabled  the  CPOs  involved  to  help  her  and  her  child. 
However,  this  unusual  story  is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule;  it  illus¬ 
trates  how  difficult  it  is  to  challenge  the  strict  separation  between  prosti¬ 
tution  and  mothering,  and  between  prostitution  and  the  reality  of  life  be¬ 
yond  it,  and  to  create  a  debate  about  the  subject. 

DISCUSSION 

Two  central  issues  will  be  discussed.  First,  the  authors  propose  that  the 
validating  and  confronting  narratives  reflect  a  tension  existing  between 
masculine-patriarchal  ethics  and  a  feminine-maternal  one,  both  of  which 
influence  the  CPOs’  professional  response  to  mothers  in  prostitution.  Sec¬ 
ond,  they  argue  that  the  separation  between  mothering  and  prostitution, 
promoted  by  the  two  narratives,  is  an  obstructive  and  suppressive  factor 
in  the  attempt  to  create  a  discourse  about  mothering  in  prostitution. 


THE  NARRATIVES  AS  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  ETHICAL  OUTLOOKS 

The  authors  suggest  that  the  validating  narrative  revealed  in  this  study 
reflects  the  principles  of  the  masculine  ethics,  which  are  founded  on  the 
notions  of  rights  and  contracts,  and  define  a  moral  dilemma  as  a  clash  be¬ 
tween  conflicting  rights.  These  ethics  are  based  on  dichotomies  of  truth- 
falsehoods  and  good-bad,  and  promoted  as  objective,  rational,  universal, 
and  encompassing  absolute  principles  (Gilligan  1982;  Diprose  1994).  There¬ 
fore,  by  upholding  the  premise  that  prostitution  and  mothering  may  co¬ 
exist  without  affecting  each  other,  the  CPOs  appear  to  be  speaking  in  the 
dichotomous  language  of  masculine  ethics.  They  present  prostitution  as 
an  occupation  based  on  a  legitimate  contract  between  two  parties  and  sup¬ 
port  the  mother’s  right  to  choose  prostitution  as  an  occupation  and  live¬ 
lihood,  as  long  as  the  child’s  rights  and  interests  (which  are  perceived  as 
separate  and  distinct  from  her  own)  are  not  violated.  In  the  event  of  con¬ 
flict  between  their  rights  and  those  of  their  children,  the  child’s  right  and 
welfare  take  precedence.  In  other  words,  the  law  plays  a  key  and  positive 
role  in  the  validating  narrative,  providing  the  CPO  both  with  a  moral 
compass  and  authority.  The  relationship  between  mother  and  child  and 
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between  the  mother  and  the  CPO  are  also  deemed  to  be  contractual  and 
conditional:  the  mother  must  provide  the  child  with  certain  conditions 
in  return  for  the  privilege  of  maintaining  custody  over  her  and  to  serve 
as  her  mother.  Similarly,  the  CPO  makes  the  mother’s  right  for  privacy 
and  nonintervention  by  the  state  conditional  upon  the  mother’s  ability  to 
keep  her  work  in  prostitution  strictly  separate  from  her  family  life. 

The  link  between  morality  and  rationality  that  characterizes  these 
ethics  echoes  and  perpetuates  the  dichotomy  between  reason  and  think¬ 
ing  on  the  one  hand  and  emotions  and  body  on  the  other.  In  this  case,  emo¬ 
tions  and  the  body  are  excluded  from  the  ethical  equation,  on  grounds  that 
they  are  irrelevant  (Weiss  1999).  The  body,  such  as  that  of  the  mother  in 
prostitution,  is  not  perceived  as  part  of  the  identity;  rather,  the  body  is 
the  person’s  property,  who  can  trade  it  as  he  or  she  sees  fit  (Diprose  1994). 
Deborah  Orr  (2006)  suggests  that  this  way  of  thinking,  whose  in-built 
logic  is  one  of  domination  and  hierarchy  always  results  in  one  group  being 
cast  as  superior  to  another  and  has  systematically  led  to  the  exploitation 
and  oppression  of  women  throughout  history:  those  who  master  logic  and 
reason  are  privileged  over  those  whose  social  role  revolves  around  emo¬ 
tions  and  body.  The  mother’s  pain,  both  physical  and  mental,  therefore 
has  no  effect  on  the  validating  narrative;  nor  do  the  physical  aspects  of 
prostitution,  which  are  rooted  in  the  world  of  touch,  sights,  and  smells,  play 
any  part  in  it.  The  premise  that  mothering  is  not  necessarily  affected 
by  prostitution  is  based  on  the  division  between  mind  and  body  and  be¬ 
tween  interpersonal  relations  and  identity  and  does  not  take  into  account 
the  potential  negative  effect  of  the  woman’s  interpersonal  relations  with 
her  prostitution  clients  on  her  identity  as  a  woman,  her  self-image,  her 
world  outlook,  or  her  relationship  with  her  child,  and  thereby  on  his  or 
her  identity.  In  this  regard,  Carol’s  Gilligan’s  warning  (1982)  that  mascu¬ 
line  ethics  lead  to  apathy  and  indifference  is  most  apposite.  As  discussed 
above  in  the  findings  section,  the  emotions  and  body  of  the  CPOs  are 
also  excluded:  the  only  perspective  that  the  CPO  is  expressing  within  the 
validating  narrative  is  the  professional  one,  while  those  arising  from  her 
other  identities,  such  as  that  of  a  mother,  appear  only  as  part  of  the  con¬ 
fronting  narrative. 

The  confronting  narrative  revealed  in  this  study  may  be  seen  as  the 
CPOs’  expression  of  an  alternative  feminine  ethics  in  which  the  body,  emo¬ 
tions,  and  interpersonal  relations  play  a  central  role.  Feminine  ethics  is 
based  on  concern  and  caring  for  the  other,  through  an  understanding 
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and  an  awareness  that  self  and  other  are  inextricably  bound  together  and 
responsible  for  one  another.  It  is  also  often  seen  as  inconsistent  and  un¬ 
clear,  since  it  is  influenced  by  context  (Gilligan  1982;  Van  den  Ende  2006). 
Sara  Ruddick  (2005)  suggests  that  feminine  ethics  characterizes  the  moral 
position  of  mothering,  which  seeks  to  protect,  adapt,  and  nurture  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  midst  of  a  militant  and  violent  world.  In  the  feminine  ethics, 
the  body  is  perceived  as  an  important  part  of  the  identity,  which  is  itself 
not  a  static  entity  but  an  emergent  property  of  the  dynamic  connections 
between  the  personal  and  social,  the  biographical  and  cultural,  the  body 
and  the  mind  (Van  den  Ende  2006).  While  in  the  validating  narrative  the 
mother  is  seen  as  having  to  act  alone  to  achieve  a  certain  moral  maternal 
position  and  to  provide  for  her  family,  the  ethical  principles  of  the  con¬ 
fronting  narrative  allow  the  CPO  to  feel  responsible  not  only  for  the  child 
but  for  the  mother,  as  well,  and  to  see  them  as  a  single  interactive  unit.  The 
dividing  line  between  the  professional  and  the  personal  blurs,  broadening 
the  CPOs’  perspective,  for  example,  through  using  their  own  mothering 
experience  as  an  outlook  on  their  clients’  mothering  experiences.  The 
confronting  narrative  allows  the  bond  between  mother  and  child  to  take 
center  stage  and  highlights  the  possible  similarities  and  kinship  that  exist 
between  the  CPOs  and  the  mothers  in  prostitution,  beyond  their  apparent 
differences  in  their  status  and  situation. 

The  CPOs’  vacillation  between  the  two  narratives  in  the  interviews 
might  be  a  sign  of  the  ethical  struggle  within  them,  arising  from  their  com¬ 
plex  identities  as  women  and  as  mothers,  placed  in  a  position  of  social 
oversight  in  a  deeply  patriarchal  culture.  Their  professional  role  is  to  care 
for  and  protect  children,  a  role  deeply  rooted  in  feminine  and  maternal 
ethics,  and  thus  aligned  with  their  personal  identity.  Yet  as  CPOs,  this  con¬ 
cern  is  rarely  channeled  into  the  traditional  feminine  practice  of  mu¬ 
tual  assistance.  As  CPOs,  the  role  of  caring  for  and  protecting  children  is 
obliged  to  take  the  form  of  hierarchical  oversight,  derived  from  profes¬ 
sional  norms  based  on  masculine-patriarchal  law  and  a  dichotomous  view 
of  reality  (Parton  2003). 


BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  DISCOURSE  ON  PROSTITUTION 
AND  MOTHERING 

The  authors  suggest  that  the  difficulty  the  interviewer  and  the  inter¬ 
viewees  experienced  in  talking  about  prostitution  and  the  conjunction 
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of  mothering  and  prostitution  echoes  the  difficulty  within  both  narra¬ 
tives  with  regard  to  the  concurrence  of  mothering  and  prostitution  and 
is  a  reflection  of  the  boundaries  of  the  debate  on  the  phenomenon.  Michel 
Foucault  (1971)  describes  how  social  discourse  is  subjected  to  constant  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  regulation  in  a  bid  to  control  its  power  and  hazards. 
These  external  control  mechanisms  include  exclusion  strategies,  the  clear¬ 
est  and  most  familiar  of  which  is  suppression  through  the  outright  ban¬ 
ning  of  discourse.  Hanna  Herzog  and  Kinneret  Lahad  (2006,  8)  dubbed 
this  suppression  device  “the  public  secret,”  a  piece  of  social  knowledge 
that  either  must  not  be  known,  or  known  in  general  terms  but  not  dis¬ 
cussed.  They  argue  that  secrecy  is  a  device  that  provides  society  with  the 
flexibility  to  oppose  conflicting  forces  that  threaten  the  social  structure. 
That  many  of  the  women  in  prostitution  are  mothers  (Weiner  1996;  Sloss 
2002;  Dalla  2004)  is,  the  authors  believe,  one  such  public  secret,  as  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  interviews  as  well  as  in  the  dearth  of  literature  and  data  on 
the  co-occurrence  of  prostitution  and  mothering.  The  framing  of  the  is¬ 
sue  itself  becomes  a  means  of  suppressing,  obscuring,  and  silencing.  Other 
silencing  devices  include  segregation  and  rejection  (Foucault  1971).  While 
the  conversation  in  the  interviews  flowed  easily  when  it  was  about  moth¬ 
erhood  in  general,  a  legitimated  topic,  when  the  discussion  turned  to  pros¬ 
titution  it  tended  to  falter  and  even  more  so  when  it  turned  to  mothering 
in  prostitution.  Rosi  Braidotti  (1997)  suggests  that  women  of  today,  even 
the  educated  among  us,  are  still  in  the  thrall  of  the  tradition  of  feminine 
silence.  Judith  Butler  (1993)  sees  language  as  defining  the  boundaries 
of  what  is  expressible  and  thereby  what  may  be  understood  and  what 
is  familiar.  Further,  such  discussions  run  counter  to  the  traditional  patri¬ 
archal  division  between  the  individual  and  the  public-political,  in  which 
the  mother  in  prostitution  is  seen  as  a  woman  whose  problem  is  private 
rather  than  social  (Fogiel-Bijaoui  1997).  Thus,  the  authors  suggest  that 
writing  on  mothering  in  prostitution  constitute  an  effort  to  dispel  this 
professional  and  public  secret. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

This  study  allowed  the  first  glimmerings  of  a  discourse  to  emerge  about 
a  suppressed  topic  surrounding  a  class  of  stigmatized  women,  whose  ex¬ 
istence  and  suffering  is  only  beginning  to  receive  social  recognition.  The 
authors  suggest  that  the  CPOs’  views  on  mothering  in  prostitution  re- 
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fleet  an  internal  moral  dialogue  between  masculine  and  feminine  ethics, 
a  mark  of  the  CPOs’  complex  identities.  The  authors  suggest  that  the  way 
in  which  the  CPOs  handle  this  conflictual  dialogue  is  a  reflection,  among 
other  things,  of  the  professional  context  and  the  culture  in  which  they 
are  rooted.  The  attempt  to  conduct  a  discussion  about  mothering  in  pros¬ 
titution  with  the  CPOs  in  the  interviews  brought  the  interviewers  and 
the  CPOs  face  to  face  with  the  considerable  difficulty  entailed  in  the 
conjunction  of  motherhood  and  prostitution.  During  the  interview,  the 
CPOs’  views  of  mothering  in  prostitution  were  dynamic  and  revealed  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  current  situation.  Their  perspective  grew  broader 
and  evolved  in  the  course  of  the  interviews,  allowing  conventional  views 
to  be  called  into  question.  Nonetheless,  the  power  of  the  mechanisms  of 
conservation  and  suppression  is  formidable,  and  the  deeply  entrenched 
traditional  patriarchal  custom  of  sharp  demarcation  still  lies  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  views  they  expressed  about  mothering  in  prostitution. 

The  interviews  served  as  a  bridge  between  the  validating  and  the  con¬ 
fronting  narratives,  which  may  pave  the  way  toward  a  new  type  of  pro¬ 
fessional  discourse  between  the  CPOs  and  their  clients.  Social  work  and 
intervention  with  mothers  in  prostitution  could  benefit  from  a  practice 
that  weaves  together  the  ethics  of  rights  and  the  ethics  of  care  and  per¬ 
ceives  them  as  interdependent.  Following  social  work  scholars  in  other 
domains  (Wise  1995;  Orme  2002;  Lloyd  2006),  the  authors  advocate  for 
an  explicit  inclusion  of  the  ethics  of  care  within  the  dominant  ethical 
framework  of  rights  in  CPOs’  intervention  with  mothers  in  general  and 
mothers  in  prostitution  in  particular.  This  would  require  a  reform  in  the 
theory,  professional  training,  and  protocols  of  child  protection  services, 
as  was  advanced  in  the  case  of  intervention  with  children  of  mothers 
who  themselves  are  victims  of  partner  abuse  (Edleson  and  Malik  2008). 
Maintaining  an  ongoing  dialogue  between  the  validating  and  the  con¬ 
fronting  narratives  in  future  research,  practice,  and  social  discourse  will 
help  to  raise  the  visibility  that  prostitution  and  mothering  do  not  exist  in 
isolation,  leading  to  more  sophisticated  and  richer  conceptualizations  and 
interventions. 

In  similar  fashion,  the  qualitative  method  used  in  this  study  echoes  the 
key  issues  discussed  here,  namely,  of  feminine  versus  masculine  ethics,  and 
the  boundaries  of  debate.  With  its  emphasis  on  context-dependent  inter- 
subjective  discourse,  the  qualitative  method  might  be  seen  as  a  reflection 
of  feminine  ethics,  but  in  truth  the  authors  believe  it  represents  a  fusion  of 
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the  two  types,  inasmuch  as  it  is  part  of  the  scientific  and  academic  world, 
which  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  masculine  ethics.  The  study’s  find¬ 
ings  emerged  from  a  face-to-face  dialogue,  a  dynamic  process  of  connec¬ 
tion  and  communication  between  women,  specifically,  between  the  inter¬ 
viewer  and  the  study  participants,  and  between  the  researchers  themselves. 
In  this  regard,  conducting  this  study  may  itself  help  to  expand  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  discourse  through  dialogue  and  to  raise  topics  that  have  hitherto 
been  suppressed. 

The  participants  were  Israeli  CPOs,  who  are  living  and  working  within 
a  particular  professional  and  cultural  normative  context  regarding  per¬ 
ceptions  of  mothering  and  prostitution,  as  described  in  the  introduction. 
The  authors  believe  that  the  questions  and  insights  raised  by  these  find¬ 
ings  could  be  of  a  heuristic  value  in  other  Western  countries,  where  CPOs 
meet  mothers  in  prostitution.  Yet  bearing  in  mind  the  naturalistic  para¬ 
digm  within  which  this  qualitative  study  was  conducted  (Lincoln  and 
Guba  1985),  the  authors  advise  taking  into  consideration  the  particu¬ 
lar  attributes  of  this  study,  including  the  identities  of  the  researchers  and 
the  participants,  and  exercising  caution  when  transferring  the  findings  to 
other  cultural,  legal,  and  organizational  contexts. 

Future  studies  could  expand  understanding  of  the  perceptions  of  ad¬ 
ditional  populations  of  CPOs  and  other  social  workers  who  intervene  with 
mothers  in  prostitution,  such  as  males,  and  those  from  or  practicing  in  di¬ 
verse  religious,  cultural,  legal,  and  professional  contexts.  Further  under¬ 
standing  is  needed  of  the  ways  in  which  workers’  perceptions  shape  and 
are  shaped  by  their  actual  practice  with  mothers  in  prostitution.  Finally, 
a  complementary  study  of  the  perceptions  of  mothers  in  prostitution  re¬ 
garding  their  experiences  and  their  relationships  with  social  workers  is 
crucial  to  deepen  both  conceptual  and  practical  knowledge  of  this 
phenomenon. 

APPENDIX  1 

THE  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 

What  comes  to  your  mind  when  you  think  about  mothers  in  prostitution? 
Professional  perceptions 

•  How  do  you  see  your  role  as  a  child  protection  officer  (CPO)? 

•  How  do  you  see  your  move  from  being  a  social  worker  to  being  a  CPO? 
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Perceptions  of  prostitution 

•  What  do  you  think  about  prostitution? 

•  Were  your  views  on  prostitution  changed  over  time? 

Perceptions  of  mothering 

•  What  is  for  you  a  good  mother? 

•  Were  your  views  on  mothering  changed  over  time? 

Mothering  in  prostitution 

•  Describe  an  encounter  you  had  with  a  mother  in  prostitution. 
Conclusion 

•  Is  there  anything  else  you  wanted  to  talk  about? 

•  How  was  it  for  you  to  participate  in  this  interview? 

•  Do  you  have  suggestions  on  how  to  improve  the  interview? 

APPENDIX  2 

KEY  CATEGORIES  PRODUCED  BY  OPEN  CODING  ANALYSIS 

1.  Definitions  of  prostitution. 

2.  Differences  between  women  and  girls  in  prostitution. 

3.  Circumstances  of  enter ing/choosing  prostitution. 

4.  Dangers  and  difficulties  in  prostitution. 

5.  Benefits  of  prostitution. 

6.  Associations  evoked  by  “prostitution”  and  “prostitute.” 

7.  Feelings  evoked  by  “prostitution.” 

8.  How  prostitution  is  discussed  between  interviewer  and  interviewee. 

9.  How  women  clients  in  prostitution  speak/do  not  speak  of  prostitution. 

10.  Existing  prostitution. 

11.  CPO’s  various  standpoints/professional  identities. 

12.  Prostitution  clients  (Johns). 

13.  The  relationship  between  the  CPO  and  mothers  in  prostitution. 

14.  Changes  over  time  in  the  CPO’s  perceptions  toward  prostitution. 

15.  Motherhood  and  the  mother  figure. 

16.  Changes  over  time  in  the  CPO’s  perceptions  toward  mothers  and 
mothering  in  prostitution. 

17.  The  risk  to  children  of  mothers  in  prostitution. 

18.  The  child’s  figure. 

19.  To  be  a  CPO. 

20.  The  personal  dialogue  of  the  interviewee  with  prostitution. 

21.  The  CPO  as  a  woman,  a  mother,  and  a  worker  and  a  working  mother. 

22.  How  should  society  respond  to  prostitution  and  mothers  in  prosti¬ 
tution? 
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23.  Paradoxes,  tensions,  and  contradictions. 

24.  The  interviewing  process. 

NOTE 

Einat  Peled  (einatp@post.tau.ac.il)  is  an  associate  professor  at  the  Bob  Shapell  School  of 
Social  Work,  Tel  Aviv  University.  Her  latest  studies  focus  on  domestic  violence,  violence 
against  women,  and  prostitution  with  a  particular  emphasis  on  societal  and  professional  re¬ 
sponses  to  these  social  problems  and  on  the  experiences  of  mothering  and  fathering  under 
these  circumstances. 

Tal  Levin-Rotberg,  MSW,  is  a  social  worker  at  the  Tel  Aviv  Levinski  Clinic  of  the  Israeli 
Ministry  of  health,  since  2009.  She  manages  the  mobile  clinic  directed  at  providing  services 
to  women  in  prostitution. 
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abstract  Women  often  face  trade-offs  in  fulfilling  both  employment  and 
household  responsibilities.  One  indicator  of  this' is  commute  time,  a  compromise 
between  the  stresses  of  longer  work  journeys  and  potentially  expanded  job  options. 

Women  spend  less  time  commuting  than  men  and  thus  may  have  fewer  work 
opportunities.  While  prior  research  finds  a  link  between  commute  time  and  women's 
disproportionate  household  responsibilities,  it  does  not  examine  in  detail  the  po¬ 
tential  role  of  job  quality.  Using  employee  data  from  the  2008  National  Study  of  the 
Changing  Workforce,  this  study  examines  how  fringe  benefits,  scheduling  flexibility, 
wages,  and  full-time  hours  relate  to  commute  time  and  mediate  relationships  be¬ 
tween  sex,  household  responsibilities,  and  commute  time.  This  study  finds  that  for 
women,  orientation  toward  traditional  gender  roles  is  associated  with  shorter 
commute  times,  though  access  to  benefits  is  related  to  longer  commutes.  The  as¬ 
sociation  between  wages  and  commute  time  is  similar  between  women  and  men, 
and  men’s  commute  times  are  not  tied  to  their  household  roles  or  attitudes. 

How  do  American  workers  locate  high-quality  jobs,  and  what  do  they 
trade,  personally  and  professionally,  in  the  process?  These  two  questions 
undergird  multiple  lines  of  scholarship  dedicated  to  understanding  em¬ 
ployment  opportunity  and  work-life  balance.  For  workers  with  caregiving 
and  other  household  responsibilities,  the  need  for  compatibility  of  work 
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with  home  obligations  constrains  employment  options  and  experiences. 

For  women  workers  specifically,  disproportionate  caregiving  and  house¬ 
hold  commitments,  as  well  as  gendered  role  expectations  for  fulfilling 
them,  can  create  distinct  pressures  to  prioritize  home  over  work.  Women 
may  consequently  opt  out  or  effectively  be  pushed  out  of  jobs  that  lack 
flexibility  or  other  supports  for  combining  work  with  nonwork  respon¬ 
sibilities  (Williams,  Manvell,  and  Bornstein  2006).  They  are  also  more 
likely  than  men  to  reduce  their  working  hours  (Albelda  and  Shea  2010) 
and  to  accept  positions  for  which  they  are  overqualified  or  that  are  ma¬ 
terially  inferior  but  offer  compensating  differentials  that  facilitate  work- 
life  balance  (Jacobs  1999;  Himmelweit  and  Sigala  2003).  In  the  pursuit  of 
employment,  then,  women  often,  and  to  an  imbalanced  degree  compared 
to  men,  make  compromises  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  work  and 
household  spheres. 

One  indicator  of  this  trade-off,  and  an  important  factor  in  women’s 
employment  opportunity,  is  commute  time:  women  historically  exhibit 
shorter  commute  times  to  work  than  men  and  therefore  may  have  fewer 
job  prospects  (Gordon,  Kumar,  and  Richardson  1989;  Johnson- Anumonwo 
1992;  Howell  and  Bronson  1996;  Turner  and  Niemeier  1997;  Carlson  and 
Persky  1999;  Carter  and  Butler  2008;  Hanson  2010;  Rapino  and  Cooke 
2011).  In  focusing  on  commute  time  to  analyze  job  access,  the  authors 
acknowledge  the  inherent  tension  between  the  considerable  stresses  and 
potentially  expanded  options  in  embarking  upon  longer  journeys  to  work. 

For  individuals  generally,  commuting  can  reduce  physical  and  mental 
health  as  well  as  job  performance,  satisfaction,  and  commitment  (Novaco, 
Kliewer,  and  Broquet  1991;  Novaco  and  Gonzalez  2009;  Roberts,  Hodgson, 
and  Dolan  2011).  For  those  who  combine  work  with  dependent  caregiving 
responsibilities,  time  spent  traveling  to  and  from  a  job  may  further  tax 
already  strained  strategies  for  achieving  work-life  balance,  shrinking 
availability  and  energy  for  caregiving  and  other  household  tasks  (Williams, 
Pocock,  and  Skinner  2008;  Roberts  et  al.  2011).  Among  working  women, 
who  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  household  and  family  caregiving 
burdens,  the  negative  effects  of  lengthy  commutes  on  this  balance  may  be 
particularly  acute.  And  yet  longer  commutes,  which  are  typically  observed 
among  men,  may  sometimes  be  required  to  get  to  a  high-quality  job;  in¬ 
deed,  geographers,  planners,  and  policy  makers  argue  that  longer  commute 
times  among  women  indicate  empowerment:  a  “means  of  access  to  op¬ 
portunity”  (Hanson  2010,  9). 
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Given  this  balance  of  costs  and  benefits,  researchers  have  understand¬ 
ably  sought  to  illuminate  the  determinants  of  commute  time  to  work  (see 
Hofmeister  2003  for  a  review).  Scholarship  to  date  centers  heavily  on 
workers’  sex  and  family  status,  finding  that  women’s  commute  time  is 
shorter  than  men’s  as  a  result  of  caregiving  and  other  household  labor 
obligations  (Johnson-Anumonwo  1992;  Howell  and  Bronson  1996).  Yet 
while  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  at  least  some  cases  job  quality  is 
tied  to  longer  commute  times  among  women  as  well  as  men,  the  literature 
on  commuting  adopts  limited  approaches  to  accounting  for  job  condi¬ 
tions.  Workers  are  often  sampled  from  single  occupations  or  by  skill  level, 
with  a  focus  on  wages  and  human  capital  as  rough  proxies  for  job  quality 
(Rapino  and  Cooke  2011).  The  absence  of  a  detailed  account  of  job  quality, 
including  material  and  qualitative  enticements  that  vary  among  jobs, 
likely  obscures  the  extent  to  which  women  do  in  fact  trade  commuting 
time  for  pecuniary  rewards  from  their  jobs  and  how  much  men  exchange 
commuting  convenience  for  nonpecuniary  job  supports. 

The  current  article  addresses  the  gap  in  the  literature  on  predictors  of 
commute  time  and  in  the  process  adds  to  knowledge  of  the  constraints  on 
women’s  labor  force  participation.  This  study  examines  whether  workers 
generally,  and  women  specifically,  undertake  longer  commutes  for  higher- 
quality  jobs  and  also  whether  accounting  for  job  quality  erodes  the  inverse 
relationship  observed  between  the  logistical  and  normative  expectations 
of  household  responsibilities  and  women’s  commute  times.  More  specif¬ 
ically,  using  data  from  the  2008  National  Study  of  the  Changing  Workforce 
for  organizationally  employed  workers,  the  authors  are  interested  in 
whether  and  how  jobs’  provision  of  fringe  benefits  and  scheduling  flexi¬ 
bility,  in  addition  to  wages  and  full-time  status,  relate  to  commute  time 
and  potentially  mediate  the  relationships  between  sex  and  household 
responsibilities  and  commute  time  observed  in  prior  studies. 


THEORETICAL  BACKGROUND 

THE  GENDER  GAP  IN  COMMUTE  TIME 

Past  research  investigates  a  range  of  accounts  for  the  gender  gap  in 
commute  time,  which  is  distinct  from  if  potentially  intertwined  with  the 
household  responsibility  thesis  (White  1986).  One  perspective  attributes 
the  shorter  commutes  of  suburban  compared  to  urban  or  rural  women  to 
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the  suburbanization  of  women-dominated  service-sector  jobs,  a  process 
through  which  employers  relocate  to  residential  areas  with  pockets  of 
cheap  labor  in  the  form  of  secondary  female  earners  (McLafferty  and 
Preston  1991;  MacDonald  1999).  Women  become  spatially  embedded  and 
have  short  commute  times  because  of  this  combination  of  employers’ 
strategic  location  and  women  needing  to  be  near  home  (England  1993; 
Hanson  and  Pratt  1995).  Other  scholars  assert  that,  in  general,  jobs  held 
disproportionately  by  women  are  more  evenly  spatially  distributed  than 
jobs  disproportionately  held  by  men,  resulting  in  shorter  average  com¬ 
mute  times  for  women  across  geographic  areas  (Hanson  and  Johnston 
1985;  Hanson  and  Pratt  1995;  MacDonald  1999).  Support  for  this  claim 
is  mixed,  however.  In  her  study  of  nine  Philadelphia  counties  using  the 
1990  and  2000  Public  Use  Microdata  Sample  (PUMS),  Rachel  Weinberger 
(2007)  finds  that  women  showed  shorter  travel  times  than  men  whether 
employed  in  male-dominated,  neutral,  or  female- dominated  industries. 
In  addition,  race  represents  an  important  qualifier  to  all  of  these  find¬ 
ings.  Spatial  mismatch  resulting  from  US  residential  segregation  and 
the  flight  of  many  service-sector  jobs  to  the  suburbs  means  that  lower- 
skilled,  disproportionately  nonwhite  urban  women  and  men  face  long 
reverse  commutes  to  some  of  the  same  jobs  that  require  only  brief  trips 
for  white  female  suburbanites  (Kain  1968;  McLafferty  and  Preston  1991, 
1997;  Johnston-Anumonwo  1997;  MacDonald  1999). 

Safety  concerns  are  also  a  potential  determinant  of  women’s  shorter 
commuting  times  relative  to  men,  in  addition  to  influencing  more  basic 
decisions  about  entering  the  labor  market.  Studies  examining  “the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  women’s  fear”  suggest  that  perceived  risk  of  violence  and  con¬ 
sequent  strategies  for  self-protection  (for  instance,  traveling  with  another 
person,  only  at  certain  times  of  day,  or  only  by  specific  routes)  correspond 
to  women’s  shorter  journeys  to  employment  (Rapino  and  Cooke  2011,  279). 

Finally,  women  and  men  historically  differ  in  commuting  mode. 
Women  take  public  transportation  more  than  men,  who  instead  tend  to 
commute  in  private  automobiles  (MacDonald  1999).  Sara  McLafferty  and 
Valerie  Preston  (1997)  find  that  public  transportation-based  commuting 
takes  an  average  of  20-40  minutes  longer  than  traveling  by  car.  Indeed, 
controlling  for  mode  has  in  some  cases  eliminated  the  difference  between 
men’s  and  women’s  commute  times  (Crane  2007;  Hanson  2010).  Though 
women’s  relative  use  of  cars  has  expanded  in  recent  years  (MacDonald 
1999),  the  lingering  difference  between  the  sexes  may  mean  that  women’s 
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short  commutes  are  still  due  in  part  to  public  transportation-induced 
spatial  entrapment.  That  is,  women  may  limit  their  job  searches  to  work¬ 
places  that  are  easily  accessible  by  bus,  train,  or  on  foot,  and  long  com¬ 
mutes  arise  not  from  the  particular  appeal  of  a  job  but  due  to  unavoidably 
complex  public  transportation  journeys  (potentially  also  reflecting  spatial 
mismatch).  Yet  regardless  of  the  cause,  an  individual  who  undertakes  a 
relatively  time-consuming  commute  trades  work  trip  convenience  for 
some  perceived  benefit:  to  attain  any  job,  in  some  cases,  and,  in  other  cases, 
to  get  a  high-quality  job.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Michelle  White  (1986, 
370)  excludes  mode  indicators  from  her  analyses,  “since  choice  of  mode 
is  also  viewed  as  being  endogenously  determined  by  the  same  factors 
which  explain  commuting  time.”1 


women’s  household  responsibility 

The  household  responsibility  thesis  asserts  that  women  cannot  freely 
pursue  employment  opportunity  as  a  result  of  the  logistical  realities  and 
gendered  social  attitudes  related  to  family  caregiving  and  other  household 
labor.  The  dual  role  of  women  as  earners  and  caregivers  has  generated 
extensive  scholarship,  documenting  Jerry  Jacobs  and  Kathleen  Gerson’s 
(2004,  34)  observation  that  “the  organization  of  gender  means  that,  more 
often  than  not,  the  situations  confronting  women  and  men  present  dif¬ 
ferent  options  and  pressures.”  The  demands  of  being  a  wife  and  mother, 
intensified  by  gendered  societal  expectations  about  how  to  carry  out  those 
roles,  puts  pressure  on  some  women  to  limit  their  labor  force  participation 
in  favor  of  fulfilling  home  responsibilities  (Johnston-Anumonwo  1992; 
Howell  and  Bronson  1996;  Turner  and  Niemeier  1997;  Carlson  and  Persky 
1999;  Gerstel  and  McGonagle  1999;  MacDonald  1999;  Carter  and  Butler 
2008;  Hanson  2010;  Rapino  and  Cooke  2011).  This  perspective  accords 
with  considerable  literature  surrounding  the  inequality  between  women 
and  men  in  hours  spent  on  domestic  labor  after  marriage  and  becoming 
parents  (Baxter,  Hewitt,  and  Haynes  2008). 


1.  This  study  does  not  include  commute  mode  because  the  data  set  used  does  not  have 
those  indicators.  However,  the  main  purpose  of  this  essay  is  not  to  explain  why  men  and 
women  have  different  commute  times;  rather,  it  is  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  job-quality 
characteristics  affect  commute  times  and  mediate  the  relationship  between  sex,  family 
responsibilities,  and  commute  time.  Hence,  the  omission  of  commute  mode  should  not  bias 
the  results. 
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Findings  are  mixed,  however,  for  the  association  between  women’s  and 
men’s  commute  times  and  their  marital  and  parenting  statuses.  Using  US 
Census  data,  Melanie  Rapino  and  Thomas  Cooke  (2011)  compare  same-sex 
couples  with  and  without  children  to  heterosexual  couples  to  test  gender 
role  dynamics  in  commuting,  attributing  the  uniquely  short  commutes  of 
white  women  married  to  men  to  “their  disproportionate  responsibility 
for  domestic  and  child-related  tasks”  (292).  Susan  Hanson  and  Geraldine 
Pratt  (1990)  combine  quantitative  data  analyses  with  in-depth  interviews 
and  observe  that  69  percent  of  women  but  only  45  percent  of  men  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  was  important  to  have  a  job  near  to  dependent  care  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  84  percent  of  women  but  only  half  of  the  men  studied 
placed  importance  on  having  job  schedules  that  complement  dependent 
care  schedules.  Ibipo  Johnston-Anumonwo  (1992),  McLafferty  and  Pres¬ 
ton  (1997),  McLafferty  (1997),  and  Randall  Crane  (2007)  all  find  that  mar¬ 
ried  men  exhibit  the  longest  commutes  and  that  married  women  (for 
McLafferty  and  Preston,  only  whites)  have  the  shortest;  Tracy  Turner 
and  Debbie  Niemeier  (1997)  observe  a  significant,  inverse  association  be¬ 
tween  marriage  and  commute  time  (though  not  commute  distance)  for 
women.  Yet  Peter  Gordon  and  colleagues  (1989)  find  no  relationship  be¬ 
tween  having  children  and  commute  distance  for  women  or  men,  while 
McLafferty  and  Preston  (1997)  and  Johnston-Anumonwo  (1998)  observe 
that  white  mothers  have  shorter  work  trips  than  their  nonwhite  counter¬ 
parts.  Larry  Singell  and  Jane  Lillydahl  (1986)  find,  further,  that  having 
children  reduces  men’s  as  well  as  women’s  commutes. 

Socially  projected  and  individually  internalized  attitudes  about  proper 
gender  roles  lend  additional  force  to  the  pull  of  household  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  women  and  may  shape  women’s  and  men’s  decisions  about  work 
commuting  trade-offs  above  and  beyond,  and  potentially  independent  of, 
the  logistics  of  being  a  spouse  or  parent  (Hofmeister  2003).  Catherine 
Hakim’s  (2002,  434)  work  on  preference  theory  is  helpful  here  for  its 
identification  of  a  home-centered  orientation  toward  employment  among 
some  employed  women.  According  to  Hakim  (2002,  437),  home-centered 
women  “prefer  to  give  priority  to  home  and  family  life”  and  typically  enter 
the  workforce  only  as  needed  to  contribute  to  household  finances,  rather 
than  to  pursue  career  development  or  other  noneconomic  benefits  from 
work,  as  seen  in  other  groups  of  women.  Given  this,  home-centered 
women  may  be  expected  to  have  shorter  job  commutes  than  their  work- 
centered  peers  net  of  objective  home  demands.  Further,  gender  role  so- 
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cialization  may  shape  women’s  decisions  about  employment  and  com¬ 
muting  even  when  they  do  not  face  caregiving  or  other  home  demands, 
reflecting  the  influence  of  gender  stereotypes  independent  of  household 
responsibility  status  (Moen,  Erickson,  and  Dempster- McClain  1997;  Fortin 
2005). 

Whether  the  association  between  household  responsibilities  and  com¬ 
mute  time  is  driven  by  logistical  burdens,  social  norms,  or  some  combi¬ 
nation  remains  unclear  in  much  of  the  literature  to  date,  given  a  common 
reliance  on  the  labels  of  spouse  and  parent  as  broad  proxies  for  these.  In 
an  exception,  Susan  Himmelweit  and  Maria  Sigala  (2003,  8)  interview 
British  mothers  of  preschool  children  specifically  about  how  their  inte¬ 
gration  of  work  and  nonwork  demands  is  shaped  by  their  internalized 
notions  of  motherhood.  The  authors  observe  that  mothers’  “identity,”  em¬ 
bodied  in  attitudes  about  their  maternal  responsibilities,  is  a  “powerful 
internal  mechanism  that  exerts  control  over  women’s  decisions”  about 
employment  on  par  with  “external  constraints.” 

Given  an  array  of  logistical  burdens  and  normative  expectations, 
women  may  conserve  their  time  for  the  nonwork  sphere  by  seeking  jobs 
that  are  close  to  home  or  quickly  accessible  by  available  transportation 
(Gordon  et  al.  1989;  Holloway  1999;  Kwan  1999).  In  theory,  some  may 
instead  relocate  their  homes  to  be  closer  to  a  job,  though  for  women  in 
couples  this  strategy  continues  to  be  comparatively  rare  (Sandell  1977; 
Mincer  1978;  Cooke  2003;  Blackburn  2010;  Shauman  2010;  Sorenson  and 
Dahl  2012).  McKinley  Blackburn  (2010)  finds  that  wives  give  up  an  av¬ 
erage  of  20  percent  of  their  earnings  prior  to  a  household  move,  robust 
across  women’s  occupation  and  proportional  contribution  to  family  in¬ 
come  (see  also  Shauman  2010).  As  Olav  Sorenson  and  Michael  Dahl 
(2012,  3)  note,  “couples  may  place  greater  emphasis  on  husbands’  careers 
than  on  wives’  careers  in  their  relocation  decisions  because  they  associate 
the  husband  with  the  role  of  being  the  provider  for  the  family.” 


JOB  QUALITY  AND  COMMUTE  TIME 

In  her  seminal  study  of  spatial  entrapment  among  female  clerical  work¬ 
ers  in  “suburban  pink  collar  ghettos”  in  Ohio,  Kim  England  (1993,  225) 
questions  the  characterization  by  prior  studies  of  women’s  work  as  sec¬ 
ondary  both  to  men’s  employment  and  to  women’s  prioritization  of  house¬ 
hold  responsibilities,  given  the  absence  of  a  detailed  examination  of  worn- 
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en’s  job  conditions.  She  observes  that  female  workers  in  her  sample  ex¬ 
hibited  varied  and  often  unexpectedly  long  commute  times.  Though  she 
does  not  consider  working  conditions  as  a  predictor  of  commute  time  in 
her  analyses,  this  finding  suggested  to  her  that  the  roles  of  work  and  careers 
in  the  lives  of  women  are  underestimated.  Indeed,  in  recent  decades  the 
place  of  jobs  and  careers  in  women’s  lives  has  grown  with  their  rising  level 
of  college  degree  completion  and  entry  into  white  collar  occupations,  ac¬ 
companied  by  deferred  marriage  (MacDonald  1999;  Goldin,  Katz,  and  Ku- 
ziemko  2006,  cited  in  Crane  2007).  In  addition,  women  in  dual-earner  and 
not  just  single-headed  households  increasingly  need  to  work  as  a  financial 
imperative  (MacDonald  and  Peters  1996;  Bernstein  2011). 

To  date,  there  is  limited  and  mixed  evidence  for  a  relationship  between 
features  of  jobs  and  commute  time.  Elvin  Wyly  (1996)  and  McLafferty  and 
Preston  (1997),  for  example,  find  that  women’s  wages  are  positively  tied  to 
time  spent  commuting  to  work,  while  Elif  Karsi  (2008)  observes  that  full¬ 
time  workers  of  either  sex  commute  longer  in  both  time  and  distance  than 
those  employed  part-time.  Johnston-Anumonwo  (1997)  and  McLafferty 
and  Preston  (1991,  1997)  find  that  high-earning  white  women  commute 
longer  than  their  male  counterparts;  however,  among  black  and  Hispanic 
women,  commutes  are  long  regardless  of  how  well  their  jobs  pay.  This 
pattern  is  also  observed  by  Frank  Howell  and  Deborah  Bronson  (1996) 
among  women  in  small,  nonmetropolitan  areas. 

In  addition  to  considering  wage  rates  and  full-time  status,  the  current 
study  focuses  on  two  features  of  job  quality  that  are  novel  to  commute 
time  studies:  access  to  a  set  of  core  fringe  benefits  and  scheduling  that 
can  be  adapted  to  meet  family  needs.  Though  far  from  comprehensive 
indicators,  fringe  benefits  and  scheduling  flexibility  capture  potentially 
important  influences  on  whether  women  participate  in  the  labor  force 
and,  if  so,  how  and  to  what  extent.  In  the  United  States,  job-provided 
fringe  benefits  constitute  a  unique  pull  for  workers,  one  arguably  inde¬ 
pendent  of  an  attractive  wage  rate;  that  is,  key  benefits  are  theoretically 
available  across  the  wage  distribution.  Working-age  Americans  depend 
primarily  on  employment  for  health  insurance  and  for  supplementation 
of  eventual  Social  Security  benefits  with  additional  retirement  savings, 
while  time  off  without  loss  of  pay  is  critical  for  balancing  work  obliga¬ 
tions  with  family  and  personal  care  (DeWitt  1996;  Boushey  and  Tilly 
2009;  Kaiser  Family  Foundation  2010).  In  the  absence  of  a  public  man¬ 
date  for  employers  to  offer  these  supports,  however,  their  availability  is 
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far  from  ubiquitous.  In  2011,  60  percent  of  American  firms  provided  a 
health  insurance  option  to  any  of  their  employees,  79  percent  of  whom 
were  eligible  to  enroll.  Between  50  and  60  percent  of  workers  were 
eligible  to  enroll  in  employer-provided  retirement  benefits  of  any  type, 
and  75  percent  received  paid  vacation  from  their  employers  (Costo  2006; 
Ray  and  Schmitt  2007;  Karamcheva  and  Sanzenbacher  2010;  Kaiser  Fam¬ 
ily  Foundation  2011).  Fringe  benefits  are  thus  a  central  dimension  of  a 
higher- quality  American  job. 

A  second  job  support,  scheduling  flexibility,  involves  employer  prac¬ 
tices  for  permitting  workers  greater  input  in  “when,  where,  and  for  how 
long  they  engage  in  work-related  tasks”  (Hill  et  al.  2008,  152;  Lambert, 
Haley-Lock,  and  Henly  2012).  Flexibility  is  a  key  compensating  differen¬ 
tial  claimed  for  low-paying  jobs  (England,  Budig,  and  Folbre  2002).  In 
addition  to  formal  policies  for  flex-time  and  job  sharing,  informal  flexi¬ 
bility  practices  may  include  permitting  employees  some  measure  of  free¬ 
dom  over  setting  their  work  hours  and  days  and  adjusting  start  and  end 
times  as  needed  to  accommodate  nonwork  obligations  (Lambert  et  al. 
2012).  The  potentially  positive  effects  of  scheduling  flexibility  span  im¬ 
proved  employee  physical  and  emotional  health,  retention,  and  perfor¬ 
mance  (Fenwick  and  Tausig  2005;  Kossek,  Lautsch,  and  Eaton  2005). 

Yet  because  the  provision  of  scheduling  flexibility,  like  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  American  employers  when  not  negotiated 
through  union  contracts,  it  is  also  far  from  universally  available  (Lambert 
et  al.  2012).  In  2008,  79  percent  of  workplaces  permitted  at  least  some 
workers  to  occasionally  change  their  start  or  end  times  of  work,  while 
just  37  percent  permit  all  or  most  workers  such  freedom.  Thirty-one 
percent  of  firms  allowed  their  workers  to  make  daily  scheduling  ad¬ 
justments  in  2008,  up  from  25  percent  in  1998  (Galinsky,  Bond,  and  Sakai 
2008).  A  modest  difference  in  access  to  schedule  flexibility  also  exists 
between  female  and  male  employees.  As  of  2004,  28.1  percent  of  full-time 
wage  and  salaried  men  and  a  slightly  smaller  26.7  percent  of  full-time 
wage  and  salaried  females  had  flexible  schedules  when  defined  as  “being 
able  to  vary  or  change  the  time  that  a  worker  begins  or  ends  work” 
(Sloan  Work  and  Family  Research  Network  2008).  These  findings  echo 
those  obtained  by  Lonnie  Golden  (2009),  using  May  2001  Current  Pop¬ 
ulation  Survey  data  from  the  Supplement  on  Work  Schedules  and  Work 
at  Home,  that  women  have  less  access  than  men  to  informal  schedule 
flexibility. 
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EXPECTED  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  foregoing  discussion  suggests  that  material  employment  rewards  and 
scheduling  flexibility  are  likely  to  have  distinct  relationships  to  workers’ 
commute  times.  An  individual  might  be  more  willing  to  commute  longer 
to  a  job  that  offers  a  generous  material  payoff.  Accordingly,  the  authors 
expect  that  a  job’s  provision  of  material  rewards,  including  high  wages, 
opportunities  for  earnings  growth  and  job  mobility,  and  fringe  benefits, 
are  positively  associated  with  men’s  and  women’s  commute  times. 

Anticipating  the  association  between  commute  time  and  schedule  flex¬ 
ibility,  however,  is  less  straightforward.  The  journey  to  a  job  with  flexible 
scheduling  may  be  easier  to  synchronize  with  more  direct  public  transit 
routes  or  lower  traffic  driving  times,  thus  enabling  a  shorter  commute 
(MacDonald  1999).  Alternatively,  an  employee  may  be  more  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  job  requiring  a  longer  commute  if  it  offers  schedule  flexibility  and 
thus,  for  example,  the  ability  to  respond  to  unplanned  family  needs  by 
shifting  work  hours  is  available,  leading  to  a  positive  association  between 
these  two  factors.  Consequently,  though  the  authors  predict  a  statistically 
significant  relationship  between  schedule  flexibility  and  commute  time, 
as  well  as  for  the  interaction  of  scheduling  flexibility  and  fringe  benefits 
access,  they  do  not  propose  a  direction  of  the  association. 

The  authors  also  consider  the  historically  inverse  relationships  be¬ 
tween  women’s  commute  time  and  household  responsibilities  in  several 
dimensions,  including  the  logistical  demands  of  and  gendered  attitudes 
about  being  a  spouse  and  parent.  Consistent  with  the  reviewed  literature, 
the  task  demands  as  well  as  socialized  expectations  of  being  a  wife  and 
mother  are  expected  to  be  negatively  related  to  commute  time.  However, 
the  authors  predict  that  the  introduction  into  the  model  of  job-quality 
characteristics  will  weaken  that  relationship,  consistent  with  the  per¬ 
spective  that  women  respond  to  high-quality  jobs  with  a  willingness, 
though  not  necessarily  a  preference,  to  commute  longer. 


DATA,  MEASURES,  AND  METHODS 

DATA 

The  data  come  from  the  2008  National  Study  of  the  Changing  Workforce 
(NSCW),  a  phone-based  survey  conducted  by  the  Families  and  Work  In- 
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stitute  every  5  years  since  1992  (for  more  information,  see  Galinsky,  Au- 
mann,  and  Bond  [2011]).  This  study  uses  the  data  file  that  includes  re¬ 
spondents  who  were  wage  and  salaried  employees,  a  subset  of  2,739  out 
of  the  total  3,502  interviewed.  The  sample  is  further  limited  to  respon¬ 
dents  employed  outside  of  the  home  by  an  organizational  entity  (that  is, 
not  self-employed  or  employed  by  a  private  household).  Finally,  in  order 
to  maintain  interpretable,  mutually  exclusive  categories  for  race  and  eth¬ 
nicity,  the  sample  is  limited  to  respondents  who  self-identified  as  non- 
Hispanic  white  or  black,  or  Hispanic  of  all  races.  This  left  2,192  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  sample. 


MEASURES 
Dependent  Variable 

The  authors  measured  the  dependent  variable,  commute  time,  as  the 
continuous,  round-trip  minutes  respondents  reported  traveling  to  their 
main  jobs  and  logged  the  variable  to  normalize  its  distribution.  Com¬ 
muting  mode  is  not  included  in  subsequent  analyses  because  the  NSCW 
did  not  collect  those  data. 

Focal  Independent  Variables 

The  analysis  includes  four  measures  of  job  quality.  A  dichotomous  variable 
captures  a  job’s  provision  of  fringe  benefits  using  a  bundle  of  co-occurring 
items  (Hunter  2000),  with  the  measure  coded  as  1  if  a  respondent  reported 
having  access  through  her  main  job  to  all  three  of  the  following:  family 
health  insurance,  a  retirement  plan  to  which  the  employer  financially  con¬ 
tributed,  and  paid  vacation  days.  Schedule  flexibility  is  measured  with 
a  dichotomous  variable,  where  one  reflects  a  respondent’s  strong  agree¬ 
ment  (4  on  a  4-point  Likert  scale)  with  the  statement,  “I  have  the  schedule 
flexibility  I  need  at  work  to  manage  my  personal  and  family  responsibili¬ 
ties.”  This  item  is  thus  a  catchall  used  by  the  NSCW  for  a  range  of  po¬ 
tentially  formal  and  informal  flexibilities  and  relies  on  an  employee’s  sub¬ 
jective  assessment.  The  authors  also  include  an  interaction  term,  with 
the  three-item  benefit  bundle  and  family- flexible  scheduling,  to  reflect 
jobs  that  offer  both  material  and  qualitative  benefits,  rather  than  extending 
flexibility  as  a  compensating  differential  for  the  lack  of  material  supports. 
Wages  are  measured  with  an  NSCW  variable  asking  for  a  respondent’s 
2008  hourly  wage  from  the  main  job.  If  pay  was  given  in  another  unit, 
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the  NSCW  calculated  an  hourly  figure  from  reported  earnings  divided  by 
regular  hours  worked,  controlling  for  unit  of  pay  (biweekly,  monthly,  or 
annually).  The  authors  right-censored  the  variable  at  $700  per  hour,  elimi¬ 
nating  two  outlier  cases.  NSCW  staff  set  a  lower  bound  at  $2.13,  the  fed¬ 
eral  minimum  wage  for  tipped  workers  at  the  time  of  data  collection, 
which  eliminated  two  cases.  The  authors  then  logged  the  wage  variable, 
again  to  normalize  its  distribution.  Finally,  full-time  hours  are  measured 
with  a  dichotomous  variable  coded  as  1  for  respondents  who  reported 
working  35  or  more  hours  a  week  in  their  main  job. 

Control  Variables 

Respondents’  household  responsibilities  are  measured  with  variables 
capturing  their  home  roles,  time  dedicated  to  those  roles,  and  gender 
attitudes  about  them.  The  authors  use  dichotomous  variables  coded  as  1  if 
individuals  reported  being  married,  having  at  least  one  child  at  home,  or 
having  young  children  (under  age  13),  and  coded  0  if  unmarried  (including 
cohabiting),  without  any  children,  or  without  young  children.  The  authors 
also  include  a  term  for  the  interaction  of  being  married  and  having  one  or 
more  children  under  age  13,  to  reflect  respondents  who  were  both  spouses 
and  parents  of  young  children.  This  study  elaborates  on  the  examination 
of  household  responsibility  relative  to  many  past  studies  with  three  addi¬ 
tional  variables.  Two  items  capture  the  number  of  hours  per  day  that  re¬ 
spondents  engaged  in  housework  and  care  of  their  children,  respectively 
(for  individuals  without  children,  daily  child  care  hours  were  coded  as  0). 
A  third,  dichotomous  variable  measures  gendered  attitudes  related  to  em¬ 
ployment  and  household  roles,  coded  as  1  if  respondents  “strongly  agreed” 
with  the  question,  “How  much  do  you  agree  or  disagree  that  it  is  much 
better  for  everyone  involved  if  the  man  earns  the  money  and  the  woman 
takes  care  of  the  home  and  children?”  This  last  variable  serves  as  a  proxy 
for  Hakim’s  (2002)  home-centered  preference. 

The  authors  control  for  race,  found  in  other  studies  to  condition  the 
relationship  between  gender  and  commute  time,  with  dichotomous  vari¬ 
ables  for  being  non-Hispanic  black  or  Hispanic  (McLafferty  and  Preston 
1991, 1997),  with  non-Hispanic  white  the  omitted  category.  Four  variables 
control  for  respondents’  age,  household  income,  and  human  capital.  Age  is 
measured  continuously  in  years.  Household  income  is  an  NSCW-provided 
estimate  of  respondents’  annual  household  earnings,  which  the  authors 
logged  to  normalize  its  distribution.  For  education,  a  five-category  NSCW 
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measure  codes  educational  attainment  as  less  than  high  school  (1)  through 
graduate  degree  (5).  Labor  force  experience  is  a  respondent’s  reported 
years  in  the  labor  force,  divided  by  the  respondent’s  age  minus  18,  to  avoid 
collinearity  with  the  age  variable. 

Finally,  to  control  for  variation  in  labor  market  and  other  socioeco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  respondents’  residential  areas,  which  may  shape  both 
individuals’  employment  opportunities  and  commutes,  the  authors  adapted 
Sophia  Catsambis  and  Andrew  Beveridge’s  (2001)  community  disadvan¬ 
tage  index.  They  created  percentile  scores  for  each  NSCW  respondent’s 
ZIP  code,  based  on  census  2000  data,  for  the  percent  of  residents  in  pov¬ 
erty,  residents  receiving  public  assistance,  adult  unemployed  males,  high 
school  dropouts,  female-headed  households,  households  that  rent  rather 
than  own,  and  household  income.2  The  authors  then  conducted  factor 
analysis,  saving  the  predicted  score  for  inclusion  in  the  regression  models. 
Given  differences  in  the  socioeconomic  conditions  faced  by  nonwhites 
versus  whites,  the  authors  interacted  this  score  with  the  binary  variables 
for  black  and  Hispanic.  Table  1  provides  a  summary  of  descriptive  statistics 
for  all  variables  included  in  the  study. 


METHODS 

The  authors  conducted  ordinary  least  squares  (OLS)  regressions  pre¬ 
dicting  the  logged,  continuous  dependent  variable  for  commute  time  in 
two  steps.  The  first  step  included  all  control  variables,  including  measures 
of  household  responsibility,  and  those  measures  interacted  with  the  fe¬ 
male  dummy  variable.  In  the  second  step,  the  authors  added  the  variables 
of  key  interest,  those  reflecting  job  quality,  also  interacting  them  with  the 
female  dummy.  To  impute  missing  values  on  the  hourly  wage  and  com¬ 
munity  disadvantage  measures  (each  with  more  than  10  percent  missing), 
they  used  the  “impute”  command  in  Stata.  This  technique  regresses  the 
variable  to  be  imputed  on  known  predictors  of  that  variable  and  then 
replaces  the  missing  values  with  predicted  values  from  the  regression.  The 
model  used  to  impute  missing  values  for  wages  included  sex,  race,  edu¬ 
cation,  years  in  the  labor  force,  membership  in  a  union,  and  having  a 


2.  The  authors  acknowledge  that  a  ZIP  code  is  a  broad,  and  often  highly  internally 
diverse,  geographical  unit  of  measurement.  The  NSCW  did  not  provide  a  more  precise 
residential  measure. 
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managerial  or  professional  occupation.  The  model  used  to  impute  missing 
values  on  community  disadvantage  included  sex,  race,  education,  marital 
status,  income  as  a  percent  of  the  federal  poverty  line,  urban  or  rural  resi¬ 
dence,  home  ownership,  number  of  persons  in  the  household,  and  cur¬ 
rent  receipt  of  public  assistance  (Temporary  Assistance  for  Needy  Fami¬ 
lies,  food  stamps  [since  renamed  the  Supplemental  Nutrition  Assistance 
Program],  or  housing  assistance).  Because  both  hourly  wage  and  commu¬ 
nity  disadvantage  are  quasi-continuous,  OLS  regression  was  used.  Sen¬ 
sitivity  tests  using  a  mean  substitution  imputation  method  yielded  highly 
similar  results. 

The  regression  models  estimated  in  table  3  include  two  dummy  vari¬ 
ables  coded  as  1  if  a  respondent  had  a  missing  value  on  hourly  wage  or 
community  disadvantage  (due  to  missing  ZIP  code),  respectively.  In  all 
of  the  regression  analyses  the  authors  also  use  the  NSCW-provided  sam¬ 
pling  weight  three,  which  provides  the  most  accurate  estimates  of  popu¬ 
lation  statistics  when  generalizing  from  the  NSCW  sample.  Unstandard¬ 
ized  coefficients  are  reported,  with  all  except  wages  and  household  income 
interpreted  as  the  rate  of  change  (in  100  percent  multiplied  by  the  coef¬ 
ficient)  in  commuting  time  associated  with  a  one-unit  change  in  the  inde¬ 
pendent  variable  of  interest.  For  wages  and  household  income,  the  coef¬ 
ficients  are  interpreted  as  the  percent  change  in  the  dependent  variable 
per  1  percent  change  in  wages  or  income. 


FINDINGS 

Table  2  provides  a  summary  of  mean  commute  times  for  men  and  women. 
These  are  arranged  by  their  respective  family  structures,  ranging  from 
single  with  no  children  to  married  with  children,  and  by  access  to  four  di¬ 
mensions  of  job  quality:  the  fringe  benefits  bundle,  full-time  hours,  sched¬ 
ule  flexibility,  and  the  combination  of  benefits  and  schedule  flexibility. 
Among  this  sample  and  consistent  with  some  previous  findings,  marriage, 
but  not  parenting,  emerges  as  statistically  significant  in  distinguishing  the 
commute  times  of  women  and  men.  Married  women  without  children 
had  significantly  shorter  commutes  on  average  than  their  male  peers,  at  45 
versus  55  minutes  round-trip;  among  married  parents,  the  average  com¬ 
mutes  of  47  minute  for  women  and  57  minutes  for  men  were  also  statisti¬ 
cally  significantly  different.  By  contrast,  women  and  men  did  not  statisti¬ 
cally  significantly  differ  in  commute  time  by  parenting  status  alone. 
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table  2.  Men’s  and  Women’s  Mean  Round-Trip  Commuting  Time  (in  Minutes),  by  Household 
Responsibility  Roles  and  Job  Quality 


Men 

Women 

Difference  (Men/Women) 

Sig.a 

Household  responsibility  roles: 

Single  without  kids 

52.8 

49.6 

3.2 

Single  with  kids 

53.9 

50.4 

3.5 

Married  without  kids 

55.2 

45.4 

9.8 

** 

Married  with  kids 

56.6 

46.5 

10.0 

** 

Job  quality: 

Full-time  hours 

56.7 

50.6 

6.0 

Fringe  benefits  bundle 

55.8 

53.0 

2.8 

Schedule  flexibility 

53.7 

45.4 

8.2 

* 

Fringe  x  flexibility 

54.4 

50.0 

4.3 

a  From  t-tests  for  differences  in  sample  means  between  men  and  women. 
*  p  <  .05  (two-tailed  tests). 

**  p  <  .01  (two-tailed  tests). 

***  p  <  .001  (two-tailed  tests). 


Turning  to  job-quality  indicators,  women  and  men  exhibited  statisti¬ 
cally  significantly  different  average  commute  times  when  working  full¬ 
time  hours  (51  and  57  minutes  round-trip,  respectively)  and  having  sched¬ 
ule  flexibility  (45  vs.  54  minutes).  In  these  bivariate  analyses,  even  when 
certain  job-quality  dimensions  are  taken  into  account,  women’s  commute 
times  are  still  found  to  be  shorter  than  men’s.  However,  access  to  fringe 
benefits  and  the  combination  of  benefits  and  scheduling  flexibility  are 
not  associated  with  cross-sex  differences  in  commute  time. 

Table  3  summarizes  the  results  of  the  OLS  regression  analyses.  In 
contrast  to  the  descriptive  analyses  that  include  only  family  structure, 
here  the  authors  incorporated  multiple  dimensions  of  household  respon¬ 
sibility:  the  statuses  of  spouse  and  parent,  time  spent  on  those  roles,  and 
attitudes  about  them,  as  well  as  job  quality.  Echoing  prior  scholarship  on 
the  household  responsibility  thesis,  in  step  1  of  the  model,  holding  a  home- 
centered  attitude  is  found  to  be  statistically  significantly  (at  a  =  .05)  and 
negatively  associated  with  commute  time  among  women.  Notably,  how¬ 
ever,  the  additional  household  responsibility  measures  (being  married, 
having  children,  and  daily  hours  spent  on  housework  and  child  care)  are 
not  statistically  significant.  The  overall  and  sex-specific  correlations  be¬ 
tween  home-centered  attitudes  and  the  additional  household  responsi¬ 
bility  measures  are  low  (ranging  from  -.01  to  .01  for  child  care  hours  and 
from  .07  to  .13  for  housework  hours),  suggesting  that  collinearity  among 
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the  household  responsibility  measures  does  not  explain  the  observed  re¬ 
lationships. 

After  adding  job-quality  factors  in  step  2,  the  authors  find  that,  as 
expected,  access  to  fringe  benefits  is  positively  related  to  women’s  com¬ 
mute  time.  In  analysis  not  shown,  the  sum  of  the  fringe  benefits  bundle 
variable  and  the  associated  female  interaction  effects  is  significant  at  the 
.05  level.  In  addition,  the  statistically  significant  female  interaction  coef¬ 
ficient  indicates  that  the  association  between  fringe  benefit  access  and 
commute  time  for  women  is  significantly  different  than  that  for  men. 
Accounting  for  job  quality  did  not  eliminate  the  significance  of  the  co¬ 
efficient  for  home-centered  attitude  but  weakened  its  strength  in  both 
coefficient  size  and  significance  level  (from  a  =  .05  to  .10  [table  3]),  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  authors’  prediction.  Contrary  to  expectations,  the  re¬ 
maining  job-quality  dimensions  are  not  statistically  significantly  tied  to 
women’s  commute  time. 

Among  men,  none  of  the  household  responsibility  indicators  are  sta¬ 
tistically  significantly  related  to  their  commute  times  in  steps  1  or  2,  while 
hourly  wages  are  positively  associated  (see  the  first  set  of  coefficients 
under  “Job  Quality”  in  table  3,  which  corresponds  to  the  associations 
for  men  since  the  interaction  term  between  gender  and  wages  is  zero  for 
men).  As  noted,  female  x  hourly  wage  interaction  effect  is  not  statistically 
significant,  indicating  that  the  female  wage  slope  is  not  significantly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  male  wage  slope.  However,  the  authors  also  find  in  sup¬ 
plementary  analyses  that  the  female  wage  slope  is  not  significantly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  zero.  Hence,  this  study’s  findings  indicate  that  both  male  and 
female  wage  slopes  are  positive,  but  the  male  wage  slope  achieves  mar¬ 
ginal  statistical  significance,  while  both  the  female  wage  slope  and  the 
difference  in  the  male  and  female  wage  slopes  does  not  reach  statistical 
significance  at  conventional  levels.  In  sum,  the  authors  are  more  confi¬ 
dent  that  women,  on  average,  commute  longer  to  jobs  providing  benefits 
and  less  confident  that  men  respond  to  higher  wages  in  a  way  distinct 
from  women  (in  both  cases,  however,  the  coefficient  shows  a  positive 
direction  as  anticipated).  Among  both  women  and  men,  schedule  flexi¬ 
bility  is  not  found  to  be  statistically  significantly  related  to  the  time  of 
work  journeys. 

Several  findings  from  the  controls  for  race,  ethnicity,  and  community 
disadvantage  merit  attention  as  well.  In  both  steps,  the  observed  main 
effect  of  community  disadvantage  is  negative,  indicating  that  as  community 
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table  3.  Coefficients  and  Standard  Errors  from  OLS  Regressions  of  Commuting  Time  (Logged) 
on  Household  Responsibility,  Job  Quality,  and  Control  Variables 

Step  i  Step  2 


Coeff. 

SE 

Coeff. 

SE 

Female 

-.27 

.44 

-.24 

.45 

Family  responsibilities: 

Married 

.07 

.09 

.09 

.09 

At  least  one  child  at  home 

.10 

.11 

.09 

.12 

Child  under  age  13  at  home 

.09 

.19 

.11 

.19 

Married  x  child  under  age  13 

-.16 

.18 

-.20 

.18 

Hours  of  housework  per  day 

.00 

.01 

.00 

.01 

Hours  of  child  care  per  day 

-.01 

.01 

-.01 

.01 

Home-centered  attitude 

.08 

.09 

.07 

.08 

Female  x: 

Married 

-.17 

.11 

-.17 

.11 

At  least  one  child  at  home 

-.10 

.14 

-.11 

.14 

Child  under  age  13  at  home 

-.16 

.24 

-.19 

.24 

Married  x  child  under  age  13 

.12 

.24 

.17 

.24 

Hours  of  housework  per  day 

-.01 

.02 

-.01 

.02 

Hours  of  child  care  per  day 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

Home-centered  attitude 

-.25*  . 

.13 

—  ,21  + 

.12 

Job  quality: 

Hourly  wage 

.11 + 

.06 

Full-time  hours 

.18 

.12 

Fringe  benefits  bundle 

-.06 

.09 

Schedule  flexibility 

-.12 

.11 

Fringe  x  flexibility 

.10 

.14 

Female  x: 

Hourly  wage 

-.01 

.08 

Full-time  hours 

-.06 

.15 

Fringe  benefits  bundle 

.28* 

.13 

Schedule  flexibility 

.03 

.15 

Fringe  x  flexibility 

-.17 

.19 

Controls: 

Black 

.22+ 

.12 

.21 + 

.12 

Hispanic 

.31* 

.15 

.32* 

.  .14 

Female  x  black 

.04 

.15 

.02 

.15 

Female  x  Hispanic 

.17 

.21 

.15 

.21 

Community  disadvantage 

-.16*** 

.03 

-.16*** 

.03 

Black  x  disadvantage 

.21** 

.07 

.21** 

.07 

Hispanic  x  disadvantage 

.06 

.10 

.05 

.10 

Age 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

Education 

.00 

.02 

-.02 

.03 

Work  experience 

.05 

.18 

-.06 

.18 

Log  of  household  income 

,05+ 

.03 

.00 

.03 

Missing  community  disadvantage 

.10 

.08 

.09 

.08 

Missing  hourly  wage 

-.08 

.09 

table  3  ( Continued ) 
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Step  i 

Step  2 

Coeff. 

SE 

Coeff. 

SE 

Constant 

R2 

No.  of  cases 

2.75*** 

.063 

2,067 

.35 

3.13*** 

.084 

2,067 

.40 

Note. — Coefficients  are  not  standardized. 

+  p  <  .10. 

*  p  <  .05. 

**  p  <  .01. 

**’  p  <  .001. 


disadvantage  increases,  commute  time  for  non-Hispanic  whites  decreases. 
However  the  large,  positive  coefficients  for  all  blacks  and  Hispanics  sug¬ 
gest  that  nonwhites  have  generally  longer  commute  times,  consistent  with 
prior  study  findings.  The  positive  coefficient  for  black  men  in  disadvan¬ 
taged  neighborhoods  further  suggests  that  community  disadvantage  tends 
to  lengthen  commutes  for  black  male  workers  relative  to  white  males. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Scholars  have  dedicated  considerable  research  to  understanding  the  per¬ 
sistent  finding  that  women  exhibit  shorter  work  commutes  than  men, 
frequently  suggesting  that  proximity  to  and  time  for  women’s  household 
responsibilities  take  priority  over  employment  opportunity.  Yet  few  stud¬ 
ies  focus  on  the  role  of  job  quality  beyond  the  use  of  wages  and  human 
capital  attributes  as  broad  proxies.  In  the  current  essay,  the  authors  report 
on  analyses  that  include  detailed  measures  of  the  standard  household 
responsibility  account  as  well  as  multiple  dimensions  of  job  quality,  in¬ 
cluding  wage  rate  and  full-time  hours  along  with  access  to  fringe  benefits 
and  scheduling  flexibility.  These  measures  are  central  to  growing  research 
on  contemporary  American  working  conditions  and  employee  work-life 
fit  (Tilly  1997;  Kalleberg,  Reskin,  and  Hudson  2000;  Kalleberg  2009; 
Lambert  et  al.  2012). 

This  article  first  examines  the  relationships  between  commute  time 
and  household  responsibility  conceptualized  along  three  dimensions:  the 
statuses  of  spouse  and  partner,  logistical  challenges  related  to  household 
responsibilities,  and  traditional  gender  role  attitudes.  Even  before  con- 
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trolling  for  job  quality,  the  authors  find  a  statistically  significant,  and  pre¬ 
dictably  negative,  association  between  commute  time  and  only  respon¬ 
dents’  strong  identification  with  the  ideal  of  men  “earning  the  money” 
and  women  “taking  care  of  the  home  and  children.”  Aligning  with  Ha¬ 
kim’s  (2002)  work  on  preference  theory,  these  analyses  suggest  a  con¬ 
tinued  influence  on  women’s  employment  pursuits  of  gendered  notions 
of  women’s  and  men’s  roles  and  relationships,  apart  from  the  statuses 
or  time  demands  of  engaging  those  roles.  The  results  also  point  to  a  com¬ 
plex  interplay  between  household  responsibility  and  commute  time,  one 
driven  by  subjective  as  much  as  objective  elements.  Gender  attitudes  may 
correspond  with  contemporary  decisions  about  commuting,  while  the 
roles  and  task  obligations  of  wife  and  mother  may  have  an  effect  that  is 
causally  prior,  shaping  more  basic  decisions  about  entering  the  labor 
market.  As  Mei-Po  Kwan  (1999,  390)  observed,  “The  journey  to  work  is 
indeed  only  one  aspect  of  a  much  larger  space-time  budgeting  problem.” 

With  respect  to  the  central  question  of  the  study,  the  authors  find  that 
women  do  trade  shorter  commuting  time  for  better  job  quality  when 
employment  offers  family  health  insurance,  a  retirement  plan,  and  paid 
vacation.  When  accounting  for  job  quality,  moreover,  the  association  be¬ 
tween  traditional  gender  attitudes  and  commute  time  slightly  weakens. 
Men’s  commutes,  in  contrast,  appear  not  to  be  tied  to  their  household 
responsibilities  but  are  positively  associated  with  wages.  However,  the 
findings  do  not  support  the  notion  that  women  and  men  respond  strongly 
differently  to  wages  with  respect  to  commute  time,  lending  support  to  the 
notion  that  women,  like  men,  trade  commuting  convenience  for  material 
job  supports.  Wages  appear  to  be  salient  to  this  story,  although  women 
tend  to  respond  more  strongly  to  benefits  than  do  men.  If  recent  research 
by  Maureen  Perry-Jenkins  (2012)  on  low-income  families  is  broadly  re¬ 
flective  of  family  decision  making  across  economic  classes,  women’s  jobs 
may  increasingly  be  used  by  families  to  provide  key  household  benefits, 
including  health  insurance,  while  men  (and  also  women  to  a  similar  ex¬ 
tent)  pursue  the  highest  paid  work  possible. 

The  fact  that  scheduling  flexibility  does  not  have  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  consequences  alone  or  in  interaction  with  access  to  fringe  benefits 
also  suggests  a  fruitful  line  of  further  research.  The  subjective  wording  of 
the  NSCW  scheduling  question  (“I  have  the  schedule  flexibility  I  need  at 
work  to  manage  my  personal  and  family  responsibilities”)  may  mask  dif¬ 
ferences  in  types  of  flexibility  to  which  men  and  women  have  access  at 
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work,  as  well  as  in  how  women  and  men  (with  and  without  dependent 
care  obligations)  evaluate  such  supports  as  promoting  their  work-life  fit. 
The  formal  and  informal,  objective  and  subjective  facets  of  flexibility  may 
have  divergent  relationships  to  commute  time. 

The  authors  note  several  limitations  to  their  analyses.  As  described 
earlier,  the  NSCW  is  designed  to  enable  rich  insights  about  work  and 
family  life  but  not  about  commuting.  The  only  commuting  variable  avail¬ 
able  accounts  for  time,  without  providing  distance  or  mode  information 
(or  data  on  the  locations  of  the  jobs  to  which  respondents  are  commut¬ 
ing).  This  omission  prevents  an  examination  of  the  interplay  between 
mode  and  time  and,  therefore,  the  potential  spatial  dimensions  of  the 
choices  and  constraints  women  and  men  face  when  commuting  to  work. 
The  relatively  modest  sample  size  also  limits  the  power  of  the  analyses; 
in  combination  with  the  national  scope  of  the  data  set,  this  reduces  the 
feasibility  of  assessing,  for  example,  the  potential  role  that  variation  in 
state-level  policies  may  play  in  influencing  commuting  to  work  (for  in¬ 
stance,  city  planning,  transportation,  a  range  of  employment,  and  family 
supports  for  work  [Haley-Lock  2011]). 

The  NSCW  data  were  uniquely  helpful,  however,  in  addressing  an 
understudied  issue  of  women’s  employment  opportunity  and  its  link  to 
work  journeys,  by  offering  an  array  of  variables  capturing  material  and 
qualitative  aspects  of  jobs,  as  well  as  logistical  and  normative  features  of 
household  roles.  The  longer  commutes  that  this  study  finds  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  women’s  access  to  fringe  benefits  comes  with  potential  costs 
to  professional  success  and  personal  and  family  well-being.  That  is,  ex¬ 
tended  travel  to  work  may  lead  female  employees  to  make  brief,  purpose¬ 
ful  trips  to  and  from  their  jobs  rather  than  lingering  to  cultivate  strategic 
but  unscheduled  interactions  with  coworkers.  Further,  the  possibility  that 
women  who  need  fringe  benefits  face  extended  commutes  to  obtain  them 
suggests  a  particularly  taxing  trade-off  for  workers  with  task  demands 
at  home.  When  workers  must  commute  longer  to  gain  benefits,  or  other 
features  of  better  jobs,  they  disproportionately  lose  “rootedness  in  place 
[that]  can  lead  to  well-developed  social  networks  that  provide  support  in 
numerous  ways”  (Hanson  2010, 10-11).  With  the  current  data,  the  authors 
are  unable  to  assess  the  further  potential  sacrifice  of  social  capital,  pro¬ 
fessionally  or  personally,  and  on-the-job  versus  neighborhood-based,  that 
inform  individuals’  employment  decisions.  This  would  be  another  illumi¬ 
nating  area  for  future  research. 
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To  the  extent  that  women  commute  longer  to  jobs  that  provide  fringe 
benefits  because  those  supports  are  critically  needed,  as  opposed  to  re¬ 
flecting  a  generally  attractive  employment  opportunity,  the  findings  sug¬ 
gest  that  initiatives  to  expand  access  to  key  benefits  may  reduce  women’s 
commute  times  to  work.  With  its  combination  of  incentives  and  sanctions 
to  encourage  expanded  employer-provided  health  insurance  coverage,  the 
2010  Affordable  Care  Act  could  have  such  an  effect  (US  White  House 
2010).  Addressing  American  workers’  uneven  access  to  key  elements  of 
high-quality  jobs,  including  fringe  benefits,  wages,  and  hours,  represents  a 
possible  direction  for  public  employment  policy  to  promote  women’s 
economic  independence  and  relieve  work-life  conflict  that  families  may 
encounter  from  long  commutes. 
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abstract  Despite  awareness  in  social  work  and  related  literatures  that  socio¬ 
cultural  power  dynamics  are  reproduced  in  practice,  there  is  little  research  on  how 
whiteness  manifests  as  an  oppressive  discourse  in  clinical  settings.  This  article 
analyzes  audio-recorded  therapy  sessions  between  white  therapists  and  racialized 
immigrant  clients  from  an  urban  community  mental  health  center  in  Canada  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  ways  in  which  whiteness  shapes  clinical  encounters.  Using  poststructural 
theories  of  discourse  and  conversation  analysis,  the  authors  examine  how  discursive 
strategies  that  therapists  and  clients  use  in  therapy  sessions  produce  and  reify 
whiteness  as  a  prominent  feature  of  cross-cultural  communication.  The  findings 
illustrate  how  therapists  maintain  whiteness  as  an  unmarked  norm  in  their  as¬ 
sessment  of  individual  development  and  the  family  life  cycle  and  how  clients  re¬ 
spond  to,  negotiate  with,  and  resist  whiteness,  which  positions  them  as  subordi¬ 
nate  others  in  Canada.  The  authors  conclude  with  a  discussion  of  implications  for 
practice  and  future  research. 


INTRODUCTION 

Social  workers  strive  to  achieve  social  justice  and  equity  for  vulnerable 
populations.  In  support  of  this  professional  commitment,  various  scholars 
propose  guidelines  and  approaches  for  working  with  diverse  populations 
in  mental  health  and  social  service  fields  (Helms  and  Cook  1999;  N.  Razack 
1999;  Sue  and  Sue  1999;  Lum  2000;  Gaw  and  Mohr  2001;  Razack  and 
Jeffery  2002;  Cardemil  and  Battle  2003;  La  Roche  and  Maxie  2003;  Tinsley- 
Jones  2003;  Lum  2006;  Schiele  2007;  Abrams  and  Moio  2009;  Lee  2010; 
Ortiz  and  Jani  2010).  However,  a  split  remains  among  approaches  to  in¬ 
equality  and  diversity  in  social  work  practice  and  education  (Lee  and  Saini 
2008).  On  the  one  hand,  practical  approaches  of  cultural  competence  em¬ 
phasize  culturally  responsible,  sensitive  practice  within  clinical  settings 
(Sue,  Arredondo,  and  McDavis  1992;  Pope-Davis  et  al.  2001;  Lum  2003; 
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Lee  2010,  2011),  while  anti-racist  or  anti-oppressive  approaches,  informed 
by  critical  race,  feminist,  and  structural  theories,  stress  the  importance  of 
addressing  structural  processes  that  fuel  intersecting  oppressions  (e.g., 
the  interplay  of  racism,  sexism,  and  classism;  N.  Razack  1999;  Razack  and 
Jeffery  2002;  Mullaly  2007;  Schiele  2007;  Ortiz  and  Jani  2010).  Both  ap¬ 
proaches  have  noted  limitations:  cultural  competence  theories  are  criti¬ 
cized  for  essentializing  culture,  thereby  categorically  blurring  together 
multiple  oppressions  while  dismissing  structural  forms  of  oppression  (e.g., 
institutional  racism)  and  their  effects  on  social  relations;  anti-oppressive 
theories  do  not  provide  clear  direction  to  inform  individual  and  interper¬ 
sonal  interactions  in  clinical  settings  (for  detailed  discussion,  see  Mc- 
laughlin  [2005],  Millar  [2008],  and  Parrott  [2009]). 

Several  authors,  concerned  by  this  split,  seek  to  integrate  both  anti- 
oppressive  and  culturally  competent  principles  into  social  work  practice. 
Some  scholars  poignantly  describe  how  culture,  race,  class,  and  other  sys¬ 
tematic  issues  are  pervasive  in  clinical  practice,  using  vivid  case  studies  and 
everyday  examples  (Comaz-Diaz  and  Jacobsen  1995;  Leary  1997;  Perez 
Foster  1999;  Eng  and  Han  2000;  Keenan  2001;  Berzoff,  Flanagan,  and  Hertz 
2008;  Rasmussen  and  Salhani  2010),  while  others  propose  various  ways 
of  training  social  workers  by  incorporating  both  anti-oppressive  and  cultur¬ 
ally  competent  services  in  client  care  (Goldberg  2000;  Patni  2006;  Charnley 
and  Langley  2007;  Parrott  2009).  Still  others  investigate  whether  and  how 
culture,  gender,  class,  and  race  influence  clients’  engagement  with  thera¬ 
pists  and  therapy  and  treatment  outcomes  (Thompson  and  Jenal  1994; 
Thompson,  Worthington,  and  Atkinson  1994;  Seeley  2000;  Worthington 
et  al.  2000).  While  empirical  evidence  supports  the  claim  that  structural 
and  systemic  issues  affect  clients’  lives  and  clinical  encounters,  few  studies 
explore  the  ways  in  which  dominant  values  and  social  norms  arise  within 
and  shape  cross-cultural  clinical  encounters. 

This  article  draws  upon  interdisciplinary  scholarship  on  whiteness  as  a 
dominant  yet  highly  “invisible”  sociocultural  perspective  that  undergirds 
cross-cultural  clinical  encounters  (Nylund  2006).  The  study  of  whiteness 
within  academic  and  professional  disciplines  emerged  in  the  1990s  with 
an  interdisciplinary  inquiry  into  the  often  unacknowledged  construction 
of  whiteness  as  a  central  feature  in  racial  ideology.  Ruth  Frankenberg 
(1993),  a  leading  scholar  in  the  field  of  whiteness  studies,  defines  “white¬ 
ness”  as  “a  set  of  locations  that  are  historically,  socially,  politically,  and 
culturally  produced  and,  moreover,  are  intrinsically  linked  to  unfolding 
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relations  of  domination.”  She  argues  that  “to  look  at  the  social  construc¬ 
tion  of  whiteness,  then,  is  to  look  head-on  at  a  site  of  dominance”  (6).  For 
example,  bell  hooks  (1997)  recalls  that  black  people  in  the  United  States 
have  exchanged  special  knowledge  about  whites  throughout  the  history  of 
America  as  a  means  to  cope  and  survive  with  white  supremacy.  Academic 
studies  of  whiteness  emerged  as  a  way  to  theorize  the  racialization  of  white 
people;  whiteness  is  a  standpoint  that  promotes  Eurocentric  ways  of 
thinking,  allowing  the  relational  production  of  norms  to  remain  unrecog¬ 
nized  and  invisible  (Morrison  1992;  Dyer  1997;  Frankenberg  1997;  Di- 
Angelo  2006). 1 

This  article  examines  how  whiteness  operates  as  an  unmarked  yet 
relevant  feature  of  talk  in  clinical  settings  and  how  speakers,  in  this  case 
a  therapist  and  a  client,  position  and  reposition  themselves  vis-a-vis  the 
production  of  whiteness.  We  understand  cross-cultural  clinical  encoun¬ 
ters  as  more  than  an  encounter  between  two  individuals,  but  also  as  filled 
with  micro-interactions  where  broader  social  relations  play  out.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  draws  empirically  from  video-  and  audio-recorded  clinical  sessions 
of  cross-cultural  dyads  in  clinical  practice.  Using  critical,  postmodern,  and 
poststructural  theories  of  language  and  discourse  (Foucault  1980;  Bakhtin 
1981;  Fairclough  1993,  2003;  van  Dijk  1993, 1998;  Gee  1999)  in  conjunction 
with  feminist  approaches  to  conversation  analysis  (Drew  and  Heritage 
1992;  Hopper  and  LeBaron  1998;  Stokoe  and  Weatherall  2002;  Perakyla 
2004),  we  explore  the  discursive  strategies  therapists  and  clients  use  dur¬ 
ing  clinical  sessions  (e.g.,  topic  control,  sequential  organization,  and  in¬ 
teractional  asymmetries),  concluding  with  a  discussion  of  different  ap¬ 
proaches  to  address  the  hegemonic  and  oppressive  presence  of  whiteness. 
We  suggest  strategies  to  de-center,  rather  than  to  remove  completely,  the 
ways  in  which  whiteness  operates  within  clinical  encounters,  toward 
opening  the  clinical  dialogue  to  the  client’s  worldviews. 


1.  We  follow  the  lead  of  anti-racist  scholars  in  Canada  who  use  the  concept  of  “raciali¬ 
zation”  to  refer  to  “systemic  and  structural  processes — social,  economic,  cultural,  and  po¬ 
litical — that  exclude,  marginalize,  inferiorize,  and  disadvantage  certain  groups  and  popu¬ 
lations  based  on  the  categorization  of  biological  features”  (Zaman  2010,  164).  Although  a 
range  of  similar  concepts  (e.g.,  “visible  minority”  and  “racial  minority”)  are  often  used  in¬ 
terchangeably,  Jane  Ku  (2009)  argues  that  these  state-created  categories  depoliticize  anti¬ 
racist  resistance,  masking  racialized  hierarchies.  Different  groups  may  be  racialized,  or  in 
other  words  marked  as  different  others  in  relation  to  the  norm  of  whiteness  (e.g.,  Jewish 
immigrants  in  North  America  in  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries). 
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LOCATING  WHITENESS  IN  CROSS-CULTURAL 
CLINICAL  ENCOUNTERS 

Social  work  literature  engages  with  two  major  themes  in  whiteness  stud¬ 
ies:  how  whiteness  produces  unearned  race  privilege  for  whites  (McIntosh 
1990)  and  how  whiteness  remains  invisible  as  a  sociocultural  perspective 
for  most  white  people  (Nylund  2006;  Mindrup,  Spray,  and  Lamberghini- 
West  2011;  Jeyasingham  2012).  Attention  to  white  privilege  in  social  work 
ranges  from  an  emphasis  on  racial  identity  consciousness  among  social 
work  students  (Pewewardy  2007)  to  discussion  of  racial  identity  with 
white  clients  as  a  means  to  foster  a  more  integrated  sense  of  self  of  the 
clients  (Blitz  2006).  We  agree  with  Catherine  Phillips  (2010)  in  her  cri¬ 
tique  of  the  use  of  linear  conceptualizations  of  identity  development  in 
social  work  education,  as  abstracted  from  “engaged  knowledges  on  his¬ 
torical  racialization  patterns,  political  ideologies,  and  economics,  the 
very  materiality  of  racism  is  decontextualized  and  detemporalized”  (29). 
While  identity  consciousness  is  a  compelling  heuristic  for  the  anti-racist 
practitioner,  we  caution  against  the  centrality  of  identity  work  in  anti¬ 
racist  practice.  Phillips  argues  that  “identity  is  a  site  of  politics,  but  it  is 
not  a  site  of  explanation;  nor  should  it  be  a  definition  of  competence” 
(2010,  43);  the  practice  of  naming  social  identities  reifies  identity  as  a 
fixed  status.  Following  Judith  Butler’s  (1990)  conceptualization  of  perfor- 
mativity,  this  study  does  not  assume  that  identity  is  static  or  that  identity 
is  synonymous  with  one’s  actions.  In  other  words,  people  may  consider 
themselves  to  be  anti-racist  yet  take  part  in  and  contribute  to  racist  dis¬ 
course  and  practices.  Furthermore,  as  a  site  of  politics,  each  individual 
takes  up  different  identities  in  different  contexts  and  for  different  pur¬ 
poses.  Thus,  this  article  explores  whiteness  not  as  a  social  identity  but  as  a 
sociocultural  standpoint  that  is  present  within  the  therapy  process. 

To  date,  interdisciplinary  research  in  counseling  and  psychotherapy 
has  explored  how  therapists’  values  and  assumptions  regarding  societal 
norms  shape  client-therapist  interactions  during  clinical  encounters,  with 
particular  attention  being  given  to  the  assessment  of  psychological  issues 
and  treatment  recommendations  (Cochrane  1979;  Dean  et  al.  1981;  Herr 
2005;  Lopez  2005).  Alfred  Lopez  (2004)  illustrates  how  whiteness  op¬ 
erates  as  a  “cultural  imperative”  in  Freud’s  theory  of  countertransfer¬ 
ence,  while  producing  “universalizing  diagnostic  tendencies”  (186).  Clin¬ 
ical  practice  necessitates  that  therapists  constantly  negotiate  and  balance 
between  promoting  the  social  adaptation  of  clients,  which  requires  clin- 
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icians  to  be  responsible  for  social  regulation  and  the  discipline  of  others, 
and  promoting  self-determination  and  empowerment  of  clients,  which 
obliges  therapists  to  be  respectful  of  clients’  own  agency  and  values.  In 
cross-cultural  therapy,  the  struggle  to  negotiate  between  these  two  seem¬ 
ingly  opposite  roles  can  be  intensified  due  to  the  unmarked  domination  of 
white  worldviews  (Weinberg  2006). 

Considering  that  whiteness  is  tied  to  the  sociocultural  history  and  con¬ 
text  in  which  it  operates,  we  follow  David  Goldberg’s  (2001)  analysis 
of  racialization  as  inherently  linked  to  the  modern  nation-state  forma¬ 
tion,  such  that  whiteness  is  “caught  up  in  and  reproducing  local,  national, 
and  geographical  relations”  (Hunter,  Swan,  and  Grimes  2010, 410).  Sunera 
Thobani  (2007)  argues  that  since  its  foundation,  Canada  has  been  imag¬ 
ined  as  a  nation  of  European  settlers,  with  the  British  and  French  as  the 
preferred  races  within  the  bureaucratic  apparatus  of  the  white-settler 
state.  Canadian  scholars  and  activists  use  the  term  “white-settler  society” 
to  recognize  the  colonial  violence  that  founded  Canada,  while  noting  the 
social  and  cultural  practices  that  continue  to  “mimic”  the  culture,  values, 
and  institutions  of  the  British  (and  French)  society  (Stasiulis  and  Jhappan 
1995,  quoted  in  S.  Razack  1999, 167).  Although  multiculturalism  became  the 
official  policy  in  Canada  in  the  1970s,  intended  as  a  way  for  Canada  to 
reenvision  itself  as  a  multiracial  and  multiethnic  society,  Thobani  notes 
the  paradox  in  Canadian  definitions  of  itself  as  a  bilingual  and  bicultural 
nation,  where  racialized  constructs  of  the  British  and  French  remain  its 
real  subjects  (Thobani  2007). 

Our  analysis  of  whiteness  in  cross-cultural  clinical  encounters  explores 
the  ways  in  which  everyday  social  relations  produce  and  maintain  Eu¬ 
ropean  hegemony  through  the  constructed  image  of  Canada  as  a  white 
settler  nation.  Canada  aligns  itself  within  the  global  hierarchy,  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  history  of  European  colonization  and  imperialism. 
Prominent  Aboriginal  scholar  Cindy  Blackstock  (2009)  argues  that  West¬ 
ern  ontology,  which  stems  from  histories  of  colonization,  capitalism,  and 
more  recently,  global  neoliberalism,  contributes  to  ineffective  social  work 
interventions,  particularly  with  indigenous  or  First  Nations  communities 
(Blackstock  2009).  Johanne  Saraceno  (2012)  argues  that  “helping”  pro¬ 
fessions  in  Canada  are  “embedded  in  a  Western  world  view  founded  in 
the  privileging  of  capitalism,  heteronormativity,  patriarchy,  and  white¬ 
ness”  (264).  As  such,  human  and  social  services  are  deeply  invested  in 
the  logic  of  free  market  values  and  globalized  economics,  including  values 
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of  competition,  privatization,  individual  responsibility,  surveillance,  and 
managerialism  (Phoenix  [2004],  as  referenced  in  Saraceno  [2012]). 

In  order  to  further  locate  our  analysis  within  social  work  practice  in 
Canada,  we  focus  on  how  whiteness  is  expressed  through  the  discourse 
of  multiculturalism  and  how  it  operates  within  professional  social  work 
and  the  official  discourse  of  the  Canadian  government.  Feminist  and  anti¬ 
racist  scholars  criticize  multiculturalism,  claiming  that  it  disguises  liberal- 
democratic  politics  that  essentialize  nonwhite  people  as  symbols  of  culture, 
while  it  maintains  whiteness  as  the  imaginary  core  of  Canadian  society 
(Bannerji  [2000],  as  referenced  in  Saraceno  [2012];  Razack  2002;  Ku  2009). 
Whiteness  in  Canada  is  inextricably  linked  to  histories  of  colonization 
and  the  domination  of  people  of  European  descent.  In  their  analysis  of 
white-settler  colonialism  in  the  United  States,  Mario  Gonzales  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Cook- Lynn  note:  “Indeed  American  whiteness  is  a  product  of  Euro¬ 
pean  invasion  and  genocide  against  American  Indian  people”  (Gonzales 
and  Cook- Lynn  [1999],  261,  quoted  in  Allen  [2006]).  We  similarly  argue  that 
rhetorical  inclusion  of  “nonwhite”  groups  into  Canada  through  multicul¬ 
turalism  represents  the  ongoing  struggle  of  non-European  peoples  to  be 
fully  recognized  in  society.  While  multiculturalism  professes  to  include  all 
groups,  this  discourse  is  illustrative  of  marginalization  faced  by  racialized 
immigrants  and  indigenous  peoples  within  Canadian  society  such  that 
their  racial  and  cultural  backgrounds  become  “visible”  (often  as  inferior) 
and  their  culture  becomes  marked  by  this  struggle  (Flores  and  Benmayor 
1997;  Allen  2006). 

Multicultural  discourse  in  social  work  also  relies  on  a  deficit  model  of 
culture,  which,  according  to  social  work  historian  Yoosun  Park  (2005), 
constructs  culture  as  difference  that  must  be  managed.  Critical  race  scholar 
Sherene  Razack  (1998)  similarly  challenges  the  widely  held  view  that 
cross-cultural  encounters  between  unequal  groups  can  be  “managed”  as 
pedagogical  moments.  Social  workers  and  other  professions  are  charged 
with  maintaining  knowledge  about  the  “other”  as  a  means  to  improve  ra¬ 
cial,  cultural,  or  gender  sensitivity,  but  in  doing  so  they  assume  that  this 
knowledge  is  key  to  assisting  the  other  while  maintaining  social  control. 
Razack  argues  that  cross-cultural  approaches  presume  that  “the  colonized 
possess  a  series  of  knowable  characteristics  and  can  be  studied,  known  and 
managed  accordingly  by  the  colonizers  whose  own  complicity  remains 
masked”  (1998,  10)  and  that  reading  differences  from  the  unmarked  van¬ 
tage  point  of  whites  reinforces  the  gaze  of  the  colonizer  in  multicultural 
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discourse.  The  Western  gaze  refers  to  the  reference  point  or  perspective 
of  whites  in  society  that  is  pervasive  but  invisible,  and  thus  operates  as 
common  sense.  In  cross-cultural  encounters,  this  Western  gaze  positions 
the  viewer  (any  person  who  is  viewing  another  person  as  other)  within  the 
norms  of  whiteness,  removed  from  the  resistance  and  the  suffering  that 
this  gaze  continues  to  produce  (Allen  2006,  67;  also  see  hooks  1997). 

Even  for  social  workers  who  embrace  anti-racist  principles,  Donna 
Jeffery  identifies  inherent  tensions  between  anti-racist  practice  and  the 
role  that  social  workers  play  in  “the  management  of  difference”  (Jeffery 
2005,  410).  Social  work  scholar  Bob  Mullaly  (2007)  notes  that  multicul- 
turalism  emerged  in  the  1970s  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Australia 
as  a  dominant  theory  in  social  work  to  improve  social  workers’  cultural 
sensitivity  and  minimize  institutional  racism.  Cultural  competence  ap¬ 
proaches  focus  on  how  social  workers  can  become  more  sensitive  to  cul¬ 
tural  differences  “to  better  establish  a  ‘helping  relationship’  with  members 
of  other  races  and  cultures  to  make  services  more  accessible  and  to  ad¬ 
vocate  for  the  enactment  of  equal  rights  legislation”  (Mullaly  2007,  281). 
We  support  Shona  Hunter,  Elaine  Swan,  and  Diane  Grimes’s  (2010)  call 
for  a  “critique  of  white  liberal  benevolence”  (412)  in  social  work,  partic¬ 
ularly  within  multiculturalism  and  anti-racist  practices,  which  ostensibly 
challenge  white  supremacy  and  oppression. 

This  article  seeks  to  further  develop  scholarship  on  whiteness  in  social 
work  by  exploring  the  ways  in  which  whiteness  manifests  as  an  unmarked 
but  clinically  relevant  feature  within  cross-cultural  communication  in  clin¬ 
ical  practice.  Our  analysis  of  whiteness  addresses  the  following  themes: 
(a)  how  therapists  affirm  and  maintain  whiteness  in  clinical  talk  and  how 
whiteness  informs  their  assessment;  (b)  how  the  production  of  whiteness 
in  society  in  general  and  its  re-production  in  therapy  encounters  reifies 
clients’  subjectivity  as  a  subordinate  other  (in  this  study  as  racialized  im¬ 
migrants);  and  (c)  how  clients  resist  whiteness  while  negotiating  multiple 
discourses  of  belonging  and  performing  their  subjectivity  as  immigrants 
within  Canada. 

Before  continuing,  we  want  to  clarify  our  own  location  with  respect  to 
the  current  study.  We  both  study  the  role  of  culture  in  practice  and  re¬ 
search  with  immigrants.  The  first  author  has  a  substantial  practice  and 
research  background  in  cross-cultural  clinical  practice,  and  the  second 
author  works  primarily  in  the  areas  of  anti-violence  and  anti-racist  prac¬ 
tice  and  community-based  research  with  immigrant,  refugee,  and  indige- 
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nous  groups.  As  two  female  academics  in  North  America  with  Asian  her¬ 
itage,  we  also  have  personal  experience  as  racialized  subjects  within  the 
Canadian  nation-state.  We  are  mindful  that  our  perspectives  are  shaped 
by  both  our  minoritized  position  within  North  America  and  our  privileged 
status  as  tenure-track  professors  in  academia.  We  want  to  review  critically 
how  whiteness  is  a  pervasive  yet  relatively  unmarked  phenomenon  even 
for  us  and  how  it  shapes  the  production  of  knowledge  in  which  we  take 
part  as  social  work  educators  and  scholars. 


METHODS 

The  data  used  in  this  study  come  from  a  study  on  cross-cultural  com¬ 
munication  conducted  by  the  first  author  (Lee  2008).  The  original  study 
explored  the  question  of  how  cultural  dialogues  are  initiated  and  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  therapy  process  in  cross-cultural  clinical  practice.  This 
section  presents  a  brief  summary  of  participants,  data  collection  proce¬ 
dures,  and  data  analysis  (for  a  detailed  description,  see  Lee  [2008]). 

PARTICIPANTS 

The  authors  examine  five  cross-cultural  dyads,  consisting  of  three  thera¬ 
pists  and  five  clients  who  participated  in  the  original  study.2  The  authors 
initially  recruited  therapists  who  self-identified  as  white  in  larger  urban 
areas  in  Canada.  When  there  was  a  referral  and  clients  self-reported  their 
racial  and  ethnic  background  as  a  racial  or  ethnic  minority,  the  therapists  or 
intake  workers  in  their  agency  recruited  clients  to  participate  in  the  study. 

The  three  female  therapists  ranged  in  age  from  late  30s  to  50s  at  the 
time  of  this  study  and  had  from  7  to  over  20  years  of  clinical  experience. 
Therapist  A  participated  with  three  different  clients  (Clients  1,  2,  and  3). 
Therapist  B  participated  with  Client  4,  and  Therapist  C  with  Client  5.  All 
the  therapists  reported  experience  working  with  culturally  different  clients, 
though  Therapists  A  and  B  said  they  did  so  “occasionally,”  whereas  Thera¬ 
pist  C  reported  working  with  such  clients  “on  a  regular  basis.”  Therapists  A 
and  C  were  social  workers  with  a  master’s  degree,  and  Therapist  B  had 
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2.  The  original  study  included  a  sixth  dyad,  which  included  an  African-American  client 
who  was  recruited  from  a  community  health  network  in  the  United  States.  This  case  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  current  study,  given  our  focus  on  the  production  of  whiteness  in  Canada. 
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a  master’s  degree  in  counseling  psychology.  Therapists  A  and  B  worked  in  a 
family  counseling  agency,  and  Therapist  C  worked  in  the  psychiatric  unit  in 
a  general  hospital. 

The  five  clients  participating  in  the  study  are  all  first-generation  im¬ 
migrants  to  Canada — from  Mexico,  Iran,  Pakistan,  Argentina,  and  the 
Philippines.  Table  1  summarizes  the  demographic  information  of  the  client 
participants  and  their  presenting  issues. 


RESEARCH  PROCEDURE 

The  therapist  and  client  participants  were  informed  that  the  study  was 
to  explore  cross-cultural  therapeutic  processes  between  clients  of  color 
and  their  white  therapists.  Having  given  written  informed  consent  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  study,  the  client  and  therapist  participants  commenced 
their  therapy  as  usual.  The  first  three  consecutive  sessions  from  each  dyad 
were  audio-  or  video-taped,  with  the  exception  of  one  case  in  which  both 
the  client  and  therapist  agreed  to  terminate  after  the  second  session.  All 
taped  sessions  were  transcribed  verbatim  for  analysis.  Clinical  judges  then 
identified  excerpts  from  the  transcripts  as  cross-cultural  dialogues  based 


table  l.  Demographic  Information  of  the  Client  Participants  and  Their  Presenting  Issues 


Client  i 

Client  2 

Client  3 

Client  4 

Client  5 

Age 

40s 

Missing  data 

40s 

40s 

40s 

Gender 

Female 

Female 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Country 
of  origin 

Mexico 

Pakistan/ 

Kuwait 

Iran 

Argentina 

Philippines 

Racial/ethnic 

self- 

identification 

Latino 

Indian 

(Muslim) 

Iranian 

Argentinean 

Chinese  Filipino 

Immigration 

About 

About 

12  years 

Years  ago 

25  years  ago 

history 

3  years  ago 
to  Canada 

3  years  ago 
to  Canada 

ago  to 
Canada 

(unidentified) 
to  Canada 

to  Canada 

Primary 

language 

Spanish 

Urdu 

Persian 

Spanish/English 

Tagalong/ 

Chinese/ 

English 

Presenting 

To  address 

To  address 

To  address 

To  address  the 

To  address  her 

problems 

her  struggle 

her  5-year- 

her  de- 

ongoing  stress 

stress  after 

with  her 

old  son  who 

pressive 

with  his  ex- 

her  daughter 

acting  out 

17-year-old 

daughter 

was  shy  and 
fearful  about 
starting 
school 

symptoms 

wife  during 
the  divorce 
process 

was  hospitalized 
in  an  inpatient 
psychiatric  ward 
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on  a  described  procedure  below,  and  these  excerpts  were  then  reinter¬ 
preted  using  conversation  analysis  and  discourse  analysis. 

SELECTION  OF  THE  CROSS-CULTURAL  DIALOGUES 

The  first  author  drew  upon  existing  literature  on  cross-cultural  research 
to  conceptualize  and  identify  cross-cultural  dialogues.  For  example,  Roger 
Worthington  and  colleagues  (2000)  define  multicultural  verbal  content  as 
“explicit  verbal  reference  to  culture,  race,  ethnicity,  minority  status,  cul¬ 
tural  values,  cultural  differences,  cultural  conflicts,  racial-cultural  iden¬ 
tity,  and  environmental,  geographical,  or  social  conditions  arising  from 
any  of  the  above  factors”  (463).  Elizabeth  Keenan  (2001)  developed  the 
Sociocultural  Category  Coding  System  (SCCS)  to  consistently  examine 
12  key  elements  of  sociocultural  categories:  race,  ethnicity,  social  class, 
gender,  sexual  orientation,  religion,  (dis) ability,  nationality,  political  affil¬ 
iation,  age,  geographical  origin,  and  residence.  This  literature  provides  the 
basis  for  coding  the  recorded  therapy  sessions  for  cultural  content,  when 
one  or  both  speakers  made  verbal  reference  to  culture,  race,  ethnicity,  re¬ 
ligion,  nationality,  majority  or  minority  status,  cultural  values,  cultural 
differences,  cultural  conflicts,  racial-cultural  identity,  and  geographical 
conditions  arising  from  any  of  these  factors,  such  as  references  to  com¬ 
munity  (e.g.,  neighborhood  in  an  inner  city  area),  subnational  regions  (e.g., 
Northern  Territories  in  Canada),  national  (e.g.,  other  than  Canada),  or 
continental  aggregates  (e.g.,  Latin  America,  Asia). 

The  first  author  and  a  clinical  social  worker  independently  reviewed 
all  recorded  sessions  using  both  transcripts  and  audio  recordings  to  assess 
what  portions  of  talk  qualify  as  cross-cultural  dialogue.  After  highlighting 
the  transcripts  for  any  references  to  cultural  content  as  defined  above, 
both  reviewers  met  to  address  discrepancies  and  to  reach  consensus  on 
when  episodes  of  talk  met  the  criteria  for  cultural  content.  Out  of  ap¬ 
proximately  700  minutes  of  the  data  pool,  a  total  of  17  episodes  compris¬ 
ing  110  minutes  (16  percent)  were  identified  as  cross-cultural  dialogues.  Of 
these  17  episodes,  the  first  10  were  from  case  1,  two  episodes  from  case  2, 
two  episodes  from  case  3,  two  episodes  from  case  4,  and  one  episode  from 
case  5.  Cross-cultural  dialogues  across  all  of  the  sessions  covered  a  range 
of  topics,  including  child-rearing  practices  (10  out  of  17  episodes  ad¬ 
dressed  this  topic),  immigration  (8),  nationality  (5),  religion  (4),  English  as 
a  second  language  (3),  arranged  marriage  (2),  race  (2),  and  poverty  (2). 
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During  these  identified  cross-cultural  dialogues,  values  and  beliefs  that 
stem  from  whiteness  were  raised  by  the  therapists.  Specifically,  the  man¬ 
ifestation  of  whiteness  included  reference  to  privileging  individual  self 
(I-self)  over  family  self  (we-self);  preference  for  personal  choice  versus 
parental  guidance  with  regard  to  marriage,  education,  and  career  choices; 
adolescence  as  a  turbulent  period  for  negotiating  autonomy  and  self- 
discovery;  and  child-raising  practice  as  primarily  the  parents’  responsibility 
as  opposed  to  a  shared  community  or  collective  responsibility.  In  some 
cases,  therapists  employed  cultural  stereotypes  when  suggesting  treatment 
options  (e.g.,  Latino  men  love  soccer  and  therefore  playing  more  soccer  was 
suggested  as  a  self-care  strategy  for  a  Latino  client  in  case  4/Client  4).  In 
addition,  whiteness  as  a  normative  standpoint  sometimes  reinforced  indi¬ 
vidual  coping  skills  while  minimizing  or  dismissing  systematic  oppression 
(e.g.,  racism  or  the  marginalization  of  newcomers  in  Canada). 

FRAMEWORK  FOR  DISCOURSE  AND  CONVERSATION  ANALYSIS 

We  draw  from  sociolinguistic  theories  of  language  as  social  action  (Chafe 
1997),  employing  critical  theories  of  discourse  and  conversation  analysis  to 
investigate  how  the  structure  and  content  of  talk  allows  us  to  “be”  and 
“do”  things:  James  Gee  (2011)  states  that,  “in  language  there  are  important 
connections  among  saying  (informing),  doing  (action),  and  being  (iden¬ 
tity)”  (2).  While  the  subjective  meaning,  intention,  and  content  of  lan¬ 
guage  between  a  client  and  therapist  are  a  central  theme  in  much  clinical 
research,  this  study  addresses  the  often  overlooked  but  important  link 
between  the  content  and  the  structure  and  pattern  of  talk.  The  focus  on 
what  speakers  “do”  draws  attention  away  from  theorizing  about  their 
intentions  when  they  speak  (Stokoe  and  Weatherall  2002;  Allen  2006). 
In  the  analysis  of  how  whiteness  emerges  in  cross-cultural  dialogues, 
we  follow  Allen’s  approach  to  thinking  about  whiteness  “as  a  signifier 
implicated  in  both  ethnic  performance  and  historical  processes;  treating 
‘whiteness’  not  as  a  ‘thing’  (or  even  several  ‘things’)  but  as  a  signifier  helps 
us  see  its  use  as  a  practice”  (2006,  66).  Thus,  our  analysis  of  whiteness 
seeks  to  explore  multiple  forms  of  whiteness  that  emerge  in  cross-cultural 
clinical  dialogues. 

Critical  theories  of  discourse  analysis  (CDA)  are  employed  to  link  the 
significance  of  talk  to  the  context  in  which  it  occurs.  Talk  between  two 
individuals  represents  a  site  where  broader  social  relations  are  produced, 
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managed,  and  negotiated.  Rolf  Kroger  and  Linda  Wood  (1998),  however, 
caution  that  talk  between  people  of  different  social  locations  may  or  may 
not  explicitly  illustrate  their  social  differences.  For  example,  talk  between 
people  of  different  age  groups  is  not  inherently  “intergenerational  com¬ 
munication,”  because  from  a  social  constructionist  standpoint,  they  con¬ 
tend,  “we  do  not  actually  ‘have’  intergenerational  communication;  there  is 
no  such  ‘thing’  in  the  sense  of  some  physical  object  or  movement.  All  we 
have  is  talk  between  two  people  of  particular  ages;  whether  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  frame  it  as  intergenerational  depends  on  how  the  people  involved 
treat  it,  whether  they  see  their  ages  as  ‘different’  and  take  this  into  ac¬ 
count  in  their  conversation”  (Kroger  and  Wood  1998,  269).  Following 
this  work,  we  do  not  presume  that  all  talk  between  white  therapists  and 
their  racialized  clients  automatically  becomes  cross-cultural.  Indeed  only 
16  percent  of  speech  in  the  recorded  therapy  sessions  includes  explicit 
cross-cultural  dialogues.  Nor  do  we  assume  that  all  cross-cultural  talk 
that  involves  a  white  and  nonwhite  person  manifests  whiteness.  Rather, 
we  examine  the  ways  in  which  whiteness  surfaces  as  a  relevant  feature 
within  talk  that  naturally  occurs  in  the  clinical  setting. 

We  also  use  theories  of  conversation  analysis  (CA)  to  examine  the 
interactional  processes  in  cross-cultural  dialogues  (Drew  and  Heritage 
1992;  Perakyla  2004).  In  particular,  we  identify  the  structures,  general  se¬ 
quences,  and  patterns  of  utterances  between  a  speaker  and  hearer  and 
ultimately  the  power  dynamics  between  therapists  and  clients  in  clinical 
dialogue.  These  include  attention  to  turn-taking,  closing  conversations, 
introducing  or  changing  topics,  asking  questions,  making  requests,  and 
other  related  features  of  talk  (Forrester  and  Reason  2006). 


METHOD  OF  ANALYSIS 

The  first  author  performed  the  preliminary  case-by-case,  turn-by-turn 
analyses  of  each  identified  episode  of  cross-cultural  dialogue,  focusing  on 
two  domains  of  CA:  sequential  organization  and  interactional  asymme¬ 
tries.  The  former  is  defined  as  how  the  speakers  (either  a  client  or  thera¬ 
pist)  link  each  turn  to  the  previous  in  a  way  that  enables  hearers  (either  a 
therapist  or  client)  to  follow  cultural  dialogue.  Abrupt  changes  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  talk,  like  over-talking  and  foot-dragging,  indicate  inter¬ 
ruptions  in  talk  (Viklund,  Holmquist,  and  Nelson  2010).  Interactional 
asymmetries  include  systematic  differences  in  the  participants’  modes  and 
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affective  states  of  participation,  any  indication  of  power  struggles  in  turns, 
lexical  choices  (i.e.,  word  choice),  and  length  of  the  talk.  The  first  author 
coded  the  episodes  of  cross-cultural  dialogue  according  to  the  transcript 
symbols  in  CA,  listed  in  table  2,  which  were  cross-checked  for  the  accuracy 
of  coding  by  a  second  coder  who  was  a  graduate  student  and  had  advanced 
training  in  CA.  We  then  interpret  this  turn-by-turn  conversation  analysis 
with  our  close  reading  based  on  critical  theories  of  discourse. 


RESULTS 

We  selected  the  two  vignettes  presented  below  from  two  different  cases 
(two  different  client-therapist  dyads)  to  illustrate  the  identified  themes, 
with  consideration  of  the  brevity  of  this  article.  The  discussion  of  clinical 
data  illustrates  the  discursive  strategies  employed  by  therapists  and  cli¬ 
ents,  including  speakers’  use  of  interruption,  repetitive  talk,  direct  ques¬ 
tioning,  focus  of  talk,  and  turn-taking  organization.  A  discourse  analysis  of 
how  the  therapist  signifies  whiteness  as  a  normative  concept  to  assess 
parenting  and  human  development  complements  the  turn-by-turn  con¬ 
versation  analysis.  We  also  describe  how  the  clients  positioned  and  re- 


table  2.  Transcription  Symbols  in  Conversation  Analysis 


Symbol 

Description 

[ 

Starting  point  of  overlapping  speech 

] 

Ending  point  of  overlapping  speech 

T 

Upward  shift  in  pitch 

i 

Downward  shift  in  pitch 

word 

Emphasis 

wo:rd 

Prolongation  of  sound 

“word” 

Section  of  talk  produced  in  lower  volume  than  the  surrounding  talk 

WORD 

Section  of  talk  produced  in  higher  volume  than  the  surrounding  talk 

wo(h)rd 

Laugh  particle  inserted  within  a  word 

wo- 

Cut  off  in  the  middle  of  word 

word< 

Abruptly  completed  word 

>word< 

Section  of  talk  uttered  in  a  quicker  pace  than  the  surrounding  talk 

<word> 

Section  of  talk  uttered  in  a  slower  pace  than  the  surrounding  talk 

.hhh 

Inhalation 

Hhh 

Exhalation 

0 

Inaudible  word 

((word)) 

Transcriber’s  comments 

Note. — Simplified  from  Drew  and  Heritage  (1992)  and  Perakyla  (2004). 
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positioned  themselves  with  regard  to  the  production  of  whiteness  in  the 
clinical  encounter. 


CASE  EXAMPLE  1:  NEGOTIATION  WITHIN  THE  PRODUCTION 
OF  WHITENESS 

This  client  (Client  5),  who  was  in  her  late  40s  and  whose  primary  languages 
was  Tagalog  and  Chinese,  emigrated  from  the  Philippines  to  Canada  25 
years  ago.  She  came  to  therapy  in  an  adolescent  psychiatry  unit  after  her 
daughter  was  hospitalized  in  the  ward  for  paranoid  thoughts  and  attempted 
suicide.  The  client’s  husband,  who  was  not  Filipino  but  was  also  an  immi¬ 
grant  to  Canada,  was  traumatized  by  living  in  a  war  region  of  Africa,  and  he 
had  severe  mental  health  issues.  The  client  entered  therapy  to  address  her 
guilt  and  regret  around  the  daughter’s  illness  and  hospitalization.  She 
perceived  that  if  she  had  not  refused  her  parents’  wishes  for  her  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  an  arranged  marriage,  come  to  Canada,  or  met  her  husband,  she 
and  her  daughter  would  have  not  suffered  from  psychiatric  issues. 

The  therapist  (Therapist  D),  in  her  40s,  was  a  social  worker  in  an  inner- 
city  hospital  adolescent  inpatient  psychiatry  unit,  with  7  years  of  post¬ 
graduate  clinical  experience.  She  worked  with  racially  diverse  clients  “on 
a  regular  basis,”  and  she  identified  her  racial  and  ethnic  background  as 
Caucasian.  The  treatment  plan  comprised  brief  therapy  for  up  to  10  ses¬ 
sions.  This  therapist  employed  psycho-education  about  trauma  and  mind¬ 
fulness  exercise  (e.g.,  grounding  techniques)  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent 
with  trauma- focused  therapy  (Herman  1992),  in  addition  to  providing  case- 
management  services  with  regard  to  the  client’s  hospitalized  daughter. 

The  following  vignette  is  from  the  second  session.  In  this  vignette,  the 
client  initiates  a  discussion  linking  her  presenting  problem,  her  daughter’s 
psychiatric  illness,  to  her  decision  not  to  follow  her  parents’  wishes  for  her 
to  have  an  arranged  marriage.  The  therapist  directly  questions  the  client’s 
beliefs  and  family  values,  which  the  client  describes  as  “cultural,”  while 
focusing  on  the  client’s  expression  of  individual  choice  as  a  positive  trait.3 

Vignette  1 

26.  C:  And  I  sa:y  to,  uh:,  my  boss  today.  “I  think,  uh,  I’m  suffering  be¬ 
cause  of  my  ideas  ((not))  folio: wed  what  my  parents  was  for  me:,”  I 
sa:y. 

3.  In  both  vignettes  in  this  article,  the  numeric  number  in  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue 
indicates  the  line  number  of  the  episodes;  T  refers  to  Therapist  and  C  to  Client. 
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27.  T:  You  said  that?  T  Hmm:  interesting. 

28.  C:  Ye:ah,  that  was  uh,  in  my  culture, 

29.  T:  [Uhumm] 

30.  C:  .  .  .[  uh,  we]  had  the  parents  tell  us,  right?  T  The  parents  is  the 
one  chorse  your  husband. 

31.  T:  Your  parents  ...  oh!  T  They  ha:ve  to  choo:se  .  .  . 

32.  C:  [Yes.] 

33.  T:  [.  .  .  your  husband  for  you  T] 

34.  C:  Ye:s. 

35.  T:  OK. 

36.  C:  So: 

37.  T:  They  did  it  for  you?  T 

38.  C:  [Yeah]. 

39.  T:  [Because  you’re  .  .  .  ((inaudible))] 

40.  C:  And  I-I  didn’t  agree:  because<  oh-  and  I  left  already  Hong  Kong 
and  then  my  mom  they  went  to  Hawaii  and  then  they  say,  “OK,  now, 
so  I  have  a  guy”  that  they  get  for  me  and  then  I  say,  “Not  right  now,  I 
nee:d  to  see  another  country  and  then:  later  on  I  come  back.”  And 
th:en  they  are  in  separate  ((inaudible))  so:  my  parents  they  ask  me 
when  I  am  30  years  old  an:d  I  them  I  need  to  marry  a  man  and  they 
said,  “Da- ah.”  ((laughs)) 

41.  T:  ((Laughs))  Yo(h)u  didn’t  like  that?  T 

42.  C:  And  then  I  say,  “Oh,  no,  I  find  already  another  one,”  and  then  I  say, 
“Mom.  I  am  getting  married  so  come  home  already,”  and  then  my 
mom  and  my  dad  they  don’t  get  home  already  but  my  grandmother 
did. 

43.  T:  Oh,  your  grandma  came?  T 

44.  C:  Ye:s,  they  did. 

45.  T:  Oh,  good  for  hert. 

46.  C:  Yes,  but  they  don’t  like  it. 

47.  T:  Yeah. 

48.  C:  So  ((pause))  .  .  .  that’s  .hhh  the  thing. 

49.  T:  That  is  ah,  so:  it  ma:kes  ev:en  harder  for  you:  to  sha:re  with  them 

50.  C:  [Yes.] 

51.  T:  [.  .  .  what  is  happening?] 

52.  C:  [Yeah,  that’s  Hhh] 

53.  T:  [But,  you  know,  like,]  so  what-what . .  .  how  can  you  be  sure  that 
the  other  gu(h)y .  .  .  ((laughs)) 
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54.  C:  ((Laughs)) 

55.  T:  Well,  then  he  be:tter.T 

56.  C:  I  think  so,  maybe:  <  if  I  marry  and  then  maybe  I  be:tter  like  ...  I 
dorn’t  kno(h)w.  ((chuckles)) 

57.  T:  Yeah. 

58.  C:  ((Sighs)) 

59.  T:  Ye:ah,  ye:ah.  Do  you  believe  that?,  uh,  the  parents  re:ally  have  .  . . 
would  you  want  to  provide  partners  for  your  kids?  t 

60.  C:  Uh,  no.  I’m — I  believe  in  this  foreign  country  and  >then  I  say<, 
‘I  ca:ll  you  ’cause  your  lo:ve  me.  Because  you  are  my’  .  .  . 

61.  T:  Uhumm. 

62.  C:  .  .  .  ‘because  you  have  the  right  to  do’,  so:  nothing,  I  say. 

63.  T:  Uhumm. 

64.  C:  But  the  most  important  I  tell  to  my  ki:ds,  like  my  momma  so  they 
tedl  us,  “OK.”  I  tedl  to  my  ki:ds  that  ‘the  most  important  is  education.’ 

65.  T:  Uhumm. 

66.  C:  I  say,  You  finish  your  education’  .  .  . 

67.  T:  Uhumm. 

68.  C:  ...  so  th:ey  .  .  .  ‘like  your  brother  he:re  and  >the  next  day<  you 
cam  get  ma:rried,  I  don’t  ca:re.’ 

69.  T:  ((Laughs)) 

70.  C:  ‘As  lo:ng  as  you  finish  your  education.’ 

71.  T:  Yeaht 

72.  C:  Tha:t  is  something  I  tedl  to  my  ki:ds. 

73.  T:  Yeaht,  ye:ah. 

74.  C:  Because<  no:w  most  of  the  kids  these  days,  they  don’t  care. 

75.  T:  No,  no,  no,  no,  no.T 

76.  C:  Especially  here. 

77.  T:  Ye:ah. 

78.  C:  So:  .  .  .  [but  .  .  . 

79.  T:  [But  di:d  your  parents,  uh,  choose,  uh,  uh,  partners  for  your 
sisters?  t 

80.  C:  My  o:ther  sisters?  t 

81.  T:  Ye:ah. 

82.  C:  Uh,  two  of  my  sisters  . . .  ye:s.  And  my . . .  one  of  my  brothers,  [but] 

83.  T:  [no?] 

84.  C:  [I  .  .  .  no(h)]  ((Giggles)) 

85.  T:  See?  T  You’re  not  the  only  one. 
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86.  C:  Yes,  yea(h)h. 

87.  T:  You’re  not  the  only  one. 

88.  C:  Yeah.  So  .  .  . 

89.  T:  Ve:ry  independent  ...  it  is  OK. 

90.  C:  Ye:s. 

Conversation  Analysis:  Turn-by -Turn  Analysis  of  Language  Use 
In  this  vignette,  the  therapist’s  explicit  interest  in  the  content  of  the  cli¬ 
ent’s  narration  is  indicated  by  questions  (turns  31,  33,  and  37).  These  ques¬ 
tions  invite  the  client  to  explain  further  how  her  parents’  disapproval  of 
her  marriage  of  choice  (turns  40  and  42)  contributed  to  her  current  stress. 
In  turns  49  and  51,  the  therapist  acknowledges  that  breaking  the  cultural 
norm  still  influences  how  the  client  manages  the  presenting  issues  (i.e.,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  client  to  share  her  current  struggles  with  them).  In  turns 
53  and  55,  however,  the  therapist  interrupts  the  client  to  offer  an  alter¬ 
native  view,  suggesting  that  she  might  not  have  been  better  off  with  a 
partner  chosen  by  the  parents.  This  suggestion  dismisses  how  the  client 
previously  framed  her  suffering  (i.e.,  in  turn  26:  not  following  what 
my  parents  wanted  for  me).  After  this  interruption  by  the  therapist,  the 
client  begins  to  express  confusion  (e.g.,  in  turn  56:  “I  don’t  know”).  The 
client  hesitates  to  further  discuss  the  issue  in  her  own  terms  (turn  56). 
Instead,  when  the  therapist  directly  questions  the  client’s  cultural  norm 
on  arranged  marriage  in  turn  59,  the  client  joins  the  therapist  in  chal¬ 
lenging  her  own  culture’s  view  of  arranged  marriage  by  making  a  unilateral 
statement  of  her  loyalty  to  the  Canadian  context:  in  turn  60,  the  client 
states,  “I  believe  in  this  foreign  country.”  In  turn  79,  the  therapist  brings 
the  focus  of  the  session  back  to  arranged  marriage.  In  turns  85  and  87,  the 
therapist  elicits  the  client’s  agreement  with  her  view  by  pointing  out  that 
the  client’s  other  siblings  also  chose  their  marriage  partners.  From  turns 
80-90,  the  client  makes  minimal  engagement  with  the  therapist,  using  re¬ 
sponses,  including  “Yeah”  and  “Umm.” 

Critical  Discourse  Analysis:  Positioning  ( and  Repositioning )  One’s  Place 
as  “Other”  within  Whiteness 

In  this  excerpt  the  client  introduces  arranged  marriage  as  a  “cultural” 
practice,  and  the  therapist  questions  the  merits  of  this  practice,  producing 
an  othering  effect  in  the  clinical  interaction.  By  referring  to  her  family’s 
expectation  to  follow  her  parents’  wishes  as  “in  my  culture,”  the  client 
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implies  a  difference  between  her  family’s  frame  of  reference  and  that  of 
the  therapist  s,  even  with  regard  to  Canadian  practices.  The  therapist  then 
reproduces  this  difference  when  offering  an  alternative  view  of  the  client’s 
choice  in  marriage.  Therapists  typically  present  alternative  explanations 
when  working  with  clients  to  reassure  them,  encourage  insight,  or  change 
their  perspective  on  presenting  issues.  In  this  circumstance,  however,  by 
offering  an  alternative  viewpoint,  the  therapist  reifies  the  perceived  cul¬ 
tural  difference  between  arranged  marriage  and  marriage  by  choice.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  when  the  therapist  frames  the  arranged  marriage  as  an  unde¬ 
sirable  option,  she  produces  a  colonial  gaze  toward  this  practice;  while 
marriage  practices  vary  both  cross-culturally  and  intraculturally,  societies 
that  have  a  strong  value  for  individualism  (like  the  United  States,  Australia, 
Great  Britain,  and  Canada)  are  also  more  likely  to  consider  romantic  love  to 
be  an  important  basis  for  marriage,  whereas  more  collectivist  societies 
consider  family  union  or  connection  to  be  an  important  basis  for  marriage, 
thereby  favoring  parent  selection  of  marriage  mates  (i.e.,  arranged  mar¬ 
riages;  Dion  and  Dion  1996;  Zaida  and  Shuraydi  2002).  By  problematizing 
the  merits  of  arranged  marriage,  the  therapist  reinforces  the  unquestioned 
normality  of  individual  choice  in  marriage.  For  instance,  in  turn  89,  the 
therapist  emphasizes  being  autonomous  when  she  says  to  the  client,  “Very 
independent.  It  is  OK.”  In  this  dialogue,  the  therapist  responds  to  the 
client’s  “culture”  as  undesirable,  thus  positioning  the  client  as  a  visible 
“other”  within  Canadian  society,  while  encouraging  the  client  to  embrace 
her  autonomous,  individual  self. 

As  the  therapist  reframes  their  conversation  within  a  discourse  of  white¬ 
ness,  the  client  at  first  appears  to  accept  the  therapist’s  construction  of 
personal  choice  in  marriage  as  normal  and  preferred.  Through  an  overt 
display  of  loyalty  to  Canada,  the  client  positions  herself  as  a  good  immi¬ 
grant  who  has  adopted  the  normative  values  of  her  host  country  (turns 
60  and  62).  The  client  then,  however,  immediately  shifts  the  topic  to  her 
value  of  education,  which  she  represents  as  associated  with  her  mother 
(who  is  not  from  Canada).  She  reframes  marriage  as  appropriate  only  after 
education  (turn  64),  repositioning  her  otherness  as  an  asset,  a  source  of 
knowledge  upon  which  she  draws  to  inform  her  parenting.  But  the  ther¬ 
apist  does  not  pick  up  on  the  client’s  effort  to  clarify  the  centrality  and 
importance  of  values  she  learned  from  her  parents.  The  client  continues  to 
produce  and  reify  what  are  presumed  to  be  Canadian  values  and  norms  in 
opposition  to  parenting  values  from  her  home  country,  which  are  superior 
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to  how  kids  are  “here”  in  Canada  (turn  76).  Thus,  while  the  client  was 
initially  recruited  or  called  upon  to  position  herself  as  a  foreign  other  who 
has  acculturated  to  whiteness  by  stating  her  belief  in  Canada  and  in  mar¬ 
riage  of  choice,  she  reframes  her  status  as  an  other  as  superior,  rather  than 
subordinate,  with  regard  to  whiteness;  she  learned  the  superior  values 
toward  education  from  her  foreign  mother. 

Even  as  the  client  actively  negotiates  her  position  within  whiteness,  the 
therapist  continues  to  assert  whiteness  as  an  unmarked  norm  until  the 
client  complies  with  this  point  of  view.  Toward  the  end  of  this  excerpt,  in 
turn  89,  the  therapist  explicitly  presents  a  Western  value  of  an  individuated 
and  independent  self  as  a  norm  to  the  client,  who  in  turn  responds  with 
what  looks  like  an  endorsement  of  these  values  in  turn  90.  Considering 
the  power  dynamics  in  therapist-client  interactions,  the  client,  who  at  first 
seeks  to  explore  her  understanding  of  the  family  disapproval  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  as  a  source  of  her  current  suffering,  ultimately  relinquishes  to  the 
therapist  and  verbalizes  her  agreement  with  the  therapist’s  assessment 
with  “Yes.” 

In  this  case,  we  argue  that  by  directly  questioning  the  practice  of  ar¬ 
ranged  marriage,  the  therapist  (a)  expresses  her  disapproval  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  as  not  normal  or  desirable,  (b)  requires  the  client  to  show  her  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  therapist’s  negative  perception  of  arranged  marriage,  which 
(c)  leads  the  client  to  assure  the  therapist  of  her  appreciation  for  “this 
foreign  country”  (Canada).  This  excerpt  illustrates  how  this  therapist, 
through  asserting  the  dominant  ideology  of  romantic  partnership  and 
marriage,  produces  whiteness  as  the  unspoken  norm  in  Canada.  Further¬ 
more,  this  production  of  whiteness  led  the  client  to  reify  her  subjectivity 
as  a  foreigner  within  Canada. 


CASE  EXAMPLE  2:  STRUGGLING  FOR  POWER — WHEN  CLIENTS 
RESIST  THERAPIST’S  WORLDVIEWS 

This  client  (Client  l),  who  is  in  her  early  40s  and  whose  primary  language 
is  Spanish,  emigrated  from  Mexico  to  Canada  about  3  years  ago  with  her 
immediate  family,  consisting  of  her  husband  and  three  children.  The  cli¬ 
ent  voluntarily  entered  therapy  because  of  problems  with  her  17-year-old 
daughter,  her  second  child,  whom  the  client  says  missed  school,  ran  away 
from  home  on  a  few  occasions,  used  marijuana,  and  engaged  in  promis- 
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cuous  behavior.  The  client  explains  her  feelings  of  fear  over  the  daughter’s 
behavior  as  related  to  the  loss  of  the  client’s  own  deceased  brother,  who 
was  murdered  as  a  young  adult.  From  her  perspective,  her  mother  had 
been  in  denial  about  his  unsafe  life  style  (e.g.,  drug  abuse  and  selling)  and 
did  not  intervene  early  enough  to  help  him  out  of  this  risk. 

The  therapist  (Therapist  l),  who  was  in  her  late  30s,  identified  her  ra¬ 
cial  and  ethnic  background  as  Anglo.  She  had  about  10  years  of  post-MSW 
clinical  experience  at  the  time  of  data  collection  and  reported  “occa¬ 
sionally”  working  with  racially  diverse  clients.  This  therapist  worked  in  a 
community  family  counseling  agency  and  estimated  the  treatment  with  this 
client  as  a  brief  therapy,  approximately  12  sessions.  The  recorded  therapy 
sessions  adopted  a  solution-focused  therapy  approach  (Berg-Kim  1998). 

During  the  initial  sessions,  which  were  video-recorded,  the  client  often 
speaks  of  how  different  her  childhood  in  Mexico  was  from  Canada,  and  she 
relates  this  to  how  her  daughter  is  not  respectful  to  her  and  her  husband. 
The  client  also  talks  about  economic  stress,  as  she  and  her  husband  are 
underemployed  in  Canada.  Underemployment  of  immigrants,  particularly 
racialized  immigrants,  is  an  important  social  issue  in  Canada;  immigrants 
are  more  likely  to  be  impoverished  despite  higher  levels  of  education  than 
native-born  Canadians  (Reitz  2001;  Man  2004;  Li  2008).  Structural  in¬ 
equalities  may  contribute  to  suffering  in  their  lives  and  augment  fear  for 
their  children’s  future.  In  this  vignette,  the  client  voices  her  fear  that  her 
daughter  will  also  face  economic  hardship  if  she  does  not  follow  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  her  parents  and  teachers  to  complete  her  schooling.  The  following 
vignette  took  place  during  the  third  session  of  this  case. 

Vignette  2 

105.  C:  And  I  know  it  for  experience.  I  cannot  get  a  be:tter  job  IN  Ca: 
nada,  not  in  my  country, 

106.  T:  Right 

107.  C:  here  because  I  don’t  have  the  diplomas  si:gned  by  Ca[na:dian 

108.  T:  [Right] 

109.  C:  institutions]. 

110.  T:  So,  >from  where  you’re  sitting,  you  know  that  from  experiences?< 

111.  C:  Exactly. 

112.  T:  She  >mi:ght  have  to  yet  learn  from  experience  and  you  said  that 
she  is  capable  of  learning  from  experience<. 
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113.  C:  Yeah,  but  why  to  fall,  if  somebody’s  telling  you,  ‘There’s  a  rock.’ 

114.  T:  I  know  isn’t  t[hat]- 

115.  C:  [Ha!]  Hhh 

116.  T:  [isn’t]  that  the  diff(h)icult  aspects  of  parenting  a  teem.  Ye:ah. 
Isn’t  that  - 

117.  C:  And  she  knows,  she’s  even  laughed  with  me  together.  ‘Mom, 
what  do  I  have  to  learn  once  I  fail?’ 

118.  T:  Uhumm. 

119.  C:  At  least,  sometimes,  that’s  why  I  told  you,  ‘She  surprises  me.’ 

120.  T:  Uhumm. 

121.  C:  Because  sense  comes  into  her  mind  and  says,  ‘Why  did  not  I 
listen  to  you?’ 

122.  T:  Right. 

123.  C:  ‘Why  do  I  have  to  learn  with  pain?’  t 

124.  T:  Because  that’s-that’s  her  task  right  no:w.  That’s  the  task  [of] 

125.  C:  [But  in  that  way,] 

126.  T:  [this  age] 

127.  C:  [she  can  get  deeply  hurt.] 

128.  T:  [Right] 

129.  C:  And  another  very  deep  concern  I  have>  like  yesterday  <when  I 
was  seeing  this  commercial  about  >genital  herpes<, 

130.  T:  [Right] 

131.  C:  [And  I  go  like],  ‘Oh,  I  added  it  to  my  list’. 

132.  T:  [Right.]  >OK<.  And  that  is  the-that  is  the  challenge  when  you 
are  parenting  teens  is  that  this  stage  that  they’re  in  they-they 
expose  themselves  to  lots  of  ri:sky  situations,  to  a  lot  of  risks. 
And,  you  know,  and  that’s  what  they  thrive  on  is  doing  risky 
things.  And  so  it’s  ho:rrifying  for  us  to  si:t  back  and  know  the  risks 
that  are  potentially  facing  them. 

133.  C:  ‘That’s  not  going  to  happen  to  me.  Oh,  ye:ah  right.  You  have 
the  power 

134.  T:  [Right] 

135.  C:  [because  you’re  saying  it]’ 

136.  T:  [Being  18] 

137.  C:  [Above  all  power  is  surrounding  you.] 

138.  T:  [But  thafs  being  18]  is  believing  that  you’re  invincible,  right? 

139.  C:  Ha,  I  wa:s  so  fearful.  That’s  why  I-in-in  that  aspects-that  as¬ 
pect?,  I  canno:t  rapport. 
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140.  T:  Right. 

141.  C:  build  a  rapport  because  I  was  so  not  like  that. 

142.  T:  Right.  OK. 

143.  C:  And  in  my  times,  the  greatest  fear  was  to  just  get  pregnant. 
>Forget  about  syphilis.  Forget  about  AIDS<. 

144.  T:  Right.  OK.  Have  you  thought  about  the  parenting  group?  T 

145.  C:  Ye:ah,  I’ve-I  thought  about  it.  I  do:n’t-I’m  not  sure  if  I’m  going 
to  be  able  to — I  want  to,  but  I  have  to  build  like  some,  ah,  sche: 
dule  routime  in  my  work.! 

Conversation  Analysis:  Turn-by -Turn  Analysis  of  Language  Use 
In  this  vignette,  the  therapist  and  client  engage  in  a  discursive  struggle. 
The  therapist  changes  the  focus  of  the  conversation  and  dismisses  the 
client’s  talk,  the  client  repeats  the  talk,  and  both  speakers  talk  over  each 
other  (illustrated  by  brackets  in  turns  107  and  108, 114-16, 124-27, 130-32, 
and  134-38).  In  turns  110  and  112,  the  therapist  changes  the  focus  from 
the  client  to  the  daughter  to  discuss  the  daughter’s  developmental  issues 
from  a  Westernized  perspective  of  parenting  that  fosters  the  development 
of  individuality  and  independence  (turns  124,  132,  and  138).  The  client 
resists  the  change  in  focus  by  over-talking,  and  she  continues  to  discuss 
her  understanding  of  parenting  from  her  own  upbringing  (turns  139,  141, 
and  143).  This  example  of  over- talking  indicates  a  disjuncture  of  dialogue, 
or  disengagement  at  the  moment.  In  a  clinical  setting,  therapists  are  trained 
to  actively  listen,  and  over-talking  can  signal  a  power  struggle  to  dominate 
the  conversation  (who  gets  to  speak  and  be  heard).  Another  indication  of 
disjuncture  is  the  practice  of  dismissing  the  other’s  talk,  which  is  shown 
through  interactional  asymmetry.  In  turns  112-17,  the  client  expresses  her 
affective  frustration  and  fear  of  her  daughter’s  ignorance  and  anticipated 
pain  (and  possibly  her  frustration  with  the  therapist)  at  the  same  time  that 
the  therapist  focuses  on  informing  a  cognitive,  psychoeducational  per¬ 
spective  of  parenting  (turn  132).  The  last  example  of  disjuncture  occurs  in 
the  client’s  repetitive  talk,  in  turns  139, 141,  and  143.  The  client  repeats  the 
word  “fear,”  emphasizing  how  dissimilar  her  experience  was  from  her 
daughter’s.  The  repetition  indicates  that  the  client  does  not  feel  heard  or 
understood  and,  therefore,  needs  to  repeat  herself  to  get  her  point  across 
to  the  therapist  (Tsang,  Bogo,  and  Lee  2011).  The  therapist’s  suggestion 
that  the  client  take  a  parenting  class  as  possible  treatment  selection  in 
turn  144  dismisses  the  client’s  previous  talk.  These  examples  illustrate 
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how  disjuncture  is  evident  in  conversational  dyads,  through  struggles  in 
turns,  timing,  focus,  and  lexical  choice  of  talk. 

Critical  Discourse  Analysis:  Resisting  Whiteness  as  the  Norm 
Through  these  discursive  strategies,  the  therapist  tries  to  recruit  the  client 
to  comply  with  her  view  of  developmental  norms.  These  norms  center  on 
adolescence  as  a  time  for  turbulence  and  pursuing  independence,  and  they 
are  grounded  in  a  Western  and  Eurocentric  understanding  of  adolescence. 
In  Bradford  Brown  and  Reed  Larson’s  (2002)  discussion  of  parenting 
norms  in  India  and  the  Philippines,  they  write,  “the  negotiation  of  auton¬ 
omy,  which  has  been  seen  as  central  to  Western  adolescence,  is  not  a  cen¬ 
tral  motif  in  these  cultures”  (2).  Cross-cultural  scholarship  on  adolescence 
also  questions  the  Western  epistemology  of  adolescent  psychology  as  an 
inherently  Eurocentric  enterprise  (Nsamenang  2002).  As  such,  the  ther¬ 
apist  relies  on  common  understandings  of  adolescence  as  a  turbulent  pe¬ 
riod,  reflecting  Western  constructions  that,  we  argue,  remain  invisible  as  a 
specific  sociocultural  perspective,  as  shown  above.  To  illustrate,  in  turns 
112, 124, 132,  and  138,  the  therapist  asserts  the  adolescent’s  opportunity  to 
overcome  challenges  through  personal  experience,  while  dismissing  the 
clients’  reference  to  her  cultural  background.  As  expressed  by  the  client, 
adolescents  are  supposed  to  defer  to  their  parents’  advice  and  parents  are 
supposed  to  protect  their  children  from  pain  they  have  endured.  In  con¬ 
trast,  the  therapist  suggests  that  adolescents  must  learn  from  their  own 
experience.  As  indicated  by  discursive  patterns  of  over-talking  and  dis¬ 
missing  the  other’s  talk,  it  is  evident  that  the  client  is  not  passive  but  ac¬ 
tively  resists  the  therapist’s  attempts  to  impose  her  own  narratives.  None¬ 
theless,  the  client’s  narrative  does  not  penetrate  the  therapist’s  notion  of 
what  adolescence  should  be. 

Critical  Discourse  Analysis:  Dismissing  Structural  Determinants 
of  Suffering 

Given  the  initial  talk  by  the  client  in  turns  105-9,  and  in  addition  to  dis¬ 
missing  the  client’s  knowledge  around  parenting,  the  therapist  disregards 
underlying  issues  that  may  contribute  to  the  client’s  suffering.  These  in¬ 
clude  personal  history  (the  loss  of  her  brother)  and  structural  factors  (e.g., 
economic  insecurity  and  underemployment)  that  contribute  to  the  client’s 
credible  fears  that  her  daughter  will  face  continued  marginalization,  un¬ 
deremployment,  and  financial  insecurity  in  Canada.  Rather  than  listening 
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to  the  client,  the  therapist  deploys  discursive  strategies  to  emphasize  her 
point  that  teenage  years  are  for  “learning  from  experience”  even  if  this 
involves  making  mistakes  that  are  painful.  Thus,  the  therapist  recruits  the 
client  to  accept  Western  constructions  of  adolescence  as  a  turbulent  pe¬ 
riod  of  individual  development  rather  than  exploring  how  parental  stress 
may  be  exacerbated  by  the  client’s  immigration  and  settlement  and  related 
marginalization  in  Canada. 


DISCUSSION 

Using  critical  and  poststructural  theories  of  discourse,  this  article  de¬ 
scribes  how  patterns  and  structures  of  naturally  occurring  talk  in  therapeu¬ 
tic  encounters  can  reproduce  whiteness  as  a  powerful  organizing  princi¬ 
ple.  We  identified  episodes  of  cross-cultural  dialogue  between  white  female 
therapists  and  immigrant  clients  in  order  to  explore  how  speakers  use  lan¬ 
guage  to  position  themselves  and  to  produce  and  resist  whiteness  within  the 
same  clinical  interaction.  This  analysis  provides  a  window  to  examine  how 
institutional  and  interpersonal  dynamics  of  marginalization  and  dominance 
become  apparent  in  conversational  behavior  between  white  therapists  and 
their  racialized  clients.  In  examining  the  discursive  features  of  cross-cultural 
dialogues,  we  find  that  even  seasoned  and  well-intentioned  therapists,  like 
those  who  participated  in  this  study,  may  perpetuate  clients’  marginalization 
and  dominate  the  therapy  process  by  asserting  and  maintaining  whiteness 
as  an  unmarked  standpoint  in  clinical  encounters  (Weinberg  2006).  In  par¬ 
ticular,  the  findings  illustrate  (a)  that  therapists  assert  Western  values  as 
the  cultural  norm  in  clinical  assessment  and  treatment  options;  (b)  that  they 
use  discursive  strategies  to  recruit  clients  to  assimilate  to  unmarked  nor¬ 
mative  values  of  whiteness  (i.e.,  to  get  clients  to  agree  with  the  therapists’ 
assessment  of  presenting  issues  and  suffering  and  treatment  recommen¬ 
dations);  and  (c)  how  clients  both  resist  and  comply  with  their  therapists’ 
worldview  by  positioning  themselves  within  or  resisting  a  discourse  of 
whiteness. 

Considering  the  power  dynamics  between  the  client  and  therapist,  we 
argue  that  the  production  and  maintenance  of  whiteness  functions  as  a 
dominant  lens  that  filters  the  clinical  encounter  such  that  therapists  and 
clients  miss  opportunities  to  meaningfully  engage  with  each  other,  in  turn 
disrupting  the  therapeutic  process.  In  particular,  (a)  when  the  therapist 
dismisses  the  client’s  perceived  source  of  suffering,  she  misses  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  healing;  (b)  the  client’s  move  to  demonstrate  a  good  subject 
within  whiteness  (e.g.,  as  in  case  1,  “I  believe  in  this  foreign  country”) 
distracts  from  her  initial  exploration  of  pain  stemming  from  her  parents’ 
disapproval  of  her  marriage;  and  (c)  the  therapist’s  failure  to  see  her  own 
Western  perspective  (in  both  cases)  obscures  her  capacity  to  remain  client- 
centered. 

These  findings  highlight  how  whiteness  can  interfere  with  therapeu¬ 
tic  engagement  and  lead  to  misguided  treatment  recommendations,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  need  to  pay  attention  to  the  ways  in  which  systemic  issues 
shape  everyday  clinical  practice.  Roger  Worthington  and  his  colleagues 
(2000)  claim  that  the  extent  to  which  a  therapist  recognizes  the  socio¬ 
cultural  factors  influences  on  the  client’s  presenting  problems  is  positively 
associated  with  therapists’  cross-cultural  competence  with  racial  or  ethnic 
minority  clients.  The  therapist’s  apparent  unwillingness  to  acknowledge 
the  client’s  sociocultural  factors  in  life  may  indicate  the  therapist’s  cul¬ 
tural  ignorance  or  lack  of  responsiveness.  Several  empirical  studies  report 
that  the  therapists  who  acknowledge  and  verbalize  the  sociocultural  ref¬ 
erences  in  the  clients’  life  are  rated  as  “more  culturally  competent  and 
more  credible  source  of  help”  (Worthington  et  al.  2000,  461;  for  more 
details,  see  Fischer,  Jome,  and  Atkinson  [1998];  and  Thompson  et  al.  [1994]). 
As  described  in  the  vignettes  presented  in  this  article,  the  clients  bring 
up  various  sociocultural  factors  (e.g.,  immigration,  poverty,  child-rearing 
practice,  and  arranged  marriage).  The  therapist  could  balance  the  socio¬ 
cultural  and  psychological  factors  affecting  a  client  through  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  significance  of  the  sociocultural  factors  and  listening  to  the  unique 
internalized  cultural  meanings  of  social  cultural  factors  in  a  client’s  life, 
instead  of  attempting  to  assimilate  them  to  whiteness  as  the  norm. 

Because  multicultural  education  and  diversity  training  among  social 
workers  are  important,  various  scholars  propose  pedagogical  approaches 
such  as  experiential  learning,  structured  controversy,  mindfulness-based 
critical  reflection,  anti-racism  field  assignment,  and  so  on  (e.g.,  Donner, 
Everett,  and  Basham  2004;  Wong  2004;  Lee  2012).  In  general,  they  seem  to 
agree  on  the  importance  of  promoting  social  workers’  critical  conscious¬ 
ness  about  their  biases  and  prejudices  based  on  their  social  locations  as 
the  main  approach.  However,  what  the  present  study  illustrates  is  that 
whiteness  norms  (e.g.,  what  constitutes  normal  family  life  cycles  and  in¬ 
timate  relationships)  maybe  ingrained  in  our  theories  and  practice  models, 
and  thus  govern  and  legitimize  social  workers’  assessment  and  treatment 
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planning,  while  residing  outside  of  our  consciousness.  RoseMarie  Perez 
Foster  s  (1998)  concept  of  cultural  countertransference  captures  clinicians’ 
own  limitations  of  the  extent  to  which  we  can  acknowledge  and  be  con¬ 
scious  of  our  sociocultural  being.  Because  we  are  often  unaware  of  cul¬ 
tural  countertransferences,  Perez  Foster  asserts  that  they  are  often  “dis¬ 
avowed  by  the  clinician;  [yet  they]  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
course  of  treatment;  and  though  unspoken,  are  frequently  perceived  by 
the  client”  (253).  Therefore,  it  is  crucial  for  social  workers  to  acknowledge 
the  inescapability  of  prejudice  and  bias;  social  workers  enact  uncon¬ 
scious  and  disowned  aspects  of  cultural  countertransference  and  there¬ 
fore  should  humbly  accept  their  own  vulnerabilities.  In  this  regard,  it  will 
be  important  to  create  a  practice  environment  that  may  counterbalance 
problematic  and  challenging  moments  in  practice  that  are  often  outside  of 
immediate  awareness.  Clinical  supervision  and  peer  consultation,  where 
social  workers  feel  safe  and  encouraged  to  reflect  their  own  biases  and 
prejudices,  and  close  review  of  clients’  dialogical  responses  to  therapists’ 
assessment  and  treatment  on  a  regular  basis  may  provide  a  space  to  make 
these  moments  visible,  so  that  social  workers  have  opportunities  to  be 
aware  of  and  work  through  them. 

This  study  also  indicates  how  the  context  of  whiteness  is  inextricably 
linked  to  the  nation.  We  demonstrate  that,  even  within  clinical  encoun¬ 
ters,  racialized  clients,  who  are  also  immigrants  in  Canada,  are  positioned 
as  outside  the  imagined  and  portrayed  white  racial  identity  of  Canada. 
Thus,  the  clinical  space,  which  is  often  recognized  as  a  private  and  per¬ 
sonal  sphere,  becomes  a  site  where  broader  social  investments  can  be 
enacted.  In  both  cases,  the  therapist  and  the  client  take  part  in  preserving 
white  hegemony  within  a  multicultural  society  (Moodley  1983;  Bannerji 
2000;  Day  2000).  David  Nylund  (2006)  argues  that  critical  multicultur- 
alism  and  critical  whiteness  studies  are  needed  in  social  work  education 
and  training  to  make  whiteness  more  visible  to  therapists.  We  believe  that 
an  understanding  of  how  the  politics  of  race  and  nation-building  in 
Canada  are  intertwined  is  to  inform  an  understanding  of  how  therapeutic 
encounters  produce  and  reproduce  whiteness.  This  study  promotes  the 
need  to  address  how  micro-interactions  within  clinical  practice  can  pro¬ 
duce,  negotiate  with,  and  resist  structural  oppression.  We  recognize  the 
appeal  of  critical  consciousness  and  reflexivity  approaches  as  important 
methods  for  challenging  the  dangers  of  essentializing  the  cultural  knowl¬ 
edge  of  others.  These  are  certainly  important  starting  points  for  training 
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social  workers  to  be  more  reflexive  of  their  social  locations  vis-a-vis  their 
clients.  Nicole  Nicotera  and  Hye-Kyung  Kang  (2009)  suggest  that  a  range 
of  teaching  strategies  is  required  to  de-center  privileged  identities  that 
play  a  role  in  maintaining  oppression  in  social  work  practice.  We  further 
argue  for  the  need  to  transcend  the  emphasis  of  change  within  therapists 
as  the  foremost  means  to  change  the  individual  and  interpersonal  sphere 
in  the  client’s  life.  Therapy  space  is  a  microcosm  of  the  outside  world 
(Yalom  2002).  We  view  the  clinical  encounter  as  a  negotiated  space  within 
which  both  therapists  and  clients  can  engage  with,  resist,  and  challenge 
the  dominant  ideologies  that  contribute  to  oppression  and  inequality. 
This  calls  for  renewed  attention  to  how  whiteness  is  embedded  within 
the  broader  social  context  (i.e.,  national,  regional,  organizational,  com¬ 
munity),  shaping  how  social  work  practitioners  converse,  listen,  and 
perform. 
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abstract  The  public  perception  of  social  work  in  the  early  twentieth  century, 
often  indeterminate  and  laden  with  sentimental  overtones,  was  one  that  practi¬ 
tioners  sought  to  change  to  a  perception  of  scientific  expertise.  A  close  link  between 
science  and  professionalism  was  strongly  desired,  which  did  not  bode  well  for 
women  in  the  field.  A  close  reading  of  popular  articles  and  social  work  publications 
from  the  heady  days  of  the  field's  early  efforts  at  professionalization  suggest  that 
women  were  marginalized  and  not  always  welcomed,  contrary  to  the  historical 
narrative.  Considered  unscientific  and  emotional,  women  were  circumscribed  by 
the  public  discussion  over  social  work’s  definition  and  purpose  and  found  that 
institutions  sought  men  for  their  paid  positions,  paid  women  less  when  they  did 
receive  salaries,  and  granted  them  limited  status,  due  to  a  tangled  web  of  gender 
roles  and  expectations.  Though  social  work  was  a  field  open  to  women,  this  open¬ 
ness  had  fierce  limitations. 


In  a  1910  issue  of  the  Chautauquan,  a  popular  periodical  that  accompanied 
the  well-attended  retreat  and  education  center  of  the  same  name  that  was 
begun  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  lengthy  article  proclaimed  the  virtues 
and  limitations  of  the  growing  field  of  social  work.  “Concern  for  the  com¬ 
mon  welfare  is  coming  to  be  a  determining  influence,”  settlement  worker 
Lilian  Brandt  writes,  “while  in  the  field  of  ‘social  work,’  which  means 
merely  the  organization  of  the  social  spirit  for  effective  expression,  there 
has  been  such  expansion  and  deepening  as  scarcely  has  a  precedent”  (1910, 
102).  While  certainly  social  work  is,  at  a  very  basic  level,  concerned  with 
the  “common  welfare,”  Brandt’s  definition  is  both  imprecise  and  weighted 
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with  emotion.  Exactly  what  was  “deepening”  is  not  clear,  and  her  char¬ 
acterization  of  social  work  as  “social  spirit  for  effective  expression”  hardly 
supported  the  field’s  growing  claim  to  expertise.  Practitioners  constantly 
sought  to  change  this  kind  of  public  perception^  which  was  often  inde¬ 
terminate  and  laden  with  sentiment,  to  one  that  rested  on  the  rhetoric  of 
science.  Professionals,  academics,  and  the  public  generally  agreed  that  a 
close  link  between  science  and  professionalism  was  strongly  desirable, 
which  did  not  bode  well  for  women  like  Brandt  in  the  field  of  social  work 
(Glazer  and  Slater  1987;  Walkowitz  1999).  The  language,  phrasing,  and 
content  in  popular  articles  such  as  Brandt’s,  as  well  as  in  publications 
intended  for  and  by  veteran  social  workers  practicing  in  the  heady  days  of 
the  field’s  early  efforts  at  professionalization,  suggest  that  the  public  dis¬ 
cussion  over  social  work’s  definition  and  purpose  circumscribed  women. 
Women,  who  were  long  considered  unscientific  and  emotional,  found  that 
institutions  sought  men  for  their  paid  positions  amid  a  tangled  web  of 
gender  roles  and  expectations.  When  women  were  paid,  they  received 
lower  salaries  and  often  had  limited  status.  Though  social  work  was  indeed 
a  field  open  to  women,  this  openness  had  fierce  limitations. 


METHODS 

The  sources  for  this  article  were  selected  by  searching  for  relevant  key¬ 
words  in  the  American  Periodicals  Index.  This  index  includes  hundreds  of 
publications,  most  of  which  were  more  popular  than  academic  or  scien¬ 
tific  and  are  thus  taken  to  be  representative,  to  some  extent,  of  the  growing 
popular  dialogue  on  the  profession.1  Articles  that  only  mention  social  work 
in  passing,  such  as  those  that  discuss  dozens  of  fields  in  which  women 


1.  The  term  “public”  is,  at  best,  rather  imprecise.  Its  definition  has  been  the  subject  of 
extensive  debate  among  historians,  political  scientists,  and  philosophers  through  the  ages. 
This  article  defines  “public”  through  the  work  of  Mary  P.  Ryan,  Civic  Wars:  Democracy  and 
Public  Life  in  the  American  City  during  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1997).  In  it,  she  discusses  the 
writing  of  Jurgen  Habermas,  who  posited  a  public  that  was  a  “realm  of  our  social  life  in  which 
something  approaching  public  opinion  can  be  formed.”  That  is  to  say,  rather  than  being  a 
specific  location,  “the  public”  is  an  amorphous  term  for  the  various  ways  in  which  people 
argue,  debate,  and  posit  various  judgments  and  outlooks.  The  flexibility  and  range  of  opinions 
posited  is  key — there  was  no  uniform,  singular  public  opinion  on  the  issues  discussed  in  this 
chapter.  The  public  was  and  is  an  unstable  and  diverse  body,  and  the  author  attempts  to 
maintain  a  sense  of  that  instability  herein.  (Habermas  quoted  in  Ryan  [1997],  6). 
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worked  without  depth,  were  discarded,  leaving  only  those  whose  focus  is 
social  work  itself.  This  remaining  pile  was  in  fact  quite  small,  which 
suggests  that  public  and  popular  journalistic  opinions  of  the  field  were  in 
nascent  stages.  Like  the  Brandt  article  in  the  Chautauquan,  several  were 
written  by  social  workers  themselves  (and  these  will  be  noted  as  such  in 
the  text).  Such  sources  are  different  from  the  publications  for  social 
workers,  which  demonstrate  the  very  early  stages  of  the  professionalizing 
process:  they  were  new,  unusual,  and  infrequent.  Publishers  released  only 
a  handful  of  social  work  handbooks,  texts,  and  self-analyses  in  the  early 
century,  all  of  which  are  considered  here.  While  certainly  individual  or¬ 
ganizational  archives  might  substantiate  or  contradict  what  those  pub¬ 
lications  say,  the  fact  that  they  were  published  at  all  attests  to  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  their  content.  That  is,  social  work  leaders  and  publishers 
considered  such  information  particularly  useful  and  important  to  social 
workers  and  so  it  circulated  in  printed  form,  making  it  more  readily  avail¬ 
able  than  information  distributed  in  a  classroom,  for  example.  Taken  to¬ 
gether,  all  of  these  sources  suggest  a  growing  dialogue  within  and  sur¬ 
rounding  social  work;  practitioners  insisted  it  was  a  professional  area  of 
expertise  but  had  to  convince  both  themselves  and  others  of  that  fact, 
typically  by  associating  it  with  science,  the  marketplace,  and  academia. 
Women,  traditionally,  were  not  associated  with  any  of  these  arenas. 

Historical  methodology  does  not  necessarily  emphasize  data  collection 
per  se  but  rather  uses  a  critical  eye  to  examine  and  analyze  materials 
collected.  This  article  in  particular  seeks  out  sexist  biases  and  evidence  of 
patriarchy  and  then  discusses  those  findings  within  the  context  of  the 
pervasive  historical  narrative  about  social  work,  substantiated  by  the  lit¬ 
erature  on  the  topic. 


THE  DOMINANT  NARRATIVE 

Historians  in  the  past  30  years  have  argued  that  social  work  is  a  field  in 
which  women,  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  were  able  to  be  active  pro¬ 
fessionals.  In  his  piece,  “Women  in  the  Creation  of  the  Profession  of  Social 
Work,”  Clarke  Chambers  (1986)  was  one  of  the  first  to  articulate  that 
women  as  much  as  men  shared  power  within  early  social  work  and  were 
able  to  thrive  independently.  Here  he  elaborates  on  the  work  of  David 
Austin  (1983),  who  noted  that  social  work  was  populated  and  mostly  led 
by  women,  though  he  did  not  explore  the  tricky  terrain  of  gender.  Wom- 
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en’s  historians  most  often  focus  on  the  Chicago  School  of  Social  Work, 
strongly  led  by  the  Abbott  sisters  and  Sophonisba  Breckenridge,  and  thus 
tell  a  similar  tale  of  women’s  rise  (Fitzpatrick  1990;  Muncy  1991;  Gordon 
1994;  Ladd-Taylor  1994;  Shoemaker  2001;  Costin,  2003).  Over  time,  argu¬ 
ments  have  become  more  and  more  sophisticated  in  their  analysis  of  gen¬ 
der  within  the  context  of  the  development  of  professional  social  work; 
Daniel  Walkowitz  (1999),  particularly,  investigates  what  it  meant  to  pursue 
a  female  professional  identity  in  the  field,  linking  it  to  the  development  of 
middle-class  ideals  for  participants  as  well  as  an  acceptance  of  male  dom¬ 
inance.  This  article  explores  the  roots  of  that  acceptance  in  the  process  of 
defeminizing  the  field.  The  arguments  that  Chambers  (1986),  Lela  Costin 
(2003),  and  Robin  Muncy  (1991),  among  others,  present,  that  women  flour¬ 
ished  in  social  work,  are  a  welcome  respite  from  so  many  earlier  sources 
that  presented  the  story  of  social  work’s  development  without  examining 
gender  (e.g.,  Lubove  1965;  Trattner  1974;  Leiby  1978;  Ehrenreich  1985). 
But  the  reality  that,  though  women  numerically  dominated  the  field  and 
held  the  bulk  of  both  paid  and  volunteer  positions,  those  who  did  the 
hiring  (directors  and  the  like)  often  sought  men  first  goes  unmentioned 
in  this  literature.  Indeed,  Chicago,  because  it  was  so  heavily  dominated  at 
all  levels  by  women,  does  not  serve  well  as  a  lens  for  other  locales,  where 
women’s  roles  in  social  work  were  far  less  prominent. 

As  the  field  sought  to  convince  the  public  of  its  expertise  and  profes¬ 
sional  status,  many  agencies  run  by  both  women  and  men  downplayed 
social  work’s  long  association  with  femininity  and  emotionality,  a  conno¬ 
tation  that  dates  back  to  the  early  nineteenth  century,  when  women’s 
supposedly  innate  ability  to  help  others  led  them  to  voluntary  friendly 
visiting  (Richmond  1899;  Becker  1964;  McCarthy  1990).  Nursing,  teaching, 
and  librarianship,  all  of  which  sought  professional  status  in  the  early 
twentieth  century,  debated  the  assumptions  of  women’s  inherent  capabil¬ 
ities  for  nurturing  work  and  the  complications  that  training  and  payment 
added  to  such  an  idea;  those  fields,  however,  did  not  actively  seek  out  men 
in  order  to  distance  themselves  from  their  feminine  pasts  (Garrison  1979; 
Mottus  1980;  Melosh  1982;  Reverby  1987;  Goldenberg  1992;  Urban  2000; 
Carter  2002).  By  contrast,  social  work  tried  to  appeal  to  male  workers  to  be 
the  public  face  of  such  organizations,  reflecting  professionalism’s  associa¬ 
tion  with  masculinity.  Similarly,  social  work’s  scientific  claims,  also  mas¬ 
culine,  reflect  the  common  sexism  of  the  era  that  precluded  women  from 
both  professionalism  and  science  (Walkowitz  1999).  But  because  few  men 
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signed  on  as  social  workers,  by  default  women  ran  the  field  as  both  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  foot  soldiers.  This  reality  complicates  the  dominant  his¬ 
torical  narrative  of  the  field  being  overtly  welcome  to  women. 

THE  PROFESSIONALIZATION  AND  RATIONALIZATION 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

In  the  decades  prior  to  this  move  toward  professionalization,  women, 
typically  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  spent  countless  hours  working 
together  in  associations.  They  established  lodging  houses,  work  rooms, 
cafeterias,  clinics,  reformatories,  and  schools  for  the  poor.  Other  organi¬ 
zations  were  purely  relief-based,  providing  goods  and  cash  to  those  in 
need.  These  women  were  known  as  Ladies  Bountiful,  and  others  as 
Friendly  Visitors.  Lady  Bountiful  referred  to  a  wealthy  woman  who  might 
bestow  her  grace  and  funds  upon  a  needy  family.  A  Friendly  Visitor,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  typically  in  the  voluntary  employ  of  a  particular  organi¬ 
zation  and  was  responsible  for  distributing  funds  and,  at  least  in  the  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century,  goods  but,  more  importantly,  for  assessing  a  family’s 
needs  by  forming  lengthy  friendships  with  them  (Becker  1964;  McCarthy 
1990).  In  both  cases,  the  women  entered  poor  neighborhoods  and  homes, 
sometimes  bringing  cash,  food,  or  necessities,  other  times  surveying  the 
situation  of  the  families  to  see  what  they  needed,  and  occasionally  just 
bringing  their  Bibles  to  engage  the  families  in  prayer.  For  many  years,  this 
process  was  neither  systematic  nor  regulated,  and  families  who  received 
help  saw  themselves  as  being  at  the  mercy  of  their  visitor,  who  usually  gave 
a  dose  of  moralization  along  with  firewood  or  food. 

This  long  tradition,  associated  with  emotionality  and  not  always  with 
efficiency,  created  a  stigma  of  femininity  around  social  work  and  fueled  a 
public  unwillingness  to  concede  that  such  workers  deserved  pay  or  were 
viable  and  professional  sources  of  particular  expertise  (Becker  1964,  69). 
Edward  Devine,  the  director  of  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  and 
teacher  Mary  van  Kleeck  noted  in  a  1916  publication  that  “the  man  on  the 
street  thinks  of  a  salary  budget  in  a  charitable  society  as  an  unwarranted 
subtraction  from  the  donations  of  money  for  the  poor”  (Devine  and  van 
Kleeck  1916,  28).  Social  work  was  emotional  women’s  work,  and  many 
people  believed  women  were  best  as  (implicitly  unprofessional)  volun¬ 
teers  doling  out  money  to  the  poor  to  help  solve  their  problems.  As  dis¬ 
cussed  below,  field  handbooks  continually  encouraged  women  to  take  up 
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volunteer  work  rather  than  paid  positions,  despite  the  wane  in  those 
positions;  a  double  standard,  despite  the  lack  of  actual  men  in  the  field, 
reflected  sexism  that  affiliated  males  with  paid  professionalism.  Social 
workers,  however,  saw  their  jobs  as  worthy  of  a  salary  and  as  much  more 
complicated,  ameliorating  and  eradicating  the  root  causes  of  poverty  and 
using  the  tools  of  social  science  rather  than  mere  emotional  sensitivity. 

Further  discouraging  a  public  understanding  of  social  work  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  field,  the  1910  census,  which  was  the  first  to  account  for  paid  labor 
with  the  poor,  lumped  social  work  in  with  a  range  of  odd  occupations, 
including  “spiritualists,  fortune  tellers,  hypnotists,  notaries,  theatrical 
managers  [. . .]  and  justices  of  the  peace”  (Devine  and  van  Kleeck  1916, 16). 
It  was  no  wonder,  speculated  Devine,  that  “the  real  task  of  the  social 
worker  is  quite  unknown”  to  the  average  man  on  the  street  (28).  In  1915, 
Abraham  Flexner  gave  his  renowned  speech  at  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  in  which  he  explained  just  why  social  work  was 
not  a  profession,  arguing  that  its  knowledge  base  was  too  much  of  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  other  fields  to  qualify  as  an  independent  arena.  Though  he  has 
since  been  refuted,  social  workers  in  the  1910s  took  his  judgment  seriously 
and  ramped  up  their  arguments  justifying  their  professional  status  (Austin 
1983). 

Publications  in  periodicals  that  were  intended  to  clarify  the  field’s 
purpose  often  exacerbated  the  uncertainty  over  its  purpose  and  role  as  a 
purveyor  of  expertise.  Because  social  work  was  historically  bound  with 
femininity,  authors  seeking  to  define  the  field  either  embraced  those  as¬ 
sociations  or  rejected  them,  though  some  occasionally  included  both  fem¬ 
ininity  and  masculine  science  in  their  explanations.  This  gendered  con¬ 
fusion  helps  explain  social  work’s  struggle  to  become  a  profession  and  its 
reluctance  to  hire  women  workers.  The  rhetoric  of  social  work  publica¬ 
tions  relied  heavily  on  the  masculine  language  of  science  and  math,  pulling 
terms  from  medicine,  sociology,  and  other  areas;  social  workers  routinely 
used  quantification,  classification,  and  analysis  of  populations  both  in  their 
training  and  in  their  writing.  Charity  work  began  to  use  this  language  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  urban  centers  featured  Charity  Organization  Soci¬ 
eties  (COS),  large  umbrella  groups  that  sought  to  distribute  the  philan¬ 
thropy  of  the  dozens  of  private  and  religious  organizations  more  efficiently 
in  a  given  city,  and  such  language  became  increasingly  common  (Lubove 
1965;  Trattner  1974;  Leiby  1978;  Ehrenreich  1985;  Katz  1987). 
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Beyond  suggesting  social  work  to  be  a  rational  enterprise,  the  growing 
use  of  scientific  language  and  concepts  actively  defeminized  the  field:  since 
women  were  long  discouraged  from  scientific  pursuit,  this  language  im¬ 
plied  that  social  work  was  a  men’s  field.  Historian  Nancy  Cott  argues  that  in 
the  sciences,  “detailed  historical  research  has  revealed  that  male  practi¬ 
tioners’  deep-lying  and  perhaps  unacknowledged  convictions  of  female 
inferiority  meant  that  they  rarely  accepted  women  as  serious  and  deserving 
contenders  for  leadership,  promotion,  or  reward,”  and  their  distrust  of 
female  colleagues  suggests  that  they  “considered  [their]  presence  [.  .  .] 
incompatible  with  their  own  vision  of  professional  excellence,  a  threat  to 
professional  esteem”  (Cott  1987,  223).  The  belief  that  women  were  inferior 
scientists,  if  they  were  scientific  at  all,  limited  the  number  of  women  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  medical  schools  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  as  ‘“im¬ 
partial  and  certain’  methods  of  science  [.  .  .]  prove  [d]  that  the  ‘pure  and 
unadulterated  feminine  nature’  was  not  a  scientific  one”  (Schiebinger  1989, 
268).  Some  men  argued  that  women’s  smaller  brain  size  was  to  blame  for 
her  inferiority;  many  decided  that  women’s  brains  suffered  because  of  their 
bodies  needed  more  energy  for  their  reproductive  organs,  and  one  or  the 
other  would  decline,  as  the  body  had  limited  reservoirs  from  which  to  draw 
(Tuana  1993),  without  reflecting  that  if  women  were  weak  scientists,  the 
sexist  minimization  of  their  scientific  ability  might  serve  as  reason.  Science, 
and  the  mathematics  that  goes  with  it,  were  associated  “with  maleness,” 
hindering  women  from  numerous  professional  paths  (Wertheim  1995,  30). 

Though  this  line  of  thought  decreased  somewhat  by  the  early  twentieth 
century,  many  thinkers  sought  to  limit  women’s  experiences  with  science 
to  the  kitchen,  to  domestic  science  rather  than  hard  science.  One  anony¬ 
mous  Harper’s  Bazaar  author  wrote  in  1905,  “Young  men  have  great  schools 
of  science,  to  fit  them  to  build  bridges  and  railroads,  skyscrapers  and 
steamships.  [.  .  .]  Is  the  young  woman  to  be  left  ignorant  of  the  science  of 
building  a  home,  which  is  more  important,  in  the  last  analysis,  than  any  of 
these?”  ( Harper’s  Bazaar  1905,  173).  A  piece  in  the  Youth’s  Companion 
lauded,  “the  literature  [on  women’s  higher  education]  of  recent  years  is  rich 
in  books  and  articles  on  the  relation  of  educated  women  to  home-making. 
They  are  evidently  making  themselves  felt  there,  from  the  sanitation  of  the 
house  and  the  chemistry  of  foods  to  the  study  of  the  baby’s  mind.  [.  .  .] 
Whatever  criticisms  may  be  made  of  women  as  scholars,  none  can  be  made 
of  these  women  who  dedicate  their  scholarship  to  the  service  of  the  home, 
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and  scholarly  women  are  doing  this  more  and  more”  ( Youth’s  Companion 
1906,  106).  Engineering,  on  the  other  hand,  was  outside  of  the  realm  of 
women.  One  anonymous  author  in  Current  Literature  argued  that  the 
field  “possessed  an  ‘essential  maleness,’”  which  he  described  as  “detached 
from  sex,  the  family,  the  local,  the  individual,”  which  would  only  “baffle 
woman.”  By  this  account,  women’s  biological  composition  prevented  them 
from  approaching  work  with  an  objective,  scientific  rationality.  The  bot¬ 
tom  line  for  this  writer  was  that  “the  mind  of  a  female  is  strictly  unsci¬ 
entific”  and  that  “genius  is  [.  .  .]  masculinity  in  its  highest  form”  ( Current 
Literature  1908,  553-54).  While  this  is  an  extreme  demonstration  of  ram¬ 
pant  discrimination  against  women  and  their  capabilities,  it  reflects  a 
larger,  national  trend  in  which  women’s  capacity  for  science  was  dismissed 
or  ridiculed. 

SOCIAL  WORK  AS  SCIENCE 

The  overt  gendered  association  of  men  with  science  certainly  spoke  to  the 
problems  social  work  faced  as  a  field  that  was  traditionally  and  numeri¬ 
cally  dominated  by  women.  Entrenched  in  the  sexist  system  that  asserted 
science  as  a  patriarchal  prerogative,  social  work  had  to  downplay  the 
field’s  understood  history  and  de-emphasize  the  number  of  women  prac¬ 
titioners,  as  they  were  publicly  assumed  to  have  limited  scientific  capa¬ 
bilities  and  thus  tarnished  the  field’s  professional  veneer.  Seeking  men  as 
social  work’s  public  face  was  a  way  of  seeking  scientific  credibility,  a  mis¬ 
sion  reinforced  in  magazine  articles.  Authors  often  tied  themselves  in  ar¬ 
gumentative  and  linguistic  knots  trying  to  describe  social  work’s  scientific 
foundations  when  its  public  history  was  a  feminine,  emotional  one,  and  its 
practitioners  were  mainly  women. 

A  1917  article  in  Current  Opinion,  “How  the  Technique  of  the  New 
Philanthropy  Has  Transformed  It  into  a  Science,”  serves  as  an  example. 
Remaining  anonymous,  the  Current  Opinion  author  attempted  to  make  the 
connection  between  social  work  and  science  quite  plainly.  The  author 
began  by  acknowledging  some  of  the  inherent  problems  in  that  concept. 
“There  is  much  to  affront  the  layman,”  the  author  writes,  “in  a  view  of 
philanthropy  that  makes  it  out  a  science  in  exactly  the  sense  that  biology  is 
a  science.”  The  reason  for  this  difficulty  was  because,  “it  seems  kinder, 
more  humane,  to  regard  philanthropy  in  the  traditional  way  as  a  ‘virtue.’” 
Here  was  a  somewhat  subtle  gendered  explanation.  “Virtue”  was  the 
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province  of  women  alone  for  at  least  a  century,  as  part  of  social  and  sexual 
double  standards.  Typically  it  referred  to  chastity  but  extended  to  the 
larger  realm  of  permitted  women’s  activities:  virtuous  women  performed 
voluntary  work,  such  as  charity  for  the  poor.  The  author,  however,  sought 
to  explain  the  shift  from  social  work  as  virtue  to  social  work  as  science,  and 
thus,  implicitly,  the  switch  from  (feminine)  work  with  the  poor  to 
(masculine)  professional  labor.  “The  science  of  philanthropy,”  she  or  he 
wrote,  “knows  no  ‘deserving  poor.’  Scientifically  speaking,  nobody  ‘de¬ 
serves  anything.  [. .  .]  In  the  next  place  scientific  philanthropy  ‘relieves’  no 
one.  It  recognizes  only  ‘cases.’  It  performs  only  ‘case  work.’  It  does  not 
‘relieve,’  it  ‘reinstates’”  ( Current  Opinion  1917,  394).  What  makes  these 
concepts  particularly  scientific  is  not  clear  in  the  article,  which  was  per¬ 
haps  intended  to  be  self-evident.  Casework  was  a  means,  recently  devel¬ 
oped,  of  sorting  people  and  their  needs  into  a  workable,  quantifiable  sys¬ 
tem,  vastly  more  efficient  and  organizable  by  number;  it  was  a  major  social 
work  innovation  and  trotted  out  as  an  example  of  an  objective,  scientific 
method  (Tice  1998).  The  language  itself  did  as  much  to  clarify  social  work’s 
definition  as  to  obscure  it,  but  it  implicitly  narrowed  women’s  role  within 
the  field. 

The  anonymous  author  goes  on  to  discuss  Mary  Richmond’s  then 
newly  released  work,  Social  Diagnosis  (1917),  using  her  title  and  lengthy 
quotes  from  the  book  as  evidence  for  the  field’s  scientific  nature.  Because 
Social  Diagnosis  is  written  by  a  woman,  this  section  of  the  article  contrasts 
with  the  inherently  gendered  “virtue  versus  science”  norms  prevalent  in 
turn-of-the-century  America.  Richmond  was  a  participant  in  social  work’s 
shift  from  Ladies  Bountiful  to  charity  organization  to  professional  social 
work,  a  shift  that  is  especially  evident  in  her  titles:  in  1899,  she  wrote 
Friendly  Visiting  among  the  Poor,  a  laudatory  training  guide  for  volunteers, 
and  in  1917,  Social  Diagnosis,  a  thorough,  modern,  and  efficient  analysis  of 
social  problems  and  a  book  widely  used  to  train  students  in  social  work 
schools.  She  is  credited  with  the  creation  of  the  term  “social  work”  as  well, 
and  all  of  these  turns  of  phrase  reveal  how  instrumental  she  was  in 
drafting  and  modifying  a  language  for  the  field  (Agnew  2003).  The  Current 
Opinion  article  delves  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  “diagnosis”  and  how  it 
applied  both  in  and  out  of  social  work.  “The  use  of  the  word  diagnosis  is 
not  restricted  to  medical  case  work,”  the  author  notes,  detailing  its  im¬ 
portance  for  social  case  workers,  as  well  (1917,  395).  “Diagnosis”  certainly 
gave  the  field  a  scientific  aura,  indicating  that  practitioners  could  recog- 
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nize  and  categorize  symptoms,  define  a  person’s  troubles,  and  proceed 
with  treatment.  Akin  to  medical  practice  and  even  social  science,  analysis 
and  categorization  was  a  familiar  form  of  (masculine)  scientific  efficiency. 

Despite  the  article’s  implication  that  sociaKwork  changed  from  a 
feminine,  virtuous  endeavor  to  a  masculine,  scientific  one,  and  despite 
popular  thought  that  women  were  weak  scientists,  this  author  ultimately 
argues  that  women  could  be  scientific  when  he  points  to  Richmond  and 
her  work.  In  so  doing,  this  article  contradicts  the  trend  that  reasserted 
traditional  sexist  assumptions  by  downplaying  women’s  association  with 
science  and  social  work.  For  instance,  Brandt  suggests  that  emotions  are 
involved  in  the  labor  of  social  work  in  her  article,  “Characteristics  of  Social 
Work  in  the  United  States”  (1910).  This  inconsistency  created  confusion 
surrounding  both  social  work’s  professional  standing  and  the  place  of 
women  within  it. 

Lilian  Brandt  was  a  fierce  defender  of  social  work  as  a  profession  but  is 
representative  of  this  confusion.  Unlike  others  in  her  cohort,  she  placed 
emphasis  in  part  on  the  field’s  technical  elements  and  in  part  on  its  more 
traditional  emotional  core.  Her  definition  of  the  target  of  social  work  was 
bound  to  confuse  as  much  as  clarify  in  its  inclusion  of  so  many  disparate 
social  concerns:  “bad  housing,  over-crowding,  child-labor,  overwork,  ob¬ 
solete  methods  of  education,  improper  care  of  defectives,  irrational  treat¬ 
ment  of  criminals”  were  “not  even  a  complete  list”  of  the  social  difficul¬ 
ties  workers  sought  to  ease  and  remedy  (Brandt  1910,  107).  Defending  her 
field  as  an  area  of  expertise,  Brandt  writes,  “It  is  recognized  as  a  profes¬ 
sion  with  rapidly  growing  technological  literature,  with  definite  standards 
constantly  being  pushed  up,  with  recognized  leaders,  and  with  already 
several  training  schools”  (104-5).  Here  Brandt  demonstrates  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  exactly  what  the  hallmarks  of  professionalism  were  by  insisting  that 
social  work  fulfilled  them,  a  rather  circular  argument.  There  is  inconsis¬ 
tency  in  her  claims:  if  a  standard  is  a  level  against  which  all  efforts,  train¬ 
ing,  and  practices  are  measured,  then  social  work’s  standards  “constantly 
being  pushed  up”  suggests  that  they  were  hardly  static  or  certain  at  all. 
While  standards  shift  with  changing  times  and  increased  knowledge, 
Brandt’s  tone  is  defensive  rather  than  explanatory,  as  though  she  antici¬ 
pated  a  skeptical  reaction. 

Brandt’s  defense  of  the  field  then  leans  further  toward  the  emotional 
than  the  scientific,  the  antithesis  of  much  of  social  work’s  rhetorical  dis¬ 
course,  and  reinforces  the  feminine  stigma  that  much  of  the  field’s  lead- 
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ership  sought  to  eradicate.  The  “most  distinctive  note  of  all”  of  the  field’s 
characteristics  was  “a  hopefulness  and  courage  in  our  social  work,  among 
our  social  workers”  (Brandt  1910,  105).  She  notes  in  this  article’s  open¬ 
ing  anecdote  that  social  work  was  “effective  expression”  of  spirit  (102). 
Though  Brandt  argues  for  the  professional  status  of  social  work,  her  word 
choices  reaffirmed  its  emotional  thrust. 

The  existing  literature  suggests  that  Brandt  was  generally  alone  in  her 
perspective,  joined  only  by  writers  on  women’s  education,  who  seized 
upon  social  work  as  the  primary  opportunity  for  women  who  sought  ca¬ 
reers.  Publications  such  as  Ladies’  Home  Journal  and  a  four-part  series  in 
the  Bookman  argued  that  social  work  presented  career  opportunities  for 
women  in  particular.  Their  discussions  of  the  field  similarly  downplay  the 
field’s  scientific,  masculine  claims.  For  instance,  Mary  Snow,  in  a  1914 
article  in  the  Chautauquan,  proclaims,  “A  vast  army  knocks  at  the  door 
wishing  some  form  of  social  work.  The  state,  the  county,  the  municipality 
all  call  loudly  for  these  young  women.  She  is  everywhere  in  this  broad  land 
doing  every  type  of  altruistic  work  which  greatness  of  soul  can  devise  for 
the  less  fortunate.”  The  language  used  in  this  piece  is  hardly  evocative  of  a 
scientific  approach  to  philanthropy.  Instead,  it  emphasizes  altruism  and 
kindness.  Requiring  a  “well-furnished  head  in  addition  to  her  kind  heart,” 
social  work  provided  opportunities  for  women  who  sought  work  outside 
the  home  (Snow  1914,  706).  But  what  the  head  must  be  “well-furnished” 
with  is  unclear:  is  it  education,  common  sense,  or  simply  generosity? 
Social  work  here  is  geared  toward  women,  but  the  author’s  descriptions 
are  more  akin  to  nineteenth-century  descriptions  of  Friendly  Visitors  than 
twentieth-century  social  workers,  the  inverse  of  much  of  the  writing  on 
the  field’s  professional,  scientific  attributes. 

The  most  aggressively  expressed  perspective  on  social  work  comes 
from  a  1910  issue  of  Forum  that  demonstrated  social  work’s  scientific  basis 
without  any  confusion  about  gender  at  all.  Social  work,  O.  F.  Lewis  re¬ 
peatedly  claimed  with  varying  degrees  of  subtlety,  was  for  men.  Lewis, 
who  was  president  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  notes  that  “the 
‘social  worker’  ...  is  no  accident,  but  a  product  of  social  evolution.  Just 
as  the  modern  philanthropist  with  the  social  conscience  is  taking  the  place 
of  the  old-time  charity-plunger,  so  the  social  worker  is  replacing  the  old- 
time  ‘charity  worker’”  (Lewis  1910,  304).  This  “evolution”  was  constituted 
by  a  move  toward  efficiency;  for  Lewis,  the  difference  in  welfare  work, 
past  and  present,  was  in  the  worker’s  viewpoint,  as  social  workers  re- 
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garded  the  individual  as  “a  unit  in  a  community.”  Furthermore,  to  rein¬ 
force  his  point  about  sex,  he  always  refers  to  these  workers  with  mas¬ 
culine  pronouns. 

Indeed,  his  article  features  the  scientific  rhetoric  common  among 
emerging  occupations  in  the  early  century.  The  “unit”  of  the  community  is 
one  example:  it  removes  all  the  humanity  from  clients  and  makes  them 
cogs  in  a  machine,  to  be  dealt  with  efficiently.  Lewis  also  refers  to  pov¬ 
erty  as  a  “social  disease”  and  the  social  worker  as  a  “social  doctor”  (Lewis 
1910,  306).  In  appropriating  medical  terminology  for  social  work,  Lewis 
furthered  the  connection  between  professional  social  work  and  men,  as 
women  were  scarce  among  doctors’  ranks.  “In  the  older  charity,”  he 
writes,  “the  goodness  of  the  deed  was  emphasized.  The  new  charity  tests 
the  efficiency  of  the  deed”  (306).  His  concern  was  with  results,  not  the 
person  who  achieved  them  or  those  who  benefitted  from  them;  the  field’s 
emotional  components  are  removed  as  the  process  was  replaced  with  a 
focus  on  outcomes.  “Efficiency”  was  a  buzzword  in  the  first  years  of  the 
twentieth  century,  certainly  an  indicator  of  scientific  effort.  “Efficiency,” 
Lewis  continues,  “is  based  on  training  [.  .  .]  training  of  to-day  in  con¬ 
structive  philanthropy  is  had  in  [.  .  .]  schools.”  And  though  the  idea  of  a 
school  in  philanthropy  “eleven  years  ago  sounded  much  like  a  paradox,”  it 
was  unmistakably  what  propelled  social  work  out  of  the  hands  of  wealthy 
philanthropists  and  into  the  hands  of  science-minded  professionals  (306). 
Education  began  inside  charity  organization  societies,  particularly  in  New 
York  and  Boston;  by  the  early  twentieth  century,  it  moved  into  university 
programming  when  Harvard  teamed  with  Simmons  College  to  launch  the 
Boston  School  for  Social  Workers,  featuring  in-class  course  work,  broken 
into  social  science  themes,  and  outside  fieldwork.  Others  (at  Columbia  in 
New  York,  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Washington  University  in 
Saint  Louis)  quickly  followed  (Austin  1983).  Men  who  themselves  were 
not  wealthy  but  who  had  labored  in  various  welfare  outfits  directed  them, 
a  point  of  which  Lewis  was  likely  aware. 

As  Lewis’s  article  goes  on,  it  becomes  more  and  more  overt  in  its 
attachment  of  masculine  values  to  social  work,  removing  social  work 
completely  from  the  realm  of  possibility  for  women.  “The  organized  mi¬ 
litia  of  philanthropy  needs  its  commissioned  officers,  its  commanding 
officers,  its  generals,”  he  declares.  By  drawing  an  analogy  between  the 
army  and  the  entirety  of  philanthropy,  from  its  leaders  to  the  “infantry” 
that  would  make  up  the  “militia,”  Lewis  reserves  the  field  for  men  alone. 
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His  metaphor  continues:  “As  modern  charity  has  grown,  those  now  in  the 
forefront  of  the  charitable  and  civic  work  for  the  country  have  either  risen 
from  the  ranks,  or  have  come  over  into  charitable  and  civic  work  as  a 
profession  from  allied  fields. . . .  The  schools  are  becoming  the  West  Points 
of  the  philanthropic  service”  (Lewis  1910,  307).  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
predominantly  female  student  body  at  social  work  schools  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  West  Point,  Lewis  was  clearly  in  the  camp,  so  to  speak,  of 
those  who  saw  social  work  as  ultimately  a  masculine  occupation.  Pointing, 
too,  to  those  who  had  come  from  “allied  professions”  was  also  a  way  of 
limiting  the  field  to  men  who  populated  the  vast  majority  of  turn-of-the- 
century  professions.  Even  though  Lewis  goes  on  to  describe  Chicago  and 
Boston’s  schools,  both  of  which  instructed  large  numbers  of  women,  he 
alludes  to  the  dominance  of  males  there,  as  they  both  had  male  directors 
(Hardwick,  Weston,  and  Brackett  1956;  Wade  1964). 

Dismissing  the  centuries  of  female  work,  Lewis  gives  all  credit  for  the 
field  to  men,  a  way  of  claiming  its  professional,  nonfeminine  platform  for 
the  field.  He  writes  that  churches  joined  with  schools  in  furnishing 
workers  and  that  “men’s  club[s]  in  churches  Take  up’  the  questions  of  the 
day.”  Lewis  cringed  that  “voluntary  work,”  which  tended  to  be  “inter¬ 
mittent,”  was  “unsystematic”  and  thus  problematic,  writing  off  much  of 
the  work  that  women  performed.  In  the  only  mention  of  women  in  the 
entire  piece,  Lewis  noted,  “the  social  worker  of  the  future  must  be  .  .  .  the 
‘business  man’  or  ‘business  woman’”  (Lewis  1910,  310).  But  even  this 
comment  is  surely  tongue-in-cheek,  given  the  anomaly  that  business 
women  were  in  Lewis’s  era.  His  dismissal  of  volunteer  work  only  reaffirms 
his  disdain  for  women:  many  women  were  encouraged  to  pursue  only 
voluntary  work.  Lewis’s  take,  repeated  in  other  publications  such  as  social 
work  handbooks,  reaffirms  the  gendered  dichotomy  between  the  paid  and 
the  unpaid,  the  professional  and  the  unprofessional,  which  plagued  social 
work  and  many  other  service  fields. 

Finally,  Lewis  explicitly  ties  the  larger  issue  of  professionalism  and 
professional  identity  to  men,  epitomizing  the  masculine  public  face  many 
in  the  field  were  creating.  “Is  the  profession  of  social  worker  recognized?” 
he  asks  rhetorically  (Lewis  1910,  308),  before  describing  a  dinner  at  the 
University  Club,  presided  over  by  Robert  DeForest,  then  president  of  the 
New  York  COS,  and  attended  by  “half  a  hundred  leading  business  and 
financial  men  of  New  York  City”  (308).  The  occasion  for  the  dinner  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  COS,  though  the  women  who  had  helped  create  it 
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or  who  served  within  it  throughout  the  years  were  conspicuously  absent. 
DeForests’s  speech,  which  evidently  sufficed  as  proof  of  professionalism 
for  Lewis,  decreed  that  the  point  of  the  dinner  was  “to  meet  a  number  of 
the  executives  and  heads  of  leading  charity  organization  societies,”  be¬ 
cause  “the  gentlemen  with  whom  you  are  dining  are  captains  of  social 
work”  (308).  Lewis  bases  his  ideas  about  social  work’s  professionalism  on 
the  fact  that  numerous  leading  businessmen  participated  and,  because 
DeForest  deemed  their  work  “social  work,”  the  field  was  professional.  By 
this  definition,  then,  women  could  not  serve  as  professionals  in  the  field. 
For  his  part,  Lewis  simply  confirmed  the  gendered  jargon  of  the  field  itself 
in  his  sexist  observations.  If  men  were  the  visible  leaders,  acceptance  of  it 
as  a  viable  area  of  expertise  increased  (Kunzel  1993,  50).  This  perspective 
could  be  found  in  occupational  handbooks  for  social  workers  and  evalu¬ 
ations  of  those  already  in  the  field. 


ADVERTISING  SOCIAL  WORK 

Employment  publications  for  social  workers  in  the  early  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  strongly  advocated  hiring  men  for  paid  work  and  encouraged  women 
to  be  content  with  volunteer  work.  Guides  for  social  workers  appeared  at 
the  back  of  early  twentieth-century  handbooks  in  the  field,  typically  used 
by  students  and  people  currently  working  in  some  field  capacity.  The  Field 
of  Social  Service,  a  1915  collection  of  essays  and  guiding  information  for 
budding  social  workers,  contains  nearly  90  pages  of  paid  opportunities 
available  to  social  workers  with  some  education  and  is  suggestive  of  the 
opportunities  available  elsewhere,  though  those  with  ties  to  various  cities, 
organizations,  and  instrumental  people  within  them  may  have  found  a 
different  set  of  circumstances.  This  particular  guide  was  assembled  by  the 
Department  of  Social  Workers  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa¬ 
tions,  a  women’s  organization,  along  with  a  branch  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  and  edited  by  a  female  settlement  worker  (Maida 
Herman)  from  New  York  and  a  male  from  Boston  (Philip  Davis).  Though 
the  department  claimed  to  be  a  “clearing  house  concerning  positions  and 
workers,  both  men  and  women,”  51  of  the  64  jobs  presented  in  the  guide 
(80  percent)  specifically  stated  that  the  work  was  for  men  (Davis  and 
Herman  1915,  317).  Three  jobs  were  for  men  or  women,  10  were  unspecific 
in  their  sex  requirements,  and  none  specifically  required  women.  The 
Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations,  New  York,  printed  this  employ- 
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ment  guide  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  handbook  in  successive  years, 
sometimes  in  conjunction  with  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
under  the  title  Salaried  Positions  for  Men  in  Social  Work.  Extant  copies 
survive  from  1914,  1919,  and  the  1930s  (Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occu¬ 
pations  and  International  Committee  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions  1914,  1919).  Those  from  the  1910s  were  all  strikingly  similar  to  the 
1915  guide  discussed  here.  Though  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occu¬ 
pations  maintained  a  department  for  referring  women  to  social  work 
positions,  they  never  published  Salaried  Positions  for  Women  or  any  other 
sort  of  equivalent,  nor  did  anyone  else.  Saddled  with  assumptions  about 
their  unscientific  nature,  despite  (or  because  of)  supposedly  natural  ten¬ 
dencies  to  care  for  others,  women  were  marginalized  within  advertise¬ 
ments  for  jobs  and  in  various  placements,  though  their  sheer  numbers  and 
the  paucity  of  men  turned  the  tide  the  other  way. 

Some  of  the  advertised  positions  explicitly  for  men  were  posted  by 
figures  with  an  active  history  of  encouraging  men  to  become  leaders  in  the 
field.  Robert  Woods,  a  settlement  founder  who  was  formative  in  creating 
social  work  education  in  Boston  at  a  school  attended  mainly  by  women, 
joined  his  peers  in  encouraging  men  to  become  members  of  the  ranks  of 
professional  social  workers  (Woods  1929).  “The  demand,”  he  wrote  in  his 
ad  for  the  South  End  House,  “for  men  of  training,  initiative  and  devotion  in 
settlement  and  allied  forms  of  work  is  much  greater  than  the  supply,  and 
is  constantly  increasing”  (Davis  and  Herman  1915,  325).  He  listed  direc¬ 
torial  positions  (head  resident,  assistant  head  resident)  and  research  po¬ 
sitions  (residents  in  training)  as  specifically  male  roles.  This  perspective 
clearly  ignored  the  fact  that  plenty  of  women  ran  settlement  houses  in  the 
early  twentieth  century  (Davis  1967;  Carson  1990;  Deutsch  2000).  Woods 
pushed  his  agenda  for  more  men  in  the  field  and  for  only  men  in  positions 
of  responsibility.  Furthermore,  his  posted  opportunities  also  included  “di¬ 
rector  of  work  among  boys”  but  no  mention  of  any  work  with  girls  (Davis 
and  Herman  1915,  324).  In  this  case,  women  were  not  even  asked  to  serve 
as  volunteers,  and  girls  were  left  to  fend  for  themselves. 

Under  the  heading  “Organizing  Charity,”  general  and  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  positions  (which  had  been  filled  by  both  men  and  women  for  decades) 
were  listed  by  various  organizations  as  positions  exclusively  for  men. 
“There  are  ample  opportunities  for  men,”  wrote  one  employer,  Francis  H. 
McLean,  secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Societies  for  Organizing 
Charity  in  New  York.  “There  is  scarcely  a  time  when  one  or  two  places  are 
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not  open,”  he  noted,  and  added,  “Promising  secretaries  are  moved  up 
rapidly  and  there  is  no  question  about  the  opportunities  for  advancement” 
(Davis  and  Herman  1915,  328-29).  Appealing  to  men’s  desire  for  promotion 
and  giving  the  implicit  promise  of  a  higher  salary,  advertisers  were  clear 
that  the  ladder  to  the  highest  executive  positions  was  available  to  male 
applicants.  Yet  no  positions  open  to  women  were  evidently  available  there, 
despite  the  apparent  inability  of  organizations  to  find  male  applicants  to  fill 
jobs. 

A  number  of  advertised  jobs  in  fields  typically  considered  feminine  also 
sought  male  candidates.  The  section  “Work  with  Dependent  Children,” 
certainly  long  held  to  be  the  natural  sphere  of  women,  only  lists  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  men,  despite  claims  in  the  information  preceding  the  actual 
advertisements  that  “the  care  of  dependent  children  demands  men  and 
women  who  have  qualities  of  good  parents”  (Davis  and  Herman  1915,  331). 
These  listings  are  not  solely  for  directorial  positions  but  include  field 
agents  and  teachers.  Tellingly,  these  jobs  are  said  to  “demand  as  high  types 
of  men  in  natural  ability  and  education  as  are  found  among  the  leaders  in 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education,  in  medicine,  the  ministry,  the 
law,  politics  and  business,”  as  the  main  concern  was  not  individual  chil¬ 
dren,  necessarily,  but  “the  problem  of  determining  the  whole  trend  and 
ideals  and  also  the  conditions  for  the  attainment  of  these  ideals,  for  the 
procession  of  dependent  children  that  are  always  marching  toward  a  fu¬ 
ture  of  inefficiency  and  crime,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  toward  a  future  of  self- 
support,  homes  of  their  own,  and  good  citizenship”  (Davis  and  Herman 
1915,  332-33).  The  reasons  for  preferring  men  for  positions  working  with 
children  are  very  clear  here:  though  women  were  traditionally  responsible 
for  raising  children  to  be  good  citizens  and  moral  beings,  the  study  of  and 
the  efforts  to  alter  social  behavior,  as  well  as  understanding  how  to  buy 
property  and  how  to  practice  politics,  were  territories  reserved  for  men. 
Despite  the  great  strides  in  sociology  and  social  work  made  at  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  run  primarily  by  women,  the  authors 
of  the  advertisements,  reflecting  their  institutions,  evidently  still  wanted 
a  male  face  on  such  activities  (Fitzpatrick  1990;  Muncy  1991;  Gordon  1994; 
Ladd-Taylor  1994;  Shoemaker  2001;  Costin  2003).  But,  as  was  so  often 
lamented,  “as  in  other  fields,  there  are  not  enough  of  the  best  men  to  go 
around”  (Davis  and  Herman  1915,  333).  Ultimately,  women  filled  many  of 
these  spots,  though  clearly  they  were  not  preferred  for  the  positions. 
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What  explained  the  lack  of  male  interest?  None  other  than  Robert 
Woods  had  decried  the  lack  of  men  in  the  field  in  1906,  a  familiar  refrain 
by  the  1915  guide.  Then  he  “spoke  of  the  difficulty  in  engaging  the  interest 
of  young  men  in  work  which  centres  in  the  needy  family  and  individual” 
(Boston  School  for  Social  Workers  Administrative  Board  meeting  min¬ 
utes).2  Here  Woods  noted  that  a  feminine  stigma  in  social  work  made 
attracting  men  to  such  labor  challenging  at  the  very  least,  evident  in  the 
insistence  of  occupational  handbooks  to  recruit  men.  In  those  early  days, 
the  board  at  the  Boston  School  for  Social  Workers  agreed  that  “most  men 
got  at  it  from  the  political  side”  and  tried  to  funnel  male  students  into 
research  tracking  welfare  legislation  at  the  Massachusetts  State  House 
(Boston  School  for  Social  Workers  Administrative  Board  meeting  min¬ 
utes).  Men  did  not  want  to  work  with  challenging  individuals,  unless  the 
work  was  categorized  as  ministry,  politics,  or  medicine,  a  point  continually 
noted  in  the  early  century  (Murphy  2001). 

For  many  directors  and  organizational  heads  who  advertised  in  the 
1915  handbook,  the  goal  was  to  recruit  men  and  keep  them  moving  in  the 
field  so  that  they  gained  access  to  that  “political  side”  and  stayed  as  social 
workers  in  some  capacity  for  years,  giving  the  field  the  professional  veneer 
and  freeing  up  space  for  more  young  men  to  join  in.  “Good  men  pass  easily 
from  work  with  dependent  children  to  other  forms  of  social  work,”  wrote 
one  advertiser  (Davis  and  Herman  1915,  333).  To  reinforce  the  idea  that 
fieldwork  was  merely  a  springboard  from  feminine  actions  like  working 
with  children  to  bigger  prospects,  the  handbook  concluded  with  social 
work  positions  that  would  indeed  appeal  more  to  men  than  care  for  young 
people  presumably  did:  jobs  pursuing  or  monitoring  legislative  change  and 
others  performing  municipal  research  or  staffing  city  or  state  welfare 
committees.  These  were  well-paying  jobs  from  which  women  were  ac¬ 
tually,  not  simply  rhetorically,  restricted. 

In  addition  to  sexist  gender  preferences  for  jobs,  the  1915  guide  also 
displayed  more  overt  misogyny.  Social  work,  declared  one  New  York  ad¬ 
vertiser,  was  a  “twentieth  century  form  of  chivalry,”  with  “the  aroma  of 
romance”  (Davis  and  Herman  1915,  334).  Evidently,  as  chivalry  had  been  a 
prerogative  of  men  centuries  before,  so  had  social  work  become;  romantic 

2.  Boston  School  of  Social  Work  Records,  administrative  meeting  minutes,  April  30, 1906, 
College  Archives,  Simmons  College,  Boston,  RG  24. 
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chivalry  left  no  room  for  women  as  independent  actors.  Though  the  em¬ 
ployment  section  was  only  about  a  third  of  the  entire  handbook,  its  con¬ 
tents  suggest  it  was  intended  to  be  a  text  for  primarily  male  social  workers, 
those  who  would  carry  forth  its  scientific,  expertly  informed  mission  into 
the  future. 

Discussion  of  women,  of  which  there  was  plenty  in  the  rest  of  The  Field 
of  Social  Service,  relegates  them  mainly  to  volunteer  work,  which,  un¬ 
surprisingly,  is  described  in  emotive  terms.  The  remaining  essays  suggest 
that  women  are  able  to  form  relationships  with  clients  rather  than  survey 
situations  clinically:  “Women  can  usually  obtain  information  better  than 
men  and  are  better  able  to  help  the  families.  [.  .  .]  The  worker  should 
establish  such  a  basis  for  friendship  [so]  that  she  can  carry  out  plans  for 
the  child’s  future  employment”  (Davis  and  Herman  1915,  155).  Assisting 
the  “foreign  housewife,  ignorant  in  our  ways  of  doing  things,”  wrote  an¬ 
other,  “is  a  chance  for  women  to  render  splendid  volunteer  service”  (52). 
As  major  figures  in  social  work  encouraged  men  to  join  the  ranks  as  paid 
employees,  thereby  making  social  work  professional  through  its  associa¬ 
tions  with  both  masculinity  and  money,  they  sought  to  push  women  fur¬ 
ther  out,  reinforcing  their  nineteenth-century  positions  as  volunteers. 
Simultaneously,  volunteer  service  was  progressively  undervalued  and  un¬ 
derstood  as  a  lesser  form  of  labor.  Women  would  assist,  listen,  befriend, 
and  ultimately  be  “splendid”  as  they  volunteered,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
more  active  language  used  to  describe  men’s  work;  men  would  “analyze 
situations”  and  “do  constructive  thinking”  and  “furnish  leadership”  (Davis 
and  Herman  1915,  334-35).  Not  long  into  the  professionalization  of  social 
work,  it  had  become  an  occupation,  like  most  in  the  early  twentieth 
century,  in  which  men  were  preferred  if  positions  were  going  to  be  paid  or 
involved  active  intellectual  work.  This  situation  did  not  ultimately  keep 
women  from  numerically  dominating  the  field,  since  the  lack  of  men  in¬ 
terested  in  social  work  meant  that  women  did  have  salaried  positions,  but 
it  explains  the  slow  public  acceptance  of  social  work  as  a  bastion  of  ex¬ 
pertise  as  well  as  the  gendered  difference  in  the  paychecks  social  workers 
received. 


GENDER,  SEX,  AND  SALARY 

In  the  very  early  twentieth  century,  Zilpha  Smith,  a  member  of  the  Charity 
Organization  movement  in  Boston  since  its  inception  in  the  1850s,  worked 
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as  the  assistant  director  of  the  Boston  School  for  Social  Workers,  where 
she  wrote  a  provocative  piece  addressing  the  rampant  pay  inequality 
among  social  workers.  She  had  long  been  an  advocate  of  volunteers  as 
social  work’s  main  force,  unsurprising  given  her  background,  and  had,  as  a 
founding  member  of  the  school,  spent  a  lot  of  time  thinking  about  pro¬ 
fessionalism,  pay,  and  their  intersections  with  gender.  Though  social  work 
generally  did  not  pay  very  well  (a  sticking  point  for  the  school  in  re¬ 
cruiting  more  men  to  the  field),  women  were  particularly  ill  compensated. 
Arguing  that  a  woman  should  not  be  dependent  if  she  could  support 
herself  and  critical  of  the  gender  bias  that  encouraged  such  stereotypes, 
Smith’s  perspective  on  the  female  volunteer  and  her  paid  counterpart 
shifted,  evident  in  a  piece  called  “The  Board  and  the  Paid  Worker,”  which 
she  presented,  occasionally,  to  students: 

Social  work  has  special  attraction  for  women  who  need  not  earn,  and  so  I 
find  myself  halting  to  answer  the  question  often  asked:-Should  a  woman  be 
able  to  live  without  earning,  work  for  pay?  The  question  seems  never  to  be 
asked  about  a  man. 

I  never  had  any  hesitation  in  answering,  Yes,  if  she  wishes  to  .  .  . 

There  is  plenty  of  social  work  which  is  better  done  by  volunteers  .  .  .  and 
they  bring  to  their  work  the  freshness  and  resource  that  a  varied  life  gives  . . . 

If,  however,  one  is  not  satisfied  with  volunteer  work,  or  wishes  to  prepare 
for  a  future  in  which  she  will  need  to  earn,  certainly  let  her  work  for  pay. 

But  how  shall  she  be  just  to  her  fellow  workers?  It  seems  to  me  there  are 
three  things  she  should  do.  First,  aim  for  the  top.  Second,  take  care  that 
she  does  not  keep  down  the  standard  of  pay.  And  third,  take  the  lead  in 
raising  that  standard. 

As  to  the  first  point .  .  .  the  first  step  is  education  [.  .  .]  The  second  step  is 
to  aim  for  quality  [.  .  .]  The  persons  who  are  paid  the  highest  prices  or  who 
gain  fame  are  usually  not  doing  more  work  [.  .  .]  but  [.  .  .]  better.  If,  having 
improved  the  quality  of  her  own  work,  the  woman  above  need  of  earning 
still  has  time  to  spare,  my  suggestion  is  that  she  use  that  time  to  teach  others 
[. . .]  If  one  is  ambitious  [.  .  .]  she  becomes  a  pace-maker.  (Smith,  n.d.) 

Smith’s  frustration  with  the  double  standard  applied  to  men  and  women  of 
means  who  chose  to  work  is  palpable.  Though  Smith  sees  the  potential  for 
volunteering  to  lead  to  fully  paid  careers,  her  criticism  is  directed  at  those 
who  would  have  her  remain  a  volunteer  as  circumstances  changed  or  as 
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her  will  for  paid  labor  increased.  Volunteers  traditionally  performed  a 
range  of  low-level  jobs,  rather  than  executive  work;  for  women,  pursuing  a 
higher-level  career  would  also  mean  pursuing  a  paycheck.  The  distinction 
between  volunteers  as  amateur  and  paid  agents  as  professional  was  an 
issue  that  Smith  clarifies.  She  saw  social  work  and  employed  women  as 
having  a  linked,  uphill  struggle  for  respectability,  but  she  also  saw  that 
struggle  as  worth  pursuing;  it  was  the  same  struggle  that  would  lead  to 
professional  status  for  social  work  itself. 

Smith  then  identifies  the  discriminatory  hiring  practices  that  rested  on 
gendered  double  standards.  Realizing  that  “overwork”  and  exhaustion 
were  common  complaints  of  employees,  she  criticizes  boards  for  refusing 
to  “employ  a  woman  who  has  children  at  home”  for  fear  that  family  cares 
created  tiredness  on  the  job.  Furthermore,  she  condemns  those  who  as¬ 
sumed  women  would  be  shortly  wedded  and  not  worth  hiring.  “I  knew 
one  young  lady  to  whom  it  was  objected  that  she  was  too  pretty,  she  would 
be  married  at  once,”  Smith  noted.  “She  was  employed  a  little  later.  That 
was  a  dozen  years  ago  and  she  is  not  married  yet!”  (Smith,  n.d.).  Smith, 
who  was  deeply  in  tune  with  the  changing  social  and  economic  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  America  in  the  first  2  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  as  oc¬ 
cupations  like  nursing,  teaching  and  librarianship  sought  professional 
status,  easily  points  out  the  fallacy  in  such  old-fashioned  thinking. 

When  it  came  to  equal  pay,  Smith  became  angry  in  her  critique  of  the 
underpayment  of  women,  forcibly  arguing  that  men  were  hardly  lining  up 
for  social  work  positions  that  they  were  promised  more  money  to  take. 
These  very  positions  were  advertised  in  the  social  work  handbooks:  “At 
present,  a  woman  usually  receives  lower  pay  than  a  man  in  social  work, 
even  where  no  man  could  or  would  fill  her  place,  because  in  other  em¬ 
ployments  women’s  pay  is  less.  The  situation  in  social  work  is  only  a  part 
of  the  whole  industrial  situation.  But  when  a  woman  is  able  to  command 
more,  or  can  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  her  place,  I  think  she  owes  it  to 
other  women  workers,  and  especially  to  those  in  social  work,  to  take  a  firm 
stand.”  Having  negotiated  a  substantial  pay  raise  for  herself  back  in  her 
younger  days,  Smith  knew  that  women  could  occasionally  get  the  pay  that 
they  deserved  but  was  well  aware  that  many  boards  would  scarcely  write  a 
check  that  paid  a  woman  her  worth.  She  argues  that  “many  employees  are 
single  women,  and  need  to  save  more  for  old  age  because  there  are  no 
children  to  care  for  them  then”  (Smith,  n.d.).  Yet  she  remains  uncritical  of 
the  single  woman  pursuing  a  career,  pointing  out  that  not  all  women  could 
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afford  to  be  professional  social  workers,  as  they  were  not  paid  enough. 
Ironically,  only  middle-  and  upper-class  women  could  afford  to  work,  as 
they  could  be  paid  poorly  and  rely  on  their  other  resources  to  get  by. 

In  comparison  to  many  others  on  the  school’s  board  who  sung  the 
praises  of  selfless  women  volunteering,  Smith  knew  that  change  was  un¬ 
derway  and  that  if  women  intended  to  be  part  of  the  professionalization 
of  social  work,  they  would  have  to  fight  for  both  their  places  and  their 
paychecks.  Stunningly  ahead  of  her  time,  Smith  continued  to  say  that,  as 
regards  all  other  forms  of  work, 

If  a  woman  undertakes  to  work  for  pay.  let  her  go  in  with  the  idea  of  stick¬ 
ing  to  it,  for  a  year,  at  least  [.  .  .]  lest  the  employer]  is  discouraged  from  ever 
employing  women  again.  She  has  helped  to  discredit  all  women’s  work, 
and  thus  lower  their  payment  [should  she  leave  sooner.  .  .  .]  If  a  woman 
enters  the  field  of  salaried  workers,  it  seems  to  me  she  should  not  leave  it 
because  she  is  expected  at  home,  unless  her  duty  would  take  her  there  if 
she  were  a  man.  By  holding  to  this  she  can  help  change  the  social  atmo¬ 
sphere,  which  is  now  in  a  transition  state,  [and]  very  hard  on  the  women  who 
work.  (Smith,  n.d.) 

Quite  unlike  most  of  the  people  in  social  work,  including  colleagues  such 
as  Wood,  Smith  was  a  voice  for  radical  egalitarianism  at  work  and  at  home. 
By  implying  that  a  woman  had  a  right  to  work,  regardless  of  whether  she 
had  children  at  home  or  not  (“unless  her  duty  would  take  her  there  [as]  a 
man”),  Smith  created  a  space  for  women  of  all  sorts  to  work,  in  a  pro¬ 
fession  or  in  unskilled  labor,  and  recognized  the  damage  done  to  both 
women  and  the  project  of  professionalization  by  double  standards.  But 
Smith  was  a  rare  voice  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  so  where  she  ac¬ 
tually  gave  this  speech,  and  what  its  impact  was,  is  unknown.  If  his  posts 
in  the  handbooks  were  any  indication,  colleagues  like  Robert  Woods  were 
likely  unmoved. 

New  York’s  School  of  Philanthropy  substantiated  arguments  about  pay 
inequality  in  its  1916  survey  of  the  numerous  organizations  in  the  city  that 
provided  some  form  of  charity  work  (excepting  religious,  municipal,  and 
state  offices).  Though  the  editors  did  not  evaluate  why  the  inequality 
existed,  their  extraordinarily  thorough  survey  demonstrated  three  main 
conclusions.  First,  women,  despite  the  rhetoric,  the  advertising,  and  the 
encouragement  to  volunteer,  made  up  the  vast  majority  of  social  workers 
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in  the  city.  Second,  women  were  disproportionately  unrepresented  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  or  research-type  positions,  funneled  instead  into  more  intimate 
work  with  clients,  fitting  gender  assumptions.  Third,  they  were  paid,  pro¬ 
portionally,  much  less  than  men  because  they  worked  in  lower-status  jobs. 
Taken  together,  these  three  conclusions  illustrate  that  social  work’s  pro¬ 
fessionalism  hinged  on  elevating  what  few  men  were  present  in  the  field 
at  the  expense  of  the  hundreds  of  women.  Again,  while  the  field  was  a 
strong  one  for  women,  they  were  not  welcomed  into  all  branches  with 
open  arms  and  paid  only  when  advertisements  yielded  little  male  interest. 
Women  were  simultaneously  at  the  center  of  and  at  the  margins  of  the 
professional  social  work  movement. 

The  School  of  Philanthropy’s  report  contains  copious  information 
about  the  layout  of  social  work  along  a  gendered  matrix  in  the  city  and  is 
indicative  of  such  work  elsewhere  in  the  country.  Of  the  grand  total  of 
3,968  paid  (they  call  them  professional)  workers  included  in  the  survey, 
2,857,  or  72  percent  of  them,  were  women.  The  bulk  of  this  substantial 
majority  could  be  found  in  institutions  with  children  (351  women  com¬ 
pared  to  60  men),  in  settlements  or  clubs  (347  women  compared  to 
97  men),  in  agencies  for  children  (588  women,  64  men;  Devine  and  van 
Kleeck  1916,  18).  Women  were  numerically  superior  to  men  in  nearly  all 
occupational  categories  listed,  except  “civic  affairs.”  Men  overwhelmingly 
prevailed  in  this  area,  with  78  of  them  to  three  women.  “Civic  affairs”  was 
part  of  the  survey’s  “community  movements”  section  that  included  “re¬ 
search  work,  education  of  public  opinion,  or  legislative  propaganda”  (22). 
Women  worked  in  community  movements  as  well,  almost  on  par  with 
men  (total  253  women,  248  men)  but  mostly  with  work  with  education  and 
child  welfare,  as  well  as  “general  social  conditions.”  “Civic  affairs”  were 
mainly  a  man’s  world,  and  they  participated  in  large  numbers  (18).  Com¬ 
pared  to  dramatically  skewed  numbers  elsewhere,  where  women  were 
numerically  dominant,  these  figures  indicate  where  men  preferred  to  work 
and  were  particularly  encouraged. 

When  the  occupational  categories  are  further  elaborated,  great  gulfs 
emerge  between  the  sexes.  Seven  hundred  sixty-six  women  were  teachers, 
compared  to  263  men;  305  women  were  nurses,  while  unsurprisingly  no 
men  were  at  all;  35  women  and  11  men  were  secretaries;  and  339  women 
investigated  and  visited  families  with  92  male  peers.  These  service- 
oriented,  on-the-ground  workers  can  be  held  in  sharp  relief  to  those  po¬ 
sitions  with  higher  status:  153  men  served  in  an  executive  capacity,  as 
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opposed  to  99  women;  87  men  did  “problem  research”  with  only  15  fe¬ 
males  in  their  cohort;  men  also  led,  but  only  by  a  dozen  or  so  people,  the 
categories  of  publicity  and  promotion,  club  leadership,  and  medical  work. 
The  survey,  when  ranking  importance,  noted  executive  positions,  where 
“a  worker  [was]  charged  with  responsibility  for  administration,  for  devel¬ 
opment  of  policies,  and  for  contacts  with  other  agencies  and  the  public,” 
were  first  (Devine  and  Van  Kleeck  1916,  26).  Then  came  supervision, 
where  women  dominated,  303  to  116,  as  they  kept  an  eye  on  all  the  visitors 
and  other  subordinates.  Third  was  “visiting  and  investigation  other  than 
problem  research”  (25-26),  where  women  also  led  numerically  as  well. 
Many  of  them  were  promoted  through  the  system,  indicated  by  longevity 
charts  showing  that  women  were  sometimes  with  organizations  for  de¬ 
cades,  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  bulk  of  men  with  only  a  short  time  at  their 
organizations,  even  at  the  highest  levels  of  earning.  Despite  their  numbers 
and  their  career  spans,  few  women  cracked  the  top  positions  and  had  to  be 
content  with  supervisor  as  the  highest  attainable  status.  If  men  were  not 
becoming  social  workers  in  droves,  as  this  survey  demonstrates,  then  they 
would  be  the  public  faces,  the  guiding  forces,  the  bosses,  serving  fewer 
years  but  in  higher  capacities. 

Salary  charts  in  the  survey  paint  a  complicated  picture  of  status  and 
gender.  Though  only  a  small  number  of  each  sex  filled  out  the  specific 
schedules  to  create  these  charts  (602  women  and  156  men),  it  is  worth 
noting  at  the  outset  that  the  women’s  chart  only  goes  to  “$3,000  or  more” 
while  the  men’s  goes  to  “$5,000  or  more.”  Of  the  40  women  in  executive 
work  who  were  paid,  two  women  at  the  low  end  were  paid  between  $600 
and  $800  a  year,  which  the  authors  acknowledged  was  not  even  a  living 
wage,  an  amount  they  claimed  was  $720  minimum.  Only  one  woman  made 
over  $3,000.  The  majority  of  women  (12)  made  between  $1,400  and 
$1,600.  While  two  men  also  made,  at  the  executive  level,  between  $600 
and  $800,  the  majority  of  them  were  arrayed  at  the  top:  10  between  $3,000 
and  $4,000,  8  between  $4,000  and  $5,000,  and  seven  over  $5,000.  Women 
in  supervision,  the  next-highest  status  category  and  one  in  which  they 
were  numerically  dominant,  rarely  earned  above  $1,600  (Devine  and  van 
Kleeck  1916,  39-40). 

The  survey  posited  a  fairly  stark  if  unsurprising  conclusion.  Though 
men  and  women  in  low-status  positions  were  often  paid  at  a  similar  rate 
(most  visitors,  for  example,  regardless  of  sex,  earned  less  than  $1,000), 
men  overwhelmingly  made  up  the  high-status  positions  and  took  the  bulk 
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of  the  salary.  When  taken  as  a  whole,  “nearly  three-fifths  of  women  are 
earning  less  than  $1,000  a  year,  ten  per  cent  falling  below  $600,  and  only 
3  per  cent  reach  $3,000  or  more.  One  in  five,  or  21  per  cent,  receive  less 
than  $700  [.  .  .]  the  information  about  the  men  shows  that  63  per  cent 
receive  $1,200  or  more,  and  40  per  cent  earn  $2,000  or  more”  (Devine  and 
van  Kleeck  1916,  41).  Men  were  recruited  for  social  work  positions  at  a 
lower  level  in  order  to  promote  them  through  to  the  well-paying  positions 
with  executive  status;  because  they  were  clustered  largely  at  the  top  and  in 
other  better-paying  areas  such  as  “club  leadership,”  “problem  research,” 
and  “publicity  and  promotions,”  overall  men’s  salaries  were  considerably 
higher  than  women’s,  who  were  mostly  in  the  trenches  with  clients  and 
were  paid  a  fairly  low  mean  salary  (26).  This  difference  is  significantly 
related  to  the  overall  cause  of  professionalizing  the  field  and  positioning  it 
as  masculine,  scientific,  and  a  bastion  of  expertise. 


CONCLUSION 

The  creation  of  science-based  definitions  of  social  work  in  an  effort  to  win 
public  approval  for  its  status  as  a  profession  in  the  early  twentieth  century 
was  a  way  of  defeminizing  work  long  done  overwhelmingly  by  women. 
Professionalism’s  association  with  masculine,  rational  pursuits  made  so¬ 
cial  work’s  claims  difficult  for  many  to  accept,  with  its  preponderance  of 
women  and  assumptions  of  their  more  emotional  natures  and  inability  to 
be  scientists.  A  close  reading  of  several  popular  articles  of  the  time  arguing 
for  social  work’s  acceptance  as  a  profession  indicates  women’s  increasing 
marginality  in  the  profession,  as  some  authors  were  quite  overt  in  their 
assessment  that  social  work  was  appropriate  in  paid  form  for  men  alone. 
Social  work  handbooks  confirmed  that  rhetoric,  as  their  listings  of  paid 
positions  were  aimed  at  men,  in  order  to  attract  more  of  them  to  the  field 
and  to  give  it  a  masculine,  professional  veneer;  what  few  positions  called 
for  women  explicitly  were  generally  voluntary,  a  form  of  labor  on  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  field  and  progressively  discredited  as  unprofessional.  Despite 
the  numerical  dominance  of  women,  this  discourse  about  gender  and  so¬ 
cial  work  led  to  practical  outcomes,  such  as  lower  salaries  and  status  for 
women  when  they  did  fill  paid  positions.  Though  the  historical  narrative  of 
women  in  social  work  is  one  of  welcome  and  constant  progress,  this  nar¬ 
rative  is  incomplete  when  listing  the  field  as  one  of  the  few  where  women 
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could  excel  professionally  in  the  early  century.  The  limits  on  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  women  in  the  field  and  to  women’s  leadership  positions  were 
entrenched  in  the  early  century,  Chicago  aside,  and  this  was  a  challenge 
that  was  not  overcome  in  much  of  the  country  until  decades  later. 


NOTE 

Jennifer  Cote  is  an  assistant  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Saint  Joseph  in  West 
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abstract  For  many  nonprofit  organizations,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
understand  why  some  volunteers  donate  more  time  than  others.  This  article  ex¬ 
amines  how  the  Big  Five  personality  traits  relate  to  the  amount  of  time  donated 
by  volunteers  and  proposes  that  transactional,  relational,  and  ideological  psycho¬ 
logical  contracts  mediate  this  relationship.  Moreover,  this  study  examines  whether 
the  interaction  among  extraversion,  agreeableness,  and  tenure  explains  additional 
variance  in  the  ideological  contract.  Path  analysis  is  used  to  estimate  a  moderated 
mediation  model,  on  the  basis  of  data  from  two  time-lagged  surveys  (N  =  458).  The 
results  reveal  direct  relationships  between  personality  traits  and  the  three  psy¬ 
chological  contract  types  and  support  hypothesized  interactions  in  explaining  the 
ideological  contract.  This  study  also  finds  that  transactional  and  relational  contracts 
act  as  mediators.  The  authors  conclude  that  psychological  contract  types  can  help 
explain  why,  on  the  basis  of  personality  differences,  some  volunteers  donate  more 
time  to  their  nonprofit  organization  than  others. 

INTRODUCTION 

Worldwide,  about  360  million  people  invest  time  as  volunteers  to  help  non¬ 
profit  organizations  (NPOs)  meet  their  objectives  (Salamon,  Sokolowski, 
and  Haddock  2011).  Nonetheless,  for  many  NPOs  the  demand  for  volun¬ 
teers  who  donate  enough  time  to  make  meaningful  contributions  often 
exceeds  the  supply  (Hager  and  Brudney  2011).  Therefore,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  scholars  and  practitioners  are  interested  in  why  some  vol- 
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unteers  donate  more  time  than  others  (e.g.,  Finkelstein,  Penner,  and 
Brannick  2005).  Among  the  individual  differences  that  are  studied  in  this 
regard,  personality  is  considered  a  critical  variable  in  explaining  volunteer 
behavior  (Penner  2002).  However,  the  exact  ways  in  which  personality 
influences  volunteer  behavior  remain  uncertain.  The  authors  propose  that 
the  psychological  contract,  defined  as  an  individual’s  beliefs  regarding 
reciprocal  obligations  between  her-  or  himself  and  another  party  (Rous¬ 
seau  1995),  such  as  between  a  volunteer  and  an  NPO,  is  key  to  under¬ 
standing  this  relationship.  Psychological  contracts  are  subjective:  they  rep¬ 
resent  an  individual’s  perception  of  what  the  organization  promised  her 
or  him,  rather  than  what  the  organization  actually  promised.  Prior  litera¬ 
ture  distinguishes  three  types  of  psychological  contracts  (Thompson  and 
Bunderson  2003).  The  transactional  contract  is  characterized  by  perceived 
promises  of  tangible,  economic  inducements,  whereas  the  relational  con¬ 
tract  involves  perceived  promises  of  socioemotional  inducements,  and  the 
ideological  contract  refers  to  perceived  promises  of  value-driven  induce¬ 
ments.  The  psychological  contract  is  believed  to  influence  the  individual’s 
behavior  because  these  perceived  promises  inspire  reciprocity.  Indeed, 
several  studies  show  that  psychological  contracts  explain  attitudes  and 
behaviors  of  paid  employees  (e.g.,  Millward  and  Hopkins  1998)  and  vol¬ 
unteers  (e.g.,  Vantilborgh  et  al.  2012a).  Moreover,  there  is  evidence  that 
personality  traits  of  paid  employees  (Raja,  Johns,  and  Ntalianis  2004)  and 
volunteers  (Liao-Troth  2005)  are  related  to  transactional  and  relational 
contract  types.  On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  the  authors  argue  that  psy¬ 
chological  contract  types  mediate  the  relationship  between  personality 
traits  and  the  amount  of  time  volunteers  donate  to  their  NPO. 

This  study  adds  to  the  literature  in  three  distinct  ways.  First,  the  au¬ 
thors  revisit  the  relationship  between  personality  and  psychological  con¬ 
tract  types,  as  previous  findings  on  the  topic  diverge  (Raja  et  al.  2004;  Liao- 
Troth  2005).  In  doing  so,  this  study  expands  beyond  the  often-studied 
transactional  and  relational  contract  types  to  include  the  ideological  con¬ 
tract  (Thompson  and  Bunderson  2003),  a  type  of  psychological  contract 
that  seems  particularly  relevant  to  volunteerism  (Vantilborgh  et  al.  2012a, 
2012b).  Second,  previous  studies  on  the  relationship  between  personality 
and  psychological  contract  types  only  examine  direct  relationships.  Several 
researchers  have  recently  proposed  that  interactions  between  personality 
traits  should  be  taken  into  account  as  people  have  a  personality  profile 
rather  than  five  independent  traits  (e.g.,  Witt  et  al.  2002;  Carlo  et  al.  2005; 
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King,  George,  and  Hebl  2005;  Grant  and  Langan-Fox  2006;  Bardi  and  Ryff 
2007;  Swickert,  Hittner,  and  Foster  2010).  In  addition,  including  interac¬ 
tions  among  personality  traits  in  explaining  variation  in  volunteering  may 
help  to  resolve  small  to  medium  effect  sizes,  a  long-standing  issue  in  per¬ 
sonality  research  (Schmitt  2004).  On  the  basis  of  prior  findings  regarding 
the  interaction  between  agreeableness  and  extraversion  (Carlo  et  al.  2005) 
and  theory  on  volunteer  stages  (Haski-Leventhal  and  Bargal  2008),  the 
authors  examine  the  interaction  among  agreeableness,  extraversion,  and 
organizational  tenure  in  explaining  the  ideological  contract  type.  Third,  al¬ 
though  personality  is  often  linked  to  prosocial  behavior  (e.g.,  King  et  al. 
2005;  Omoto,  Snyder,  and  Hackett  2010)  and  volunteer  behavior  (e.g., 
Davis  et  al.  1999;  Finkelstein  et  al.  2005;  Finkelstein  and  Brannick  2007), 
the  exact  ways  in  which  personality  influences  volunteer  behavior  remain 
underexamined.  This  study  aims  to  open  up  the  black  box  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  personality  and  volunteer  behavior,  by  introducing  psy¬ 
chological  contract  types  as  mediators. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  CONTRACTS  OF  VOLUNTEERS 

The  psychological  contract  describes  an  individual’s  perceptions  regard¬ 
ing  an  exchange  agreement  (Rousseau  1990).  When  individuals  engage  in 
an  exchange  agreement,  in  this  case  between  a  volunteer  and  an  NPO,  they 
perceive  that  the  organization  promises  to  provide  certain  inducements 
in  return  for  certain  contributions.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  psy¬ 
chological  contract  focuses  on  perceptions  of  promised  inducements,  as 
opposed  to  the  actual  inducements  that  are  exchanged.  Moreover,  the 
psychological  contract  exists  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder:  if  the  volunteer 
believes  a  promise  was  made  (even  if  the  NPO  never  made  this  prom¬ 
ise),  then  this  perception  will  guide  the  volunteer’s  attitudes  and  behav¬ 
iors.  These  promises  can  be  categorized  according  to  three  psychologi¬ 
cal  contract  types:  transactional,  relational,  and  ideological  (Thompson 
and  Bunderson  2003).  Transactional  contracts  entail  perceptions  of  prom¬ 
ised  tangible,  material  inducements,  exchanged  within  a  well-defined  and 
short-term  time  frame  (Rousseau  1990).  Examples  of  promised  induce¬ 
ments  that  volunteers  may  perceive  in  a  transactional  contract  include 
receiving  reimbursements  for  expenses  made  and  receiving  basic  material 
support  for  performing  their  tasks  (Vantilborgh  et  al.  2012b).  Relational 
contracts  focus  on  perceived  promised  socioemotional  inducements,  ex¬ 
changed  within  a  vaguely  defined  and  long-term  time  frame  (Rousseau 
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1990).  Relational  contracts  are  based  on  mutual  trust  and  are  subjective  in 
nature.  Examples  of  promised  inducements  that  volunteers  may  perceive 
in  a  relational  contract  include  receiving  recognition  for  the  work  done 
and  having  sufficient  autonomy  to  plan  volunteer  activities  (Vantilborgh 
et  al.  2012b).  Ideological  contracts  describe  perceived  promises  pertaining 
to  the  NPO  s  mission,  values,  or  principles  (Thompson  and  Bunderson 
2003).  For  example,  in  ideological  contracts,  volunteers  may  perceive  that 
the  NPO  promised  to  devote  time  and  effort  to  advance  its  mission  and 
that  it  promised  to  act  as  a  public  advocate  of  its  own  mission  in  the  media 
(Vantilborgh  et  al.  2012b). 

Studies  show  that  all  three  psychological  contract  types  are  relevant 
to  volunteers  (Liao-Troth  2001;  Scheel  and  Mohr  2012;  Vantilborgh  et  al. 
2012 b).  In  particular,  Tabea  Scheel  and  Gisela  Mohr  (2012)  demonstrate 
that  relational  and  ideological  contracts  can  explain  job  satisfaction  and 
time  spent  volunteering,  whereas  Tim  Vantilborgh  and  colleagues  (2012a) 
illustrate  that  relational  and  ideological  contracts  can  be  related  to  vol¬ 
unteers’  work  effort.  While  these  studies  focus  on  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  psychological  contract  of  volunteers  and  outcomes,  less  is 
known  about  antecedents  of  psychological  contract  types  (Rousseau  2001). 
Neil  Conway  and  Rob  Briner  (2009)  argue  that  these  antecedents  can  be 
divided  into  extraorganizational  factors  (e.g.,  information  in  the  media 
about  the  NPO  may  influence  the  promises  volunteers  perceive),  intraor- 
ganizational  factors  (e.g.,  volunteer-management  policies  may  signal  to  vol¬ 
unteers  what  they  can  expect  from  the  organization),  and  individual  fac¬ 
tors  (e.g.,  personality  and  age  may  influence  the  promises  that  volunteers 
perceive).  The  study  by  Matthew  Liao-Troth  (2005)  is  noteworthy  in  this 
regard,  as  it  is  one  of  the  few  studies  that  empirically  examine  antecedents 
of  volunteers’  psychological  contract  types.  His  study  shows  that  volunte¬ 
ers’  functional  motives  are  unrelated  to  perceiving  a  transactional  or  rela¬ 
tional  psychological  contract  but  that  certain  personality  traits  could  be 
related  to  these  two  contract  types.  This  article  focuses  on  the  relationships 
between  personality  traits  and  psychological  contract  types  and  expands  on 
Liao-Troth’s  (2005)  paper  by  including  the  ideological  contract  type. 


PERSONALITY  AND  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CONTRACT 

Personality  can  be  defined  as  enduring  tendencies  to  think,  feel,  and  be¬ 
have  in  certain  ways  (King  et  al.  2005).  The  Big  Five  taxonomy  is  central 
to  personality  research  and  distinguishes  five  personality  traits  (McCrae 
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and  John  1992):  extraversion,  agreeableness,  conscientiousness,  neuroti- 
cism,  and  openness.  People  who  score  high  on  extraversion  are  considered 
to  be  assertive,  active,  and  outgoing.  High  scores  on  agreeableness  point 
to  a  forgiving,  generous,  and  altruistic  nature.  Conscientious  individuals 
are  characterized  as  efficient,  organized,  and  dutiful.  In  contrast,  people 
who  score  high  on  neuroticism  are  described  as  anxious,  worrying,  and 
tense.  Finally,  high  scores  on  openness  are  typical  for  artistic,  curious,  and 
imaginative  individuals.  These  five  traits  are  considered  to  be  the  basic 
dimensions  of  personality,  which  means  that  individuals  can  be  described 
by  their  scores  on  these  five  independent  traits.  Usman  Raja  and  col¬ 
leagues  (2004)  argue  that  personality  influences  the  type  of  psychological 
contract  people  perceive  in  three  ways,  which  the  authors  of  the  current 
study  relate  specifically  to  the  volunteering  context.  First,  volunteers  seek 
out  volunteering  activities  in  line  with  their  personality  (choice).  Second, 
personality  influences  the  perception  and  interpretation  of  the  obligations 
exchanged  with  the  NPO  (construal).  Third,  as  volunteers  behave  in  line 
with  their  personality,  the  NPO  responds  to  this  behavior  by  offering  cer¬ 
tain  obligations  (enactment). 

Table  1  compares  the  findings  of  the  only  two  studies  that  investigate 
the  link  between  the  Big  Five  personality  traits,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
transactional  and  relational  contracts,  on  the  other  (Raja  et  al.  2004;  Liao- 
Troth  2005).  The  studies’  findings  diverge;  the  only  common  finding  is  the 
negative  relationship  between  neuroticism  and  the  relational  contract.  A 
potential  explanation  for  these  inconsistencies  may  lie  in  sample  differ¬ 
ences,  as  Raja  and  colleagues’  (2004)  survey  paid  employees,  whereas  Liao- 
Troth  (2005)  surveys  volunteers.  Nonetheless,  the  divergence  between  the 
studies’  findings  calls  for  additional  research.  This  study,  therefore,  reex¬ 
amines  these  relationships  and  bases  hypotheses  on  Liao-Troth  (2005),  as  it 
also  surveys  volunteers: 

Hypothesis  la.  The  trait  of  agreeableness  is  positively  associated 
with  the  relational  psychological  contract. 

Hypothesis  lb.  The  trait  of  conscientiousness  is  positively  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  transactional  psychological  contract. 

Hypothesis  1c.  The  trait  of  neuroticism  is  negatively  associated  with 
the  relational  psychological  contract. 

A  second  reason  for  discrepancies  between  the  studies  is  that  neither 
considers  the  ideological  contract  type.  Still,  the  authors  posit  that  there 
will  be  links  between  some  of  the  Big  Five  traits  and  the  ideological 
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table  i.  Overview  of  Previous  Findings  and  Current  Hypotheses 


Personality  Traits 

Extraversion 

Agreeableness 

Conscientiousness 

Neuroticism 

Openness 

Raja  et  al.  (2004)  :a 
Transactional 
psychological 
contract 

-.18*’ 

NA 

-.07 

.15 

NA 

Relational 

psychological 

contract 

.01 

NA 

27*** 

-.20** 

NA 

Liao-Troth  (2005):b 
Transactional 
psychological 
contract 

.04 

.06 

.35** 

-.17 

.16 

Relational 

psychological 

contract 

-.03 

.26* 

.03 

-.34** 

.11 

Note. — Unstandardized  regression  coefficients  are  provided  for  the  Raja  et  al.  (2004)  and  Liao-Troth 
(2005)  studies. 
a  N  =  197. 
b  N  =  105. 

*  p  <  .05,  two-tailed. 

**  p  <  .01,  two-tailed. 

***  p  <  .001,  two-tailed. 


contract.  Both  extraversion  and  agreeableness  are  linked  to  prosocial  mo¬ 
tives  (Carlo  et  al.  2005)  and  prosocial  behavior  (Penner  and  Finkelstein 
1998).  People  who  score  high  on  agreeableness  tend  to  be  generous,  al¬ 
truistic,  and  compassionate,  while  people  who  score  high  on  extraversion 
tend  to  be  energetic,  assertive,  and  positive  (McCrae  and  John  1992;  Hof- 
mans,  Kuppens,  and  Allik  2008). The  ideological  contract  entails  obligations 
relating  to  prosocial  motives  and  behavior,  as  volunteers  with  an  ideologi¬ 
cal  contract  perceive  organizational  promises  that  demonstrate  a  credible 
commitment  to  a  valued  societal  cause  and  make  contributions  to  this  cause 
(Thompson  and  Bunderson  2003;  Vantilborgh  et  al.  2012b).  Hence,  volun¬ 
teers  who  score  high  on  extraversion  and  agreeableness  should  seek  out 
organizations  in  which  they  can  expect  an  ideological  contract  (choice); 
they  hope  to  receive  ideological  inducements  to  satisfy  their  prosocial  mo¬ 
tives.  Alternatively,  they  may  interpret  organizational  promises  as  ideo¬ 
logical  inducements  (construal),  or  they  may  receive  ideological  induce¬ 
ments  because  they  behave  prosocially  (enactment).  The  authors  therefore 
expect  the  following  hypotheses: 
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Hypothesis  2a.  The  trait  of  extraversion  is  positively  associated  with 
the  ideological  psychological  contract. 

Hypothesis  2b.  The  trait  of  agreeableness  is  positively  associated 
with  the  ideological  psychological  contract. 


INTERACTION  AMONG  EXTRAVERSION,  AG  RE  E  ABLE  N  E  S  S, 

AND  TENURE 

Several  scholars  argue  that  interactions  between  personality  traits  should 
be  taken  into  account  (Witt  et  al.  2002;  Carlo  et  al.  2005;  King  et  al.  2005), 
partially  because  the  effect  sizes  in  personality  studies  that  exclude  such 
interactions  tend  to  be  low  to  mediocre  (Schmitt  2004).  In  the  case  of  re¬ 
lationships  between  personality  traits  and  psychological  contracts  types, 
the  effect  sizes  (/2)  ranged  between  .14  and  .43  (Raja  et  al.  2004)  and 
between  .23  and  .37  (Liao-Troth  2005).  Including  interactions  between 
personality  traits  may  help  to  explain  additional  variance  in  psychological 
contract  types  (Grant  and  Langan-Fox  2006)  since  this  approach  has  al¬ 
ready  shown  its  merit  in  explaining  prosocial  motives  (Carlo  et  al.  2005), 
helping  behaviors  (King  et  al.  2005),  job  performance  (Witt  et  al.  2002), 
perceived  social  support  (Swickert  et  al.  2010),  and  well-being  (Bardi  and 
Ryff  2007). 

This  study  focuses  on  the  interaction  between  two  specific  traits,  ex¬ 
traversion  and  agreeableness,  in  explaining  variation  in  the  ideological 
contract,  as  previous  studies  provide  evidence  that  their  interaction  helps 
explain  prosocial  and  volunteering  behavior  (Carlo  et  al.  2005).  Gustavo 
Carlo  and  colleagues  (2005)  argue  that  the  positive  and  warm  relation¬ 
ships  sought  by  extraverts  will  only  lead  to  prosocial  motivations  when 
accompanied  by  an  altruistic  personality  (part  of  agreeableness).  And  vice 
versa,  highly  agreeable  people  are  more  likely  to  act  on  their  altruistic  dis¬ 
positions  if  they  are  extraverted  (Okun,  Pugliese,  and  Rook  2007).  Hence, 
the  authors  expect  that  people  who  score  high  on  both  extraversion  and 
agreeableness  will  be  most  inclined  to  perceive  an  ideological  contract 
through  choice,  construal,  or  enactment  because  the  combination  of  ex¬ 
traversion  and  agreeableness  leads  to  prosocial  motivation. 

However,  the  relationship  between  personality  and  behavior  depends 
on  the  situation  (Graziano  et  al.  2007).  Debbie  Haski-Leventhal  and  David 
Bargal  (2008)  argue,  for  example,  that  volunteers’  attitudes  and  expecta- 
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tions  change  as  they  go  through  five  stages  of  volunteering:  nomination, 
being  a  newcomer,  becoming  emotionally  involved,  being  an  established 
volunteer,  and  retirement.  In  the  first  stages,  volunteers  are  idealistic,  but 
as  they  enter  the  established  volunteer  stage,  this  idealism  makes  way  for 
realism  or  even  cynicism.  The  authors  use  tenure,  defined  as  the  number 
of  years  a  volunteer  has  worked  in  an  organization,  as  a  proxy  for  volun¬ 
teering  stages.  Hence,  the  authors  propose  the  following  hypothesis: 

Hypothesis  3.  The  three-way  interaction  among  extraversion,  agree¬ 
ableness,  and  tenure  will  be  statistically  significant  in  explaining  variation 
in  the  ideological  psychological  contract.  Specifically,  volunteers  scoring 
high  on  extraversion  and  agreeableness  will  report  the  highest  ideological 
contract  scores  if  they  are  in  an  early  stage  of  volunteering. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CONTRACT  AS  A  MEDIATOR 

Previous  studies  relate  several  personality  traits,  particularly  extraversion 
and  agreeableness,  to  volunteer  behavior.  For  example,  Rene  Bekkers 
(2005)  demonstrates  that  extraverted  volunteers  display  a  higher  intensity 
in  their  volunteering  engagement,  while  Morris  Okun  and  colleagues 
(2007)  show  that,  in  a  sample  of  elderly  living  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
traverts  volunteer  more  than  introverts  because  they  attend  church  more 
frequently  and  have  closer  relationships  with  friends.  This  study  extends 
these  findings  and  proposes  that  transactional,  relational,  and  ideological 
contract  types  mediate  the  relationship  between  personality  and  hours 
donated.  Two  conditions  must  be  met  before  an  indirect  relationship  be¬ 
tween  personality  and  hours  donated  via  these  psychological  contract 
types  can  be  assumed.  First,  the  authors  should  observe  a  direct  rela¬ 
tionship  between  these  psychological  contract  types  and  hours  donated. 
Denise  Rousseau  (1995)  argues  that  people  with  a  relational  contract  per¬ 
ceive  that  they  ought  to  be  committed  and  willing  to  go  the  extra  mile, 
whereas  people  with  a  transactional  contract  perceive  that  they  merely 
have  to  fulfill  their  basic  role  requirements.  Lynne  Millward  and  Lee 
Hopkins  (1998)  confirm  that  paid  employees  who  adopt  a  relational  con¬ 
tract  report  working  more  hours  than  those  who  hold  a  transactional 
contract.  People  with  an  ideological  contract  might  feel  even  more  obli¬ 
gated  to  go  above  and  beyond  basic  requirements,  as  strong  organizational 
identification  increases  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  pay,  personal  time, 
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and  comfort  for  their  work  (Bunderson  and  Thompson  2009).  Therefore, 
the  authors  expect  that  the  transactional  contract  will  be  negatively  re¬ 
lated  to  hours  donated,  whereas  relational  and  ideological  contracts  will 
be  positively  related  to  hours  donated.  The  second  condition  for  media¬ 
tion  requires  a  direct  relationship  between  personality  and  psychological 
contract  types,  as  discussed  above.  Combining  these  two  conditions,  the 
authors  expect  that  the  relationship  between  personality  and  hours  do¬ 
nated  by  volunteers  is  mediated  by  transactional,  relational,  and  ideological 
contract  types.  Specifically,  the  authors  expect  the  following  hypotheses 
(see  fig.  1  for  a  graphical  overview  of  all  hypotheses): 

Hypothesis  4a.  The  transactional  psychological  contract  is  nega¬ 
tively  associated  with  hours  donated. 

Hypothesis  4b.  The  relational  psychological  contract  is  positively  as¬ 
sociated  with  hours  donated. 

Hypothesis  4c.  The  ideological  psychological  contract  is  positively  as¬ 
sociated  with  hours  donated. 

Hypothesis  5.  The  relationship  between  personality  traits  and  hours 
donated  is  mediated  by  transactional,  relational,  and  ideological  psycho¬ 
logical  contracts. 


figure  1.  Overview  of  all  hypothesized  relationships.  Note.— +  =  positive  relation¬ 
ship  hypothesized;  -  =  negative  relationship  hypothesized;  *  =  hypothesis  supported  by 
findings;  f  =  hypothesis  tentatively  supported  by  findings. 
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METHOD 

SAMPLE  AND  PROCEDURE 

To  obtain  a  diverse  sample,  the  authors  randomly  selected  200  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  sociocultural  sector  (e.g.,  theater  companies  and  socio- 
artistic  organizations)  from  a  large  database  containing  Belgian  NPOs  and 
invited  them  to  distribute  an  online  survey  to  their  volunteers.  Similar  to 
other  NPOs,  organizations  in  the  sociocultural  sector  heavily  rely  on  vol¬ 
unteers,  and  like  volunteers  in  other  sectors,  such  as  the  sports  and  so¬ 
cial  service  sectors,  volunteers  in  the  sociocultural  sector  develop  expec¬ 
tations  regarding  the  inducements  they  receive  from  their  organization 
and  the  contributions  they  are  expected  to  provide  in  return  (Bussell  and 
Forbes  2007).  Hence,  the  authors  believe  that  the  focal  variables  of  this 
study  are  relevant  in  the  sociocultural  sector.  In  January  and  February 
2010,  the  management  of  52  organizations  distributed  the  first  survey 
to  their  volunteers  (response  rate  =  26  percent).  Participation  was  dis¬ 
cretionary,  and  confidentiality  was  guaranteed  to  all  participants.  Respon¬ 
dents  (JVtime!  =  627)  provided  their  e-mail  address  in  the  first  survey,  which 
was  used  2  weeks  later  to  distribute  a  second  survey.  The  result  of  this 
convenience  sampling  procedure  led  to  a  sample  of  456  volunteers  who 
completed  both  surveys  (attrition  rate  between  first  and  second  survey  = 

27.27  percent).  The  time  lag  between  the  two  surveys  reduces  artificial 
covariance  due  to  predictor  and  criterion  variables  being  measured  at  the 
same  point  in  time  (Podsakoff  et  al.  2003).  In  addition,  this  time  lag  may 
also  prevent  certain  common  method  biases,  such  as  artificial  covariance 
due  to  a  consistency  motif  (when  respondents  attempt  to  maintain  con¬ 
sistency  across  questions)  or  implicit  theories  (when  respondents  have 
preexisting  beliefs  about  how  personality  traits  should  correlate  with  other 
variables;  Podsakoff  et  al.  2003).  The  authors  checked  for  systematic  at¬ 
trition  by  defining  a  dummy  variable  (0  =  completed  both  surveys;  1  = 
completed  the  first  survey  only)  and  using  logistic  regression  analysis  to 
explain  this  dummy  variable  by  the  control  variables  (age,  gender,  educa¬ 
tion,  tenure)  and  the  five  personality  traits.  Results  indicate  that  respon¬ 
dents  who  score  high  on  agreeableness  (j 3  —  —2.00,  z  =  —2.00 ,p  <  .05)  or 
on  neuroticism  (/3  =  -2.36,  z  =  -3.01,  p  <  .01)  are  more  likely  to  having 
completed  both  surveys  than  their  counterparts  who  scored  lower  on 
agreeableness  or  neuroticism.  Hence,  care  must  be  exerted  when  gener- 
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alizing  findings,  as  the  sample  may  be  biased  due  to  an  overrepresentation 
of  volunteers  who  score  high  on  agreeableness  and  neuroticism. 

Respondents’  ages  range  from  17  to  78  years  (M  =  30.46,  SD  =  14.64; 
see  table  2).  The  majority  of  the  sample  is  female(60.5  percent),  and  most 
respondents  hold  a  bachelor’s  or  higher  education  degree  (57.2  percent), 
followed  by  secondary  school  (35.9  percent)  and  primary  school  degrees 
(6.9  percent).  Many  respondents  had  volunteered  for  over  4  years  (45  per¬ 
cent)  or  between  2  and  4  years  (30.5  percent)  in  their  current  NPO. 


MEASURES 

The  first  survey  contains  measures  for  personality  traits  and  demo¬ 
graphics,  whereas  the  second  survey  contains  measures  for  psychologi¬ 
cal  contract  types  and  the  amount  of  hours  donated  by  volunteers.  Un¬ 
less  mentioned  otherwise,  all  items  are  rated  on  five-point  Likert  scales 
ranging  from  strongly  disagree  to  strongly  agree. 

The  surveys  measure  personality  with  the  Big  Five  Inventory  (John 
and  Srivastava  1999),  which  contains  44  short-phrase  items  that  capture 
extraversion  (8  items),  agreeableness  (9  items),  conscientiousness  (9  items), 
neuroticism  (8  items),  and  openness  (10  items).  Internal  reliability  scores 
range  between  .71  and  .83.  The  surveys  measure  psychological  contract 
types  with  Raja  and  colleagues’  (2004)  scales  for  transactional  (9  items; 
e.g.,  “I  only  carry  out  what  is  necessary  to  get  the  job  done”)  and  relational 
(9  items;  e.g.,  “I  expect  to  grow  in  this  organization”)  contracts.  When  us¬ 
ing  Raja  and  colleagues’  complete  scale,  the  transactional  contract  scale’s 
internal  reliability  score  fell  below  .70,  while  the  relational  contract’s  alpha 
was  .80.  After  deleting  two  items  on  the  transactional  scale,  the  scale’s 
internal  reliability  score  increased  to  .77. 1  In  addition,  the  authors  use  John 
Bingham’s  (2005)  ideological  psychological  contract  scale  (9  items;  e.g., 
“the  NPO  is  obligated  to  act  as  a  public  advocate  of  the  espoused  cause”), 
which  attained  an  acceptable  internal  reliability  score  (a  =  .88). 

In  line  with  previous  studies  (e.g.,  Finkelstein  et  al.  2005),  respondents 
were  asked  to  indicate  the  number  of  hours  they  donated  to  their  NPO  in  a 

1.  These  two  items  differed  from  the  rest  of  the  transactional  contract  scale,  as  they  were 
the  only  reverse-coded  items.  Moreover,  both  had  low  (<.40)  factor  loadings  in  Raja  and 
colleagues’  (2004)  study.  The  authors  of  this  article  tested  the  factor  structure  of  Raja  and 
colleagues’  psychological  contract  scales  with  a  confirmatory  factor  analysis  and  found  sim¬ 
ilar  factor  loadings,  suggesting  that  these  two  items  could  be  deleted. 


table  2.  Means,  Standard  Deviations,  Internal  Reliability  Scores,  and  Variable  Correlations 
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typical  month  on  an  ordinal  scale  (1  —  1-5  hours;  2  —  6-10  hours;  3  11  15 

hours;  4  =  16-25  hours;  5  =  26-50  hours;  6  =  over  50  hours).  Such  ordinal 
dependent  variables  can  be  treated  as  continuous  variables,  provided  that 
they  contain  over  five  categories  and  are  approximately  normally  distrib¬ 
uted  (Finney  and  DiStefano  2006).  Univariate  skewness  (.33)  and  kurtosis 
(-1.13)  values  indicate  that  hours  donated  approximated  a  normal  distri¬ 
bution.  Hence,  number  of  volunteer  hours  is  treated  as  a  continuous  vari¬ 
able  in  the  analysis.  The  authors  included  four  control  variables:  age  (in 
years),  gender  (0  =  male;  1  =  female),  education  (1  =  primary  school 
degree;  2  =  secondary  school  degree;  3  =  bachelor  degree  or  higher),  and 
tenure  as  a  volunteer  in  the  current  NPO. 

RESULTS 

Table  2  displays  the  descriptions  of  and  correlations  between  the  vari¬ 
ables.  The  authors  corrected  the  p-values  for  multiple  inferences  by  ap¬ 
plying  a  Holm  correction,  which  is  considered  more  powerful  than  the 
standard  Bonferonni  correction  (Abdi  2010). 

Using  path  analysis  to  test  the  hypotheses  allowed  the  authors  to 
simultaneously  assess  the  hypothesized  direct  and  indirect  relationships 
between  the  variables.  Analysis  was  performed  in  Mplus,  version  6,  to  cal¬ 
culate  confidence  intervals  on  the  basis  of  bootstrapping  in  order  to  as¬ 
certain  the  statistical  significance  of  the  estimated  direct  and  indirect  re¬ 
lationships.  First,  a  partial  mediation  model  was  estimated  without  the 
hypothesized  interaction  terms.  This  model  fit  the  data  well  (x2(3)  =  16.46, 
p  <  .001;  comparative  fit  index  [CFI]  =  .95;  standardized  root  mean  square 
residual  [SRMR]  =  .02),  except  for  one  indicator  (root  mean  square  error 
of  approximation  [RMSEA]  =  .10).2  The  estimated  model  explains  19  per¬ 
cent  of  the  variance  in  hours  donated,  8  percent  of  the  variance  in  the 
transactional  contract,  23  percent  of  the  variance  in  the  relational  con¬ 
tract,  and  10  percent  of  the  variance  in  the  ideological  contract. 

Table  3  shows  the  estimated  direct  paths  between  personality  traits 
and  the  three  psychological  contract  types.  An  estimate  can  be  considered 
statistically  significant  if  the  confidence  interval  does  not  include  zero.  As 
shown,  the  estimates  of  the  direct  relationships  between  personality  traits 
and  psychological  contract  types  were  not  all  consistent  with  posited  hy- 


2.  Recommended  values  for  good  fit  are  a  p-value  associated  with  x2  >  05,  RMSEA  <  .08, 
CFI  >  .90,  and  SRMR  <  .10  (Kline  2005). 
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table  3.  Unstandardized  Coefficients  and  Confidence  Intervals  of  Estimated  Relationships  between 
Personality  Traits  and  Three  Types  of  Psychological  Contracts  (Estimates  of  Main  and  Interaction  Effects) 
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Conscientiousness  (C) 
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.04 

-.05  to  .13 
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-.06 
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.14 

.05  to  .23 
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.03  to  .23 

Agreeableness  (A) 

-.20 
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.03  to  .28 
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Neuroticism  (N) 

.03 
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Note. — N  =  456;  BCCI  =  bias-corrected  confidence  interval;  10,000  bootstraps  used. 


potheses.  First  looking  at  the  transactional  contract,  this  study  finds  a 
statistically  significant  negative  relationship  between  agreeableness  and 
the  transactional  contract  but  no  statistically  significant  relationship  be¬ 
tween  conscientiousness  and  the  transactional  contract,  a  result  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  hypothesis  lb.  The  coefficients  between  the  relational  contract 
and  both  extraversion  and  agreeableness  are  positive  and  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant,  thus  supporting  hypothesis  la.  However,  the  relationship  between 
neuroticism  and  the  relational  contract  is  not  statistically  significant  and 
thus  does  not  support  hypothesis  lc.  The  findings  related  to  the  ideological 
contract  are  particularly  strong  and  lend  support  to  hypotheses  2a  and  2b. 
The  positive  relationships  between  openness,  extraversion,  and  agreeable¬ 
ness,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ideological  contract,  on  the  other,  are  all 
statistically  significant,  as  is  the  negative  relationship  between  conscien¬ 
tiousness  and  the  ideological  contract. 

Next,  a  partial  mediation  model  was  estimated  with  the  hypothesized 
three-way  interaction.  Variables  were  mean  centered  before  constructing 
interaction  terms.  Because  this  study  is  interested  in  the  three-way  in- 
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teraction  involving  extraversion,  agreeableness,  and  tenure,  the  authors 
included  their  two-way  interaction  terms  in  the  estimated  models.  They 
also  estimated  paths  from  the  interaction  terms  to  transactional  and  re¬ 
lational  contracts,  to  check  whether  the  hypothesized  relationship  is 
unique  to  the  ideological  contract.  This  model  fits  the  data  well  (x2(3) 
=  10.08,  p  <  .05;  RMSEA  =  .07;  CFI  =  .98;  SRMR  =  .01),  explaining  an 
additional  9  percent  of  variance  in  the  ideological  contract.  There  were 
only  minor  increases  in  explained  variance  for  transactional  (1  percent) 
and  relational  (3  percent)  contracts.  The  authors  further  probed  the  three- 
way  interaction  pertaining  to  the  ideological  contract,  employing  the 
simple-slopes  technique  (Preacher,  Curran,  and  Bauer  2006);  values  1 
standard  deviation  above  and  below  the  mean  of  agreeableness  and  tenure 
are  used  to  estimate  and  plot  slopes.  Overall,  the  three-way  interaction  has 
a  statistically  significant  negative  relationship  to  the  ideological  contract. 
Figure  2  displays  the  simple  slopes  for  this  three-way  interaction,  illus¬ 
trating  the  relationships  among  the  ideological  contract  and  extraversion, 
agreeableness,  and  tenure.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  figure,  the  slope  of  ex¬ 
traversion  is  positive  when  volunteers  score  high  on  agreeableness  yet  low 
on  tenure  (/3  =  .58,  t  —  6.22,  p  <  .001).  This  lends  support  for  hypothesis  3, 
which  posits  that  volunteers  scoring  high  on  extraversion  and  agreeable¬ 
ness  report  the  highest  ideological  contract  scores  if  they  are  in  an  early 
stage  of  volunteering.  Moreover,  the  results  also  indicate  a  positive  and 
statistically  significant  slope  for  extraversion  when  agreeableness  is  low  and 
tenure  high  (|8  =  .29,  t  =  2.84,  p  <  .01).  The  slope  of  extraversion  is  not 
statistically  significant  when  agreeableness  is  low  and  tenure  short  (/3  =  .01, 
t  —  .08,  NS)  or  when  agreeableness  is  high  and  tenure  is  long  (/3  =  —.15, 
t  =  —1.56,  NS).3  In  sum,  these  findings  support  the  hypothesized  three-way 
interaction  among  extraversion,  agreeableness,  and  tenure. 

Finally,  the  study  tested  whether  the  three  psychological  contract 
types  mediated  the  relationships  between  personality  traits  and  hours 
donated.  Table  4  displays  the  direct  relationships  between  hours  donated 
and  the  control  variables,  personality  traits,  and  psychological  contract 
types.  There  are  no  statistically  significant  direct  associations  observed 
between  personality  traits  and  hours  donated.  Nor  did  the  authors  find 
statistically  significant  interactions  among  extraversion,  agreeableness, 
and  tenure  in  explaining  hours  donated.  Of  the  three  psychological  con- 


3.  In  this  study’s  sample,  tenures  1  standard  deviation  above  the  average  in  the  sample 
(i.e.,  6.2  years)  were  termed  “long.” 
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figure  2.  Simple  slopes  of  relationships  among  extraversion  x  agreeableness  x  tenure 
in  explaining  the  ideological  psychological  contract. 

tract  types,  only  the  transactional  contract  is  statistically  significantly 
related  to  hours  donated;  this  relationship  is  negative,  as  hypothesized. 
The  positive  relationship  between  the  relational  contract  and  hours  do¬ 
nated  is  only  statistically  significant  in  the  90  percent  confidence  interval. 
Hence,  the  findings  provide  support  for  hypothesis  4a,  tentative  support 
for  hypothesis  4b,  and  no  support  for  hypothesis  4c.  In  other  words, 
volunteers  donate  less  time  when  they  perceive  a  transactional  contract 
and  more  time  when  they  perceive  a  relational  contract. 

Next,  this  study  looked  at  how  personality  might  indirectly  influence 
the  number  of  hours  donated  through  the  different  psychological  con¬ 
tract  types.  This  study  used  the  product-of-coefficient  approach  to  esti- 
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table  4.  Unstandardized  Coefficients  and  Confidence  Intervals  of 
Estimated  Direct  Paths  to  Hours  Donated  


Hours  Donated 


0 

BC095% 

Intercept 

2.15 

2.01  to  2.44 

Age 

.02 

.003  to  .03 

Gender 

-.94 

-1.26  to  -.62 

Education 

-.07 

-.31  to  .16 

Tenure  (T) 

.13 

-.02  to  .26 

Openness  (0) 

-.01 

-.30  to  .28 

Conscientiousness  (C) 

.21 

-.04  to  .47 

Extraversion  (E) 

-.004 

-.27  to  .26 

Agreeableness  (A) 

.26 

-.10  to  .62 

Neuroticism  (N) 

.08 

-.21  to  .36 

E  x  A 

.25 

-.34  to  .82 

EXT 

.03 

-.17  to  .24 

A  x  T 

.21 

-.06  to  .47 

E  x  A  x  T 

-.28 

-.73  to  .21 

Transactional  psychological  contract 

-.54 

-.77  to  -.30 

Relational  psychological  contract 

.26 

-.02  to  .51 

Ideological  psychological  contract 

.04 

-.20  to  .30 

R2 

.20 

f 

.25 

Note. — N  =  456;  BCCI  =  bias-corrected  confidence 

interval;  10,000 

bootstraps  used. 


mate  indirect  relationships  and  bootstrapping  to  construct  confidence 
intervals  around  these  estimates,  in  order  to  test  their  statistical  signifi¬ 
cance  (Preacher,  Rucker,  and  Hayes  2007).  Table  5  shows  these  estimates 
for  each  mediator.  Consistent  with  hypothesis  5,  findings  indicate  that 
transactional  and  relational  contracts  act  as  mediators.  In  particular,  the 
relationship  between  agreeableness  and  hours  donated  is  mediated  by 
transactional  and  relational  contracts.  These  results  suggest  that  highly 
agreeable  volunteers  donate  more  hours  because  they  are  less  likely  to 
perceive  a  transactional  contract  than  a  relational  contract.  Moreover, 
this  study  finds  evidence  that  the  relational  contract  mediates  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  extraversion  and  hours  donated.  This  finding  indicates 
that  volunteers  who  score  high  on  extraversion  report  donating  more 
hours  to  their  NPO  than  their  counterparts  who  score  low  on  extraver¬ 
sion  because  they  perceive  a  relational  contract.  In  addition,  this  study 
finds  evidence  of  indirect  relationships  of  the  interactions  between  ex- 
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table  5.  Unstandardized  Coefficients  and  Confidence  Intervals  of  Estimated  Indirect  Paths 
to  Hours  Donated 


Hours  Donated 

Via  Transactional 
Psychological 
Contract 

Via  Relational 
Psychological 
Contract 

Via  Ideological 
Psychological 
Contract 

13 

BCCIggO/,, 

13 

^CCIgsO/o 

13 

BCCIg5o/0 

0 

.05 

-.01  to  .14 

.02 

-.01  to  .07 

.004 

-.02  to  .04 

c 

-.04 

-.11  to  .02 

.01 

-.01  to  .06 

-.003 

-.04  to  .02 

E 

.04 

-.01  to  .11 

.04 

.002  to  .10 

.01 

-.04  to  .06 

A 

.10 

.03  to  .25 

.05 

.003  to  .13 

.01 

-.05  to  .09 

N 

-.03 

-.10  to  .04 

.01 

-.01  to  .06 

.004 

-.02  to  .05 

E 

X 

A 

.05 

-.06  to  .19 

-.09 

-.24  to  -.004  -.01 

-.10  to  .05 

E 

X 

T 

.05 

.01  to  .11 

.01 

-.01  to  .06 

.001 

-.01  to  .02 

A 

X 

T 

-.02 

—  .08  to  .04 

-.02 

-.07  to  .004 

-.01 

-.06  to  .03 

E 

X 

A  x  T 

-.01 

-.12  to  .10 

-.05 

-.16  to  .002 

-.02 

-.17  to  .10 

Note. — N 

=  456;  BCCI 

=  bias-corrected  confidence  interval;  0  = 

openness;  C 

=  conscientious- 

ness;  E  =  extraversion;  A  =  agreeableness;  N  =  neuroticism;  T  =  tenure;  10,000  bootstraps  used. 


traversion  and  tenure,  and  between  extraversion  and  agreeableness,  op¬ 
erating  through  transactional  and  relational  contracts,  respectively.  These 
observations  suggest  that  the  influence  of  extraversion  on  hours  donated 
is  conditional  on  the  volunteer’s  tenure  and  agreeableness. 


DISCUSSION 

This  study  addresses  three  main  research  questions.  First,  it  revisits  the 
relationship  between  personality  traits  and  psychological  contract  types. 
Second,  it  examines  whether  the  interaction  among  extraversion,  agree¬ 
ableness,  and  tenure  is  related  to  perceiving  an  ideological  contract.  Third, 
the  study  investigates  whether  psychological  contract  types  mediate  the 
relationship  between  personality  traits  and  hours  donated  to  NPOs.  Fig¬ 
ure  1  provides  a  summary  of  the  findings. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PERSONALITY  TRAITS 
AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CONTRACT  TYPES 

This  study’s  findings  suggest  that  personality  traits  are  an  important  an¬ 
tecedent  to  psychological  contract  types.  The  authors  believe  this  is  a 
noteworthy  result,  as  literature  on  the  antecedents  of  the  psychological 
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contract  is  scarce  (Conway  and  Briner  2009),  and  studies  to  date  do  not 
consider  antecedents  of  the  ideological  contract.  The  results  demonstrate 
that  volunteers  who  score  high  on  agreeableness  are  more  likely  to  per¬ 
ceive  an  ideological  contract,  thus  supporting  hypothesis  2b,  and  a  rela¬ 
tional  contract,  thus  supporting  hypothesis  la,  and  are  less  likely  to  per¬ 
ceive  a  transactional  contract.  These  findings  confirm  Liao-Troth’s  (2005) 
result  that  there  is  a  positive  relationship  between  agreeableness  and  the 
relational  contract,  and  it  may  be  explained  by  the  processes  of  choice, 
construal,  and  enactment  (Raja  et  al.  2004).  People  who  score  high  on 
agreeableness  tend  to  be  compassionate  and  altruistic  (McCrae  and  John 
1992);  thus,  by  seeking  out  an  ideological  exchange  agreement  with  an 
NPO  (choice),  they  can  perform  voluntary  activities  in  line  with  their 
personalities.  Alternatively,  volunteers  who  score  high  on  agreeableness 
may  interpret  their  exchange  agreement  as  altruistic  behavior  that  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  NPO’s  mission,  values,  and  principles  (construal),  or  they 
may  be  offered  ideological  inducements  by  their  NPO  (enactment).  Like¬ 
wise,  because  people  who  score  high  on  agreeableness  tend  to  be  kind 
and  gentle  (Swickert  et  al.  2010),  it  is  likely  that  they  seek  out  (choice), 
interpret  (construal),  or  are  offered  (enactment)  a  relational  contract.  This 
study’s  findings  also  indicate  that  people  who  score  high  on  extraversion 
are  more  likely  to  perceive  a  relational  and  ideological  contract,  thus  con¬ 
firming  hypothesis  2a.  Given  that  extraversion  has  been  shown  to  be  related 
to  prosocial  motives  (Carlo  et  al.  2005),  it  is  likely  that  extraverts  seek  out 
organizations  in  which  they  can  develop  an  ideological  contract.  Moreover, 
people  who  score  high  on  extraversion  will  likely  enjoy  the  social  interac¬ 
tions  inherent  in  volunteering  (Carlo  et  al.  2005)  and  will  therefore  seek  out 
relational  contracts. 

Apart  from  the  previously  mentioned  relationships  between  agree¬ 
ableness  and  extraversion,  and  the  transactional  and  the  relational  con¬ 
tracts,  respectively,  this  study  found  three  other  statistically  significant 
relationships  between  personality  traits  and  contract  types.  In  particular, 
openness  is  positively  related  to  and  conscientiousness  is  negatively  re¬ 
lated  to  perceiving  an  ideological  contract.  It  is  possible  that  the  curiosity 
and  imagination  of  people  who  score  high  on  openness  also  leads  to  pro¬ 
social  motivation,  which  in  turn  causes  them  to  seek  out  an  ideological 
contract.  Indeed,  Carlo  and  colleagues  (2005)  added  openness  as  a  covar¬ 
iate  in  their  study,  and  they  find  that  it  is  positively  related  to  prosocial 
values.  The  negative  relationship  between  conscientiousness  and  the  ideo- 
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logical  contract  is  less  clear,  as  studies  have  linked  this  trait  to  helping 
behaviors  (King  et  al.  2005).  However,  conscientiousness  may  play  a  dif¬ 
ferent  role  in  volunteering.  For  example,  Bekkers  (2005)  finds  that  people 
who  score  high  on  conscientiousness  are  less  likely  to  volunteer.  Hence, 
conscientiousness  may  be  positively  related  to  helping  in  a  paid  work  con¬ 
text  but  not  in  a  voluntary  work  setting. 

In  sum,  the  results  of  this  study  provide  evidence  for  a  relationship 
between  personality  traits  and  psychological  contract  types,  especially  for 
the  ideological  contract.  However,  this  study’s  findings  on  the  relationship 
between  personality  traits  and  the  transactional  and  the  relational  contract 
types  do  not  resolve  the  divergence  of  findings  in  previous  studies  (Raja 
et  al.  2004;  Liao-Troth  2005).  For  example,  this  study  could  not  replicate 
earlier  findings  such  as  the  positive  relationship  between  conscientiousness 
and  the  transactional  contract  (Liao-Troth  2005)  or  the  negative  relation¬ 
ship  between  neuroticism  and  the  relational  contract  (Raja  et  al.  2004; 
Liao-Troth  2005).  These  discrepancies  may  be  due  to  differences  among 
studies.  First,  sample  differences  may  explain  some  of  the  inconsistencies 
in  the  findings  of  three  studies.  Raja  and  colleagues  predominantly  sur¬ 
veyed  male  paid  employees,  whereas  Liao-Troth  sampled  young  under¬ 
graduate  college  students  active  as  volunteers.  This  study’s  sample,  in 
contrast,  was  more  diverse  in  terms  of  age  and  gender  but  may  have  been 
biased  in  terms  of  respondents’  levels  of  agreeableness  and  neuroticism. 
The  latter  bias  may  have  been  an  unexpected  side  effect  of  the  two  waves 
used  to  collect  data  in  this  study,  suggesting  that  future  studies  using  multi¬ 
ple  waves  should  take  extra  steps  to  improve  response  rates  between  waves. 

The  possibility  that  differences  in  sample  composition  may  account  for 
differences  in  results  is  supported  by  this  study’s  finding  that  age  and 
gender  are  related  to  perceptions  of  the  psychological  contract,  as  female 
and  older  volunteers  were  less  likely  to  report  a  relational  contract.  The 
authors  performed  a  robustness  test  by  estimating  the  mediation  model  in 
a  subsample  ( N  =  101)  that  resembled  the  samples  of  Raja  and  colleagues 
and  of  Liao-Troth,  with  only  young  male  volunteers.  The  directions  of 
associations  and  the  statistical  significance  of  the  associations  between 
the  personality  traits  and  the  three  psychological  contract  types  did  not 
change.  Follow-up  studies  that  focus  on  replication  in  large  representative 
samples  or  that  employ  meta-analysis  could  help  discern  the  extent  to 
which  sample  differences  can  account  for  divergent  findings.  Second,  it  is 
possible  that  the  relationships  between  personality  traits  and  psycholog- 
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ical  contract  types  are  not  stable.  It  may  be  that  certain  moderators,  such 
as  respondents’  tenure  or  age,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 


THE  INTERACTIONS  AMONG  EXTRAVERSION, 

AGREEABLENESS,  AND  TENURE 

Recent  studies  on  the  role  of  personality  argue  that  interactions  among 
personality  traits  need  to  be  taken  into  account  (e.g.,  Carlo  et  al.  2005; 
King  et  al.  2005;  Swickert  et  al.  2010).  Overlooking  these  interactions  may 
lead  to  biased  findings,  disregarding  research  that  indicates  people  have 
a  personality  profile  rather  than  five  independently  operating  traits.  For 
instance,  Carlo  and  colleagues  (2005)  show  that  the  interaction  between 
extraversion  and  agreeableness  is  related  to  prosocial  values.  The  authors 
expand  on  this  by  demonstrating  that  people  who  score  high  on  extra¬ 
version  are  more  prone  to  report  an  ideological  contract  if  they  also  score 
high  on  agreeableness  and  have  a  short  tenure.  This  finding  supports  prior 
claims  that  extraversion  is  most  likely  to  result  in  prosocial  motives  or 
behavior  when  it  is  accompanied  by  agreeableness  (Carlo  et  al.  2005)  but 
emphasizes  that  the  volunteers’  situation  must  be  taken  into  account.  If 
these  volunteers  are  in  an  early  stage  of  volunteering,  they  are  likely  char¬ 
acterized  by  idealism  (Haski-Leventhal  and  Bargal  2008).  Hence,  they 
may  seek  out  or  interpret  volunteering  as  an  ideological  exchange  agree¬ 
ment.  As  they  move  into  subsequent  stages  of  volunteering,  their  ideal¬ 
ism  may  be  replaced  by  realism  or  even  cynicism,  diminishing  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  they  construe  the  exchange  in  terms  of  an  ideological  contract. 
However,  the  findings  are  more  nuanced  than  this  simple  depiction.  Vol¬ 
unteers  who  scored  high  on  extraversion  and  low  on  agreeableness  and 
who  have  a  long  tenure  are  also  more  likely  than  their  counterparts  to 
report  an  ideological  contract.  Role  identity  theory  may  provide  an  ex¬ 
planation  for  this  finding  (Finkelstein  et  al.  2005),  as  people  without  an 
altruistic  disposition  may  develop  an  altruistic  volunteer  identity  as  they 
begin  to  internalize  their  role. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CONTRACT  AS  A  MEDIATOR 

While  the  relationship  between  personality  traits  and  volunteer  behavior 
is  generally  substantiated  (e.g.,  Bekkers  2005),  it  remains  unclear  how  per¬ 
sonality  specifically  influences  volunteers’  behaviors.  The  authors  dem- 
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onstrate  that  psychological  contract  types  act  as  mediators  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  personality  traits  and  volunteer  hours.  In  particular, 
volunteers  with  a  strong  transactional  contract  donate  fewer  hours  to 
their  NPO  than  do  volunteers  with  a  weak  transactional  contract.  This  is 
in  line  with  previous  findings  that  paid  employees  holding  a  transactional 
contract  reported  working  fewer  hours  than  employees  with  a  relational 
contract  (Millward  and  Hopkins  1998).  Individuals  who  adopt  a  transac¬ 
tional  contract  may  seek  volunteer  experiences  to  achieve  largely  egoistic, 
instrumental  purposes,  meaning  that  they  may  find  little  value  in  going 
beyond  minimal  role  requirements  (Thompson  and  Bunderson  2003).  The 
findings  of  the  study  do  not  offer  support  for  the  hypothesized  positive 
relationship  between  the  ideological  contract  and  hours  donated,  and  they 
only  tentatively  support  the  hypothesized  positive  relationship  between 
the  relational  contract  and  hours  donated.  It  is  possible  that  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  relational  and  ideological  contracts,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
attitudes  and  behaviors,  on  the  other,  depend  on  the  fulfillment  or  breach 
of  those  specific  obligations  (Morrison  and  Robinson  1997;  Thompson  and 
Bunderson  2003).  Volunteers  may  be  most  likely  to  donate  hours  to  their 
NPO  when  they  perceive  that  their  relational  or  ideological  expectations 
are  actually  fulfilled.  If  these  relational  or  ideological  expectations  remain 
unfulfilled  (e.g.,  if  the  volunteer  believes  that  the  NPO  is  obligated  to 
provide  opportunities  for  social  interaction  with  other  volunteers  but  finds 
that  these  opportunities  are  not  forthcoming),  it  is  likely  that  volunteers 
will  donate  fewer  hours  to  the  NPO.  In  contrast,  a  transactional  contract 
signals  to  volunteers  that  few  contributions  are  expected  of  them  (Suazo, 
Martinez,  and  Sandoval  2009),  which  may  explain  why  this  study  finds  a 
negative  relationship  between  the  transactional  contract  and  hours  do¬ 
nated,  irrespective  of  whether  this  particular  contract  was  fulfilled. 

Given  that  direct  relationships  between  personality  traits  and  contract 
types,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  contract  types  and  hours  donated,  on 
the  other,  could  be  discerned,  the  authors  proceeded  to  examine  indirect 
relationships  between  personality  traits  and  hours  donated.  The  findings 
suggest  that  the  transactional  and  the  relational  contracts  acted  as  me¬ 
diators  in  the  relationship  between  agreeableness  and  extraversion  and 
hours  donated.  Other  studies  link  traits  to  volunteer  behavior  (e.g.,  Bek- 
kers  2005;  Okun  et  al.  2007).  This  study  suggests  that  these  personality 
traits  may  influence  the  type  of  contract  volunteers  perceive  in  their  ex¬ 
change  agreement  with  an  NPO,  which  in  turn  is  related  to  the  amount  of 
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hours  they  donate.  In  sum,  these  findings  are  consistent  with  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  individual  differences  in  personality  may  indirectly  influence 
volunteers’  behavior  (Okun  et  al.  2007),  through  the  type  of  psychological 
contract  between  the  volunteer  and  the  NPO.  Volunteers  with  different 
personalities  behave  differently  because  they  seek  out  (choice),  interpret 
(construal),  or  are  offered  (enactment;  Raja  et  al.  2004)  a  distinct  psy¬ 
chological  contract  type.  Different  psychological  contract  types  signal  to 
volunteers  what  is  expected  from  them  and,  hence,  determine  how  they 
will  behave. 

LIMITATIONS 

This  study  only  considers  the  interaction  among  extraversion,  agreeable¬ 
ness,  and  tenure  in  explaining  volunteer  hours,  so  several  other  interac¬ 
tions  between  the  Big  Five  traits  and  tenure  in  explaining  both  psycho¬ 
logical  contract  types  and  hours  volunteered  remain  open  for  empirical 
scrutiny.  The  decision  not  to  pursue  additional  interactions  is  deliberate, 
as  theoretical  rationale  for  other  interactions  is  limited  or  lacking  in  the 
literature.  The  authors  believe  that  the  development  of  a  theoretical  frame¬ 
work  for  these  interactions  is  a  prerequisite  to  advancing  this  line  of  per¬ 
sonality  research. 

This  study  borrows  the  psychological  contract  scale  from  Raja  and 
colleagues  (2004)  to  improve  the  comparability  of  findings.  However,  be¬ 
cause  their  transactional  contract  scale  shows  some  shortcomings,  the 
authors  chose  to  delete  two  items  to  ensure  that  the  scale  was  psycho- 
metrically  solid.  If  researchers  wish  to  expand  the  understanding  of  vol¬ 
unteers’  psychological  contracts,  the  development  of  a  scale  that  is  mea¬ 
surement  invariant  (Vandenberg  and  Lance  2000)  in  settings  of  paid  and 
voluntary  employment  and  that  has  good  content  validity  seems  advisable. 
In  this  regard,  the  ideological  contract  scale  (Bingham  2005)  demon¬ 
strated  no  shortcomings  in  this  study  and,  thus,  appears  promising  for 
future  research. 

Third,  this  study  uses  tenure  as  a  proxy  for  volunteer  stage  (Haski- 
Leventhal  and  Bargal  2008).  Although  Haski-Leventhal  and  Bargal  (2008) 
explicitly  mention  a  link  between  tenure  and  volunteer  stages,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  an  instrument  developed  specifically  to  measure  these  stages 
would  capture  this  concept  more  accurately.  To  the  authors’  knowledge, 
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no  such  instrument  currently  exists.  Alternatively,  longitudinal  designs 
could  more  precisely  capture  how  relationships  between  personality  traits 
and  contract  type  change  over  the  course  of  a  volunteer’s  tenure.  Fourth, 
although  data  were  collected  on  two  separate  occasions,  common  method 
bias  could  still  influence  the  findings  because  all  data  were  self-reported. 
Of  course,  personality  traits  and  psychological  contracts  are  by  their  na¬ 
ture  idiosyncratic  and  personal  and  therefore  lend  themselves  to  mea¬ 
surement  through  survey  and  other  self-report  techniques.  Unfortunately, 
most  NPOs  that  were  contacted  did  not  keep  archival  data  on  the  hours 
donated  by  their  volunteers,  which  would  have  reduced  the  possibility 
that  common  method  variance  could  help  account  for  observed  associa¬ 
tions.  Future  research  could  attempt  to  gather  data  from  multiple  sources, 
such  as  asking  supervisors  to  assess  the  hours  donated  by  volunteers. 
Finally,  the  authors  use  a  convenience  sample  of  volunteers  active  in  NPOs 
in  the  Belgian  sociocultural  sector.  Hence,  the  findings  may  not  general¬ 
ize  to  the  entire  sociocultural  sector,  to  other  sectors  such  as  the  social 
services  sector,  or  to  organizations  in  other  countries.  It  may  be  that  the 
characteristics  of  each  sector  create  differences  in  the  psychological  con¬ 
tract  of  volunteers.  For  example,  volunteers  in  social  service  organizations 
may  attach  more  value  to  the  ideological  contract  than  do  volunteers  in 
arts  organizations.  Ideally,  future  studies  should  adopt  multilevel  designs, 
which  would  allow  them  to  take  sector,  community,  or  even  cultural 
characteristics  into  account.  Nonetheless,  the  authors  believe  that  this 
study  makes  an  important  contribution  toward  unraveling  the  relation¬ 
ships  among  personality  traits,  psychological  contract  types,  and  volun¬ 
teer  behavior. 


IMPLICATIONS 

From  a  practical  perspective,  this  study  highlights  that  managers  of  NPOs 
would  be  wise  to  devise  strategies  for  attracting  volunteers  characterized 
by  high  agreeableness  and  high  extraversion,  as  these  volunteers  are  likely 
to  adopt  a  relational  and  less  transactional  psychological  contract  in  their 
exchange  relationship  with  the  organization.  However,  this  study  also  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  importance  of  avoiding  perceived  transactional  contracts 
by  volunteers,  as  these  volunteers  may  limit  the  number  of  hours  they 
donate  to  the  NPO.  In  this  regard,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  per- 
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sonality  is  only  one  antecedent  of  the  psychological  contract.  Neil  Conway 
and  Rob  Briner  (2009)  explain  that  organizations  can  influence  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  psychological  contract  in  several  ways.  For  example,  an 
organization’s  volunteer  management  practices'  signal  to  the  volunteers 
what  they  can  expect  from  the  organization.  Hence,  practices  such  as 
regular  volunteer  recognition  moments  may  help  volunteers  to  perceive  a 
relational  contract,  as  opposed  to  a  transactional  contract.  In  addition, 
communication  by  the  direct  supervisor  plays  a  key  role  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  psychological  contract  (Conway  and  Briner  2009).  It  is 
therefore  critical  that  NPOs  train  volunteer  supervisors  in  effective  com¬ 
munication,  which  could  prevent  volunteers  from  developing  a  transac¬ 
tional  contract. 

From  a  theoretical  perspective,  the  findings  of  this  study  demonstrate 
the  usefulness  of  including  interactions  among  personality  traits  in  ex¬ 
plaining  behavior.  The  effect  sizes  of  the  relationships  between  person¬ 
ality  traits,  on  the  one  hand,  and  transactional  and  relational  psychologi¬ 
cal  contracts,  on  the  other,  are  comparable  to  those  found  in  previous 
studies  (Raja  et  al.  2004;  Liao-Troth  2005).  However,  the  addition  of 
the  hypothesized  interactions  in  the  relationship  between  personality 
and  the  ideological  contract  more  than  doubled  the  variance  explained  in 
the  ideological  contract.  Future  studies  could  explore  other  interactions 
among  personality  traits.  This  study’s  findings  also  demonstrate  that  the 
relationships  between  agreeableness  and  extraversion,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  psychological  contract  types,  on  the  other,  are  dynamic,  as  they  were 
moderated  by  the  tenure  of  the  volunteer.  Longitudinal  studies  may 
help  to  further  unravel  the  dynamics  of  these  relationships  and  may  test 
whether  relationships  with  other  personality  traits  also  change  through 
time.  Furthermore,  this  study  shows  that  transactional  and  relational  con¬ 
tracts  mediate  the  relationship  between  personality  traits  and  volunteers’ 
performance,  as  expressed  by  hours  donated.  Follow-up  studies  could 
investigate  how  breach  and  fulfillment  of  all  three  psychological  contract 
types  fit  into  this  mediation  process  and  relate  to  other  outcomes  such 
as  principled  organizational  dissent  (Thompson  and  Bunderson  2003). 
Finally,  the  findings  show  that  volunteers  will  be  prone  to  develop  a  type 
of  psychological  contract,  on  the  basis  of  their  personality  profile.  None¬ 
theless,  the  debate  on  the  exact  relationships  among  the  Big  Five  traits 
and  transactional  and  relational  psychological  contracts  remains  unsettled 
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and  would  benefit  from  additional  research.  Future  studies  ought  to  con¬ 
sider  additional  individual-,  organizational-,  and  societal-level  anteced¬ 
ents  (e.g.,  motives  to  volunteer,  volunteer  management  policies,  or  cultural 
differences)  of  psychological  contract  types  and  how  these  may  help  ex¬ 
plain  volunteer  behavior. 
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Eugene  Kinckle  Jones:  The  National  Urban  League  and  Black  Social  Work, 
1910-1940.  By  Felix  L.  Armfield.  Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  2012. 
Pp.  136.  $55.00  (cloth). 

Felix  L.  Armfield’s  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones:  The  National  Urban  League  and 
Black  Social  Work,  1910-1940  is  a  brief  but  informative  book  that  examines 
the  life  and  work  of  a  little-known  black  leader.  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones 
served  as  the  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Urban  League  (NUL), 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  American  social  work  movement,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  a  premier  black  fraternity,  Alpha  Phi  Alpha.  He  was  also  a 
prominent  member  in  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  Black  Cabinet.  De¬ 
spite  Jones’s  significance,  previous  works  such  as  Guichard  Parris  and  Lester 
Brooks’s  Blacks  in  the  City:  A  History  of  the  National  Urban  League  (1971), 
Nancy  J.  Weiss’s  The  National  Urban  League,  1910-1940  (1974),  and  Jesse  T. 
Moore  Jr.’s  A  Search  for  Equality:  The  National  Urban  League,  1910-1961  (1981) 
undervalue  his  contributions.  Armfield  corrects  this  historiographic  over¬ 
sight  and  shows  Jones’s  importance  in  the  history  of  social  work.  Though 
the  book  provides  a  fresh  view  of  Jones’s  accomplishments,  it  does  not 
reach  its  potential  as  an  in-depth  biography.  Nevertheless,  scholars,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  practitioners  in  the  social  work  field  will  be  interested  in  this 
slender  volume.  Additionally,  writers  and  commentators  in  black  fraternal 
history  will  appreciate  this  text. 

Armfield  begins  by  examining  how  Jones’s  personal  background 
molded  Jones  and  his  professional  pursuits.  The  only  child  born  to  well- 
educated  parents  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  Jones  was  exposed  to  the  elite 
world  of  the  black  bourgeoisie.  Spurred  on  by  this  influence,  Jones  earned 
a  bachelor’s  degree  from  Virginia  Union  University.  He  went  on  to  earn  a 
master’s  degree  in  social  science  from  Cornell  University,  where  he  also 
cofounded  Alpha  Phi  Alpha.  Jones’s  upbringing  and  his  educational  experi¬ 
ences  set  his  trajectory  toward  intellectual  excellence  and  public  service. 

Armfield  then  chronicles  Jones’s  early  work  in  the  NUL.  The  young 
Virginian  began  working  for  this  organization  in  1910  and  became  its  ex- 
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ecutive  secretary  in  1916.  Through  the  NUL,  Jones  advocated  for  blacks 
who  migrated  to  urban  centers  like  New  York.  According  to  Armfield,  he 
would  often  meet  “new  arrivals”  (28)  at  the  train  station  and  help  them  to 
secure  housing  and  employment.  Recognizing  the  need  for  more  laborers 
in  the  field,  Jones  encouraged  white  social  work  organizations  to  train 
black  case  workers.  Their  reluctance  motivated  Jones  and  his  peers  to 
implement  their  own  plan.  By  the  mid-1920s,  Jones  and  the  NUL  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  trained  a  small  class  of  professional  black  social  workers.  Jones 
himself  rose  to  national  prominence  and  become  the  first  African  Ameri¬ 
can  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
(NCSW). 

As  the  book  progresses,  Armfield  further  discusses  Jones’s  contribu¬ 
tions  and  examines  his  role  in  the  NCSW.  He  argues  that  Jones  was  more 
involved  with  the  “black  intellectual  movement”  (42)  of  the  1920s  than 
scholars  have  recognized.  Jones  followed  and  commented  on  the  work  of 
contemporaries  like  Carter  G.  Woodson.  In  1926,  he  played  a  crucial  role 
in  creating  a  permanent  home  for  the  black  history  collection  of  his  friend 
Arthur  Schomburg.  He  also  helped  to  found  the  Associates  in  Negro  Folk 
Education  in  both  New  York  and  Atlanta.  Meanwhile,  Jones  also  served  on 
the  executive  board  of  the  NCSW  and  eventually  became  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  vice  president.  He  used  his  position  to  express  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  needs  of  the  black  community  and  call  the  social  work  profession  to 
action. 

Jones  furthered  his  social  work  goals  throughout  the  1930s.  During  the 
Great  Depression,  the  NUL  became  an  even  more  crucial  resource  for  the 
black  community.  Jones  labored  hard  to  ensure  the  organization’s  con¬ 
tinued  influence.  Meanwhile,  he  made  sure  that  the  Roosevelt  administra¬ 
tion  was  aware  of  the  social  and  economic  plight  of  black  people.  He  ac¬ 
complished  this  by  joining  Roosevelt’s  Black  Cabinet,  along  with  figures 
like  Mary  McLeod  Bethune.  During  his  tenure  in  Washington,  DC,  Jones 
specifically  worked  in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Jones’s  participation 
in  the  Black  Cabinet  again  demonstrated  his  national  prominence. 

Finally,  Armfield  covers  the  end  of  Jones’s  career  and  his  death.  Jones 
returned  to  New  York  from  Washington  in  1937.  During  this  racially  con¬ 
tentious  and  financially  difficult  time,  Jones  remained  devoted  to  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  black  social  work  movement.  Unfortunately,  his  health  be¬ 
gan  to  decline,  and  in  1940  he  resigned  from  his  position  as  executive 
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secretary  of  the  NUL.  Jones  remained  as  active  as  he  could  on  the  lecture 
circuit  until,  in  1950,  he  departed  public  life  altogether.  He  died  in  1954. 

Armfield,  while  effective  in  bringing  Jones’s  accomplishments  to  light, 
fails  to  truly  illuminate  the  man  himself.  He  establishes  early  in  the  book 
Jones’s  background  as  the  son  of  educated  parents.  He  also  points  out  a 
few  of  his  character  traits,  such  as  his  “soft-spoken”  and  “conservative” 
nature  (37).  However,  Armfield  barely  discusses  Jones’s  marriage,  chil¬ 
dren,  or  religious  life,  nor  does  he  explain  how  the  man’s  private  life  in¬ 
formed  his  public  work.  For  example,  Armfield  contends  that  Jones  was 
supportive  of  black  female  social  workers,  unlike  some  of  his  peers  (41). 
Yet,  Armfield  does  not  provide  any  insight  into  why  Jones  held  that  view. 
Was  it  because  of  his  lifelong  experiences  with  strong  and  educated  women, 
or  was  it  simply  a  practical  matter  of  needing  as  many  workers  as  possible 
regardless  of  gender?  Perhaps  Armfield  failed  to  address  such  issues  because 
of  deficiencies  in  his  source  material.  Armfield  mined  deeply  within  the 
secondary  literature  relevant  to  the  Jones  narrative,  and  he  also  did  a  broad 
sampling  of  the  subject’s  speeches  and  correspondence  in  a  variety  of  pri¬ 
mary  sources.  However,  one  surmises  that  these  materials  were  silent  on 
Jones  as  a  man.  Armfield  did  not  necessarily  intend  to  compose  a  full  biog¬ 
raphy,  but  the  book  would  benefit  from  a  more  sustained  and  critical  treat¬ 
ment  of  Jones’s  personal  life  and  how  that  life  affected  his  work. 

Nevertheless,  Armfield  produced  a  useful  book  that  gives  necessary 
attention  to  an  undervalued  figure.  Jones  set  an  impressive  example  as  the 
leader  of  the  NUL.  His  successors  followed  in  his  footsteps  and  ensured 
the  continued  significance  of  the  organization.  Jones  was  also  a  pioneer  in 
the  development  of  black  social  work.  He  helped  to  create  a  profession 
that  specifically  catered  to  the  needs  of  the  black  community.  Finally,  he 
brought  his  ideals  and  objectives  to  his  work  in  the  Black  Cabinet  and 
remained  an  active  leader  for  most  of  his  life.  Armfield  successfully  details 
these  achievements,  producing  a  worthwhile  study  of  Jones  and  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  social  work  movement. 

Christina  Dickerson-Cousin 

Cumberland  County  College 
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Nurturing  Dads:  Social  Initiatives  for  Contemporary  Fatherhood.  By  William 
Marsiglio  and  Kevin  Roy.  New  York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  2012.  Pp.  290. 
$35.00  (paper). 

> 

In  this  volume,  William  Marsiglio  and  Kevin  Roy  consider  the  issues  of 
contemporary  fatherhood  and  the  social  initiatives  designed  to  promote  it. 
The  authors  argue  that  traditional  conceptualizations  of  fatherhood  cen¬ 
ter  around  a  “provide-and-reside”  (2)  philosophy  wherein  quality  father¬ 
ing  is  associated  with  marriage,  coresidence  with  one’s  children,  and  finan¬ 
cial  provision.  As  such,  fatherhood  policies,  which  Marsiglio  and  Roy  define 
broadly  as  “initiatives  that  involve  specific  efforts,  ideologies,  and  activities 
to  shape  men’s  parenting”  (26),  continue  to  reflect  the  provide-and-reside 
model.  However,  the  conditions  of  contemporary  society,  including  the  re¬ 
cession  and  elevated  rates  of  divorce,  nonmarital  childbearing,  and  multi¬ 
ple  partner  fertility,  present  major  challenges  to  men’s  ability  to  fulfill  the 
roles  ascribed  to  yesteryear’s  fathers.  In  response,  Marsiglio  and  Roy  posit 
nurturing  (e.g.,  the  physical,  emotional,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  care  of  chil¬ 
dren)  and  policies  promoting  nurturing  as  the  twenty-first  century  path¬ 
way  to  engaged  and  responsible  fathering.  The  authors  frame  their  posi¬ 
tion  through  an  extensive  analysis  of  qualitative  data  from  seven  of  their 
previous  research  projects  featuring  a  total  of  317  men  (244  current  or  ex¬ 
pecting  (fathers),  focusing  on  topics  including  fathering  in  community  con¬ 
texts,  incarcerated  fathers,  male  youth  workers,  responsible  fatherhood 
programs,  social  supports  for  young  fathers,  stepfathers,  and  young  males’ 
procreative  identities. 

Nurturing  Dads  makes  a  number  of  major  contributions  to  both  the  ac¬ 
ademic  research  literature  and  the  public  discourse  on  fatherhood.  Perhaps 
none  is  more  important  than  its  call  to  broaden  fatherhood  policy  beyond 
its  nearly  exclusive  focus  on  marriage  and  holding  nonresident  fathers  ac¬ 
countable  for  their  children’s  financial  well-being  to  include  policies  and 
initiatives  aimed  at  increasing  the  quality  of  fathers’  relationships  with  their 
children.  To  be  clear,  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  policies  aimed  at  increasing 
child  support  compliance  and  healthy  relationship  and  marriage  initiatives 
are  not  important  or  appropriate.  However,  as  Marsiglio  and  Roy  accurately 
point  out,  “at  the  national  and  state  levels,  assistance  to  fathers  is  usually 
guided  by  short-term  fixes,  such  as  job  training  and  placement  or  a  marriage 
course,  to  shift  outcomes  quickly.  This  approach  contrasts  sharply  with 
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a  sustained  investment  of  social  services  and  financial  resources  that  may 
lead  to  real,  lasting  change  in  father  involvement”  (9).  In  other  words,  the 
disproportionate  attention  that  public  policy  gives  to  financial  support  and 
resident  status  does  not  necessarily  facilitate  bonding  and  attachments  be¬ 
tween  fathers  and  their  children,  a  goal  often  espoused  in  the  rhetoric  as¬ 
sociated  with  many  current  fatherhood  policies.  Moreover,  the  policy  focus 
on  financial  support  and  resident  status  serves  to  reinforce  the  provide-and- 
reside  model  of  fatherhood  that  contributes  to  a  false  dichotomy  in  which 
men  who  are  married  to  their  children’s  mother  or  contribute  to  their  fi¬ 
nancial  well-being  are  good  and  those  that  do  not  or  cannot  are  deadbeats 
or  sperm  donors  without  regard  to  how  engaged  they  are  in  the  social,  emo¬ 
tional,  or  spiritual  care  of  their  children.  Marsiglio  and  Roy  are  refreshing 
because  they  make  fathers’  nurturance  of  their  children  the  focal  point  of 
their  argument  and  not  breadwmning  or  debt  collection  for  the  government. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  light  of  the  fatherhood  initiatives  guided  by  the 
provide-and-reside  model  that  have  yielded  mixed  results  at  best. 

Beyond  encouraging  the  development  of  policies  to  improve  father- 
child  relationships,  Nurturing  Dads  also  contributes  to  the  literature  and 
public  discourse  through  its  representation  of  fathers  across  a  spectrum  of 
fathering  contexts.  Given  the  persistence  of  the  provide-and-reside  model, 
contemporary  fatherhood  policy  debates  are  dominated  by  discussions  of 
low-income  or  nonresident  fathers.  While  these  fathers  and  the  policies 
affecting  their  parenting  are  certainly  important,  the  focus  on  these  two 
groups  alone  ignores  a  wide  array  of  growing  groups  of  fathers.  Further,  the 
emphasis  on  low-income  and  nonresident  fathers  perpetuates  a  deficit- 
centered  philosophy  that  concentrates  on  what  fathers  are  not  or  cannot 
do  as  opposed  to  developing  policies  to  accentuate  and  enhance  what  fa¬ 
thers  can  do  regardless  of  residence  or  socioeconomic  status.  Addressing 
this  gap,  Marsiglio  and  Roy  not  only  discuss  the  circumstances  of  low- 
income  and  nonresident  fathers  but  also  give  voice  to  the  lives  of  step¬ 
fathers,  gay  fathers,  incarcerated  fathers,  and  deployed  military  fathers. 
Their  examination  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  fathering  is  more  com¬ 
prehensive  than  previous  studies,  facilitating  a  better  understanding  of  the 
complexities  that  fathers  negotiate  in  order  to  care  for  their  children  in  the 
face  of  numerous  challenges  and  constraints,  some  of  which  (e.g.,  punitive 
child  support  enforcement  policies  and  public  assistance  programs  that  re¬ 
quire  heads  of  households  to  be  single  as  an  eligibility  criterion)  are  man- 
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ufactured  by  policy  makers.  The  value  of  these  fathers’  diverse  narratives 
should  not  be  understated.  While  authors  such  as  Carol  Stack  and  Kathryn 
Edin  provide  insight  into  the  ways  in  which  mothers  prioritize  the  rela¬ 
tionships  with  their  children  and  do  kinwork  to  ensure  that  they  are  cared 
for,  very  rarely,  if  ever,  are  there  similar  accounts  from  fathers’  perspectives. 
Nurturing  Dads  tells  such  stories,  introducing  men  from  various  points  on 
the  fatherhood  continuum  who  leverage  all  of  the  social  capital  they  can 
muster  to  promote  their  children’s  healthy  growth  and  development. 

Despite  the  clear  contributions  that  Nurturing  Dads  makes  to  the  aca¬ 
demic  literature  and  public  discourse,  in  my  opinion,  Marsiglio  and  Roy 
should  have  been  more  prescriptive  in  their  policy  recommendations.  There 
are  instances  where  the  authors  say  what  needs  to  happen  but  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  specifics  with  regard  to  how  best  to  do  it  in  the  context  of  existing  or 
new  policy.  In  the  following  excerpt,  Marsiglio  and  Roy  make  a  strong  case 
that  the  fatherhood  policy  focus  needs  to  change,  but  they  stop  short  of  the 
type  of  explicit  direction  needed  to  compel  provide-and-reside  retread  pol¬ 
icy  makers. 

We  urge  stakeholders  to  prioritize  nurturance  as  a  goal  as  important  as  en¬ 
couraging  fathers’  financial  contributions  to  children  and  healthy  relation¬ 
ships  between  coparents.  Listening  to  the  fathers  describe  their  lives,  we 
suspect  that  efforts  to  promote  stronger  bonds  between  fathers  and  children 
may  indirectly  lead  to  other  positive  outcomes.  In  particular,  fathers  who 
learn  to  nurture  their  children  may  be  more  conscientious  in  providing  child 
support  and  develop  more  trusting  relations  with  both  resident  and  non¬ 
resident  coparents.  ...  If  stakeholders  ignore  the  potential  that  nurturance 
has  as  an  incentive  to  generate  more  engaged  fathering,  initiatives  are  likely 
to  be  guided  by  a  conventional  model  that  ultimately  does  little  to  promote 
meaningful  and  lasting  change  in  men’s  parenting.  (195) 

This  excerpt  is  central  to  fatherhood  discussions  because  it  suggests  a  par¬ 
adigm  shift  in  the  ways  in  which  many  policy  makers  have  and  currently 
conceptualize  family  policy.  Historically,  policy  has  been  designed  in  such  a 
way  that  compelling  fathers  to  make  financial  contributions  to  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  well-being  would  have  the  by-product  of  getting  men  to  see  the  im¬ 
portance  of  also  developing  and  maintaining  affective,  nurturing  relation¬ 
ships  with  their  children.  However,  Marsiglio  and  Roy  suggest  a  more 
intuitive  approach  that  calls  for  making  nurturance  a  policy  priority  based 
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on  the  thinking  that  more  engaged  fathers  would  likely  make  more  consis¬ 
tent  contributions  to  their  children’s  financial  well-being.  Although  offering 
prescriptive  policy  recommendations  may  be  beyond  the  intended  scope  of 
Nurturing  Dads,  the  absence  of  explicit  recommendations  is  a  limitation  for 
two  reasons.  First,  as  Marsiglio  and  Roy  state,  “that  the  trajectories  of  men’s 
family  lives  are  now  more  complex  adds  to  the  challenge  of  forging  a  policy 
agenda  informed  by  social  science  insights — to  promote  more  positive  fa¬ 
thering.  Instead  of  viewing  policymaking  as  the  limited  arena  of  traditional 
policymakers,  we  expand  our  perspective  to  see  that  there  are  many  distinct 
stakeholders  who  try  to  affect  fathering  by  working  through  diverse  types 
of  social  entities  (25).  Given  that  they  believe  that  policy  making  is  not 
only  the  responsibility  of  traditional  policy  makers  but  others  as  well,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  Marsiglio  and  Roy  would  offer  more  direct  guidance 
with  their  recommendations.  This  is  especially  true  considering  that 
their  experience  and  expertise  uniquely  position  them  to  understand  the 
various  contexts  influencing  men’s  parenting.  Second,  the  provide-and- 
reside  model  is  so  ingrained  in  the  public  domain  and  policy-making  are¬ 
nas  that  simply  providing  suggestions  for  change  without  specific  directives 
will  not  resonate  with  some.  Nevertheless,  to  the  extent  that  shifts  in  policy 
paradigms  are  more  process  than  event,  Marsiglio  and  Roy’s  focus  on  ini¬ 
tiatives  to  encourage  fathers  to  establish  and  maintain  nurturing  relation¬ 
ships  with  their  children  represents  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Nurturing  Dads  makes  an  important  and  timely  contribution  to  the 
academic  literature  and  the  public  discourse  on  families  in  general  and 
fatherhood  specifically.  It  provides  a  front-and-center  view  of  the  lives  of 
all  types  of  fathers  and  the  challenges  they  face  in  enlisting  the  help  of 
various  members  of  their  social  networks  to  provide  care  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  The  authors  also  give  insightful  discussions  related  to  the  ways  in 
which  existing  policies  serve  to  both  facilitate  and  truncate  fathers’  ability 
to  engage  in  nurturing.  Most  importantly,  it  introduces  an  innovative  and 
pragmatic  perspective  to  a  policy  discussion  that  has  become  stale  and  stag¬ 
nant.  Marsiglio  and  Roy’s  perspective  is  innovative  in  that  it  moves  be¬ 
yond  the  now-commonplace  proposals  to  promote  responsible  fatherhood 
through  child  support  and  marriage  initiatives  not  directly  related  to  the 
father-child  relationship.  It  is  also  pragmatic  in  that  it  accounts  for  contem¬ 
porary  demographic  realities  and  the  various  constraints  shaping  fathers’ 
parenting  circumstances.  These  strengths,  combined  with  the  call  to  revise 
the  way  fatherhood  policy  is  developed  and  implemented,  makes  Nurturing 
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Dads  an  essential  read  for  any  professional  working  with  and  on  behalf  of 
fathers  and  their  families. 

Armon  R.  Perry 
University  of  Louisville 


A  Match  on  Dry  Grass:  Community  Organizing  as  a  Catalyst  for  School  Re¬ 
form.  By  Mark  Warren,  Karen  Mapp,  and  the  Community  Organizing  and 
School  Reform  Project.  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2011.  Pp.  328. 
$24.95  (paper). 

Over  the  past  2  decades,  across  both  political  parties  and  with  support 
from  dominant  economic  interests,  there  has  been  a  bold  experiment  to 
privatize  many  public  institutions.  These  forces  have  produced  a  rapid  and 
radical  restructuring  of  the  services,  culture,  financing,  and  purpose  of 
agencies  as  varied  as  K-12  education,  health  care,  and  public  higher  ed¬ 
ucation.  Like  prisons  that  are  outsourced  to  private  companies  and  health 
care  systems  that  are  managed  by  for-profit  corporations,  public  higher 
education  is  also  replacing  public  funding  with  student  tuition.  More  spe¬ 
cifically,  public  schools  are  increasingly  being  replaced  by  capitalized  charter 
schools  and  virtual  sites  of  schooling  or  online  education.  It  is  within  this 
context  that  the  very  meaning  of  public  services  is  being  transformed.  A 
series  of  rapid-fire  questions  emerges  throughout  the  literature  regarding 
the  changing  landscape  of  the  welfare  state,  but  these  remain  largely  unad¬ 
dressed  by  A  Match  on  Dry  Grass  (see  Robert  Fisher  and  Howard  Karger, 
Social  Work  and  Community  in  a  Private  World  [New  York:  Longman,  1997]; 
Bruce  Janssen,  The  Reluctant  Welfare  State  [Belmont,  CA:  Brooks  Cole, 
2010]).  How  have  these  shifts  been  politically  instigated?  What  are  the  in¬ 
centives  for  such  change?  What  kinds  of  power  are  aligned  to  promote  it? 
Who  wins  and  who  loses  as  a  result  of  privatization?  Finally,  what  can  poor 
and  middle-class  communities  do  to  change  the  course  of  such  policy  mak¬ 
ing? 

Privatization  is  only  one  trend  that  affects  welfare  state  institutions 
such  as  public  education.  Contraction  of  public  funding  has  also  altered 
welfare  institutions.  Across  the  country,  state  and  city  budgets  are  slashed 
while  services  are  outsourced  to  private  companies  with  the  expectation 
of  greater  efficiency  and  lower  costs.  Simultaneously,  private  institutions 
are  less  and  less  accountable  for  the  public  dollars  they  are  allocated.  And 
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so  public  institutions  are  being  starved,  on  the  one  hand,  and  privatized, 
on  the  other.  This  blitzkrieg  creates  taut  battle  lines  between  those  who 
would  support  redistribution  or  socialization  of  private  dollars  to  gov¬ 
ernment  activities  and  those  who  wish  to  redistribute  public  dollars  to  the 
marketplace  (D.  Harvey,  The  New  Imperialism  [Oxford:  Oxford  University 
Press,  2005];  J.  Hacker  and  P.  Pierson,  Winner  Take-All  Politics:  How 
Washington  Made  the  Rich  Richer  and  Turned  Its  Back  on  the  Middle  Class 
[New  York:  Simon  &  Schuster,  2011]). 

In  the  middle  of  this  battle,  buffeted  by  many  political  and  economic 
forces,  lies  public  education.  Perhaps  no  government  institution  has  been 
more  affected  by  the  dynamic  of  privatization  and  resource  diminishment 
than  K-12  education.  The  underfunding  of  public  education  is  character¬ 
istic  of  schooling  in  poor  communities.  This  in  part  explains  the  achieve¬ 
ment  gap  between  poor  students  of  color  and  their  white  counterparts. 
These  differences  have  persisted,  growing  over  the  past  decades  as  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  continue  to  be  a  key  element  in  financing  public  education.  This 
means  that  by  definition,  poor  communities  have  fewer  resources  avail¬ 
able  for  public  education  than  rich  communities,  and  this  gap  is  growing 
as  fewer  and  fewer  resources  are  redistributed  by  the  state  and  federal 
government  to  the  poorest  neighborhoods.  The  singular  refrain  from  ev¬ 
ery  level  of  government  is  that  public  institutions  can  expect  no  relief  and 
must  do  more  with  less  (Norm  Fruchter,  Urban  Schools,  Public  Will  [New 
York:  Teachers  College  Press,  2007];  Linda  Darling-Hammond,  The  Flat 
World  and  Education:  How  America’s  Commitment  to  Equity  Will  Determine 
Our  Future  [New  York:  Teachers  College  Press,  2010];  Pauline  Lipman, 
Making  Sense  of  Renaissance  2010  School  Policy:  Race,  Class  and  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Politics  of  Neoliberal  Restructuring  [Chicago:  Great  Cities  Institute, 
2009]). 

It  is  within  this  context  that  the  volume  A  Match  on  Dry  Grass  enters. 
This  work  by  Mark  Warren,  Karen  Mapp,  and  the  Community  Organizing 
and  School  Reform  Project  at  Harvard  University’s  School  of  Education 
has  much  to  recommend  it.  To  begin  with,  it  acknowledges  the  critical 
relationship  between  local  organizing  and  school  improvement.  A  number 
of  other  studies,  most  notably  the  work  of  Kavitha  Mediratta,  Seema  Shah, 
and  Sara  McAllister  ( Community  Organizing  for  Stronger  Schools  [Cam¬ 
bridge,  MA:  Harvard  Education  Press,  2009]),  have  indicated  a  strong  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  performance  of  public  schools  and  the  organized 
participation  of  local  grassroots  parent  groups  and  community-based  or- 
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ganizations.  Equally  important,  as  the  literature  of  public  school  organiz¬ 
ing  repeatedly  indicates,  the  explosion  of  both  local  parent  organizing  to 
improve  public  education  and  the  emergent  academic  study  of  school  or¬ 
ganizing  are  notable  because  of  their  potential  to  redress  the  imbalances 
of  recent  school  reform  initiatives.  Through  interviews  and  secondary 
data,  A  Match  on  Dry  Grass  recounts  the  experience  of  local  groups  ad¬ 
vancing  an  agenda  for  school  reform  in  a  cross  section  of  communities 
ranging  from  metropolises  like  New  York  City,  Los  Angeles,  and  Chicago,  to 
midsized  cities  such  as  San  Jose  and  Denver,  to  rural  areas  in  deepening 
economic  crisis,  such  as  the  Mississippi  Delta. 

Each  of  these  local  stories  is  different.  In  the  Mississippi  Delta,  place- 
based  community  networks  did  exist,  so  the  challenge  for  the  members 
of  this  agency  was  to  build  a  change  organization  that  bridged  day-to-day 
contact  across  community  and  county  lines.  The  organizing  work  of  com¬ 
munity  members  and  staff  participating  in  work  of  the  agency  largely  fo¬ 
cused  on  redistricting  and  building  electoral  voting  power.  Their  inten¬ 
tion  was  both  to  create  independent  regional  black  political  organizations 
and  to  fight  for  effective  public  education  through  increased  power  and 
presence  in  electoral,  legal,  and  policy-making  circles.  In  Chicago,  the  Lo¬ 
gan  Square  Neighborhood  Association  sought  to  change  the  nature  of  school 
and  neighborhood  involvement  by  connecting  them,  with  a  growing  belief 
that  improving  schools  is  essential  to  improving  communities.  A  large  part  of 
the  work  has  therefore  been  dedicated  to  changing  the  relationship  between 
schools  and  the  communities  they  serve.  This  work  was  greatly  aided  by 
citywide  school  reform  initiatives  and  decentralizing  decision  making 
through  Local  School  Councils  (LSCs).  The  chapter  “Cement  between  the 
Bricks”  recounts  how,  in  New  York  City,  the  Northwest  Bronx  Community 
and  Clergy  Coalition  has  recently  focused  on  the  chronic  issue  of  school 
overcrowding.  Their  objective  was  in  part  to  build  coalition  power  across 
organizations,  political  brokers,  and  parent  groups  to  change  the  quality  of 
public  education  in  specific  neighborhood  schools.  In  Denver,  Padres  y 
Jovenes  Unidos  (PJU)  forged  a  narrative  of  shared  linguistic  and  racial 
oppression  to  promote  solidarity  across  the  Latino  community.  This  scaf¬ 
folding  is  specifically  intended  to  build  grassroots  organizing  campaigns 
dedicated  to  school  reform.  Working  across  different  ethnic  groups  within 
the  Latino  community  gives  PJU  organizers  a  different  way  of  both  as¬ 
sessing  wins  and  losses  and  framing  the  significance  of  an  individual  cam- 
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paign.  They  look  at  each  campaign  as  “a  means  not  an  end,  in  the  over¬ 
all  struggle  for  human  rights”  (103).  Campaigns  have  focused  on  discrimi¬ 
natory  treatment  of  Latino  students,  dropout  rates,  school  policing,  and 
the  achievement  gap. 

The  differences  that  mark  these  campaigns,  however,  are  less  signifi¬ 
cant  than  the  common  themes  that  join  them.  Every  case  study  describes 
the  importance  of  local  agencies,  the  organizing  campaigns  they  design,  and 
how  they  struggle  to  stimulate  participation  among  community  residents 
and  develop  indigenous  leadership.  However,  the  uneven  experiences  of 
these  specific  campaigns  in  achieving  their  objectives  is  barely  touched 
upon  in  each  of  these  case  studies,  limiting  the  potential  usefulness  of 
much  of  the  book  to  practitioners  and  scholars.  This  limitation  does  not 
eclipse  the  fact  that  critical  dimensions  of  organizing  are  identified  and 
discussed  in  each  of  these  case  studies,  including  parent  leadership  de¬ 
velopment;  evolving  campaigns  to  flex  political  muscle;  the  delicate  balance 
between  tactics  of  confrontation  and  collaboration  when  seeking  to  move 
entrenched  power;  the  ways  in  which  the  process  of  organizing  a  cam¬ 
paign  can  build  democratic  experience;  the  evolution  of  local  campaigns 
into  citywide  and  regional  struggles;  the  skill  set  organizers  must  develop  to 
be  effective;  the  link  between  organizing  campaigns  and  school  improvement; 
and,  finally,  the  transformational  possibility  of  organizing.  Still,  although 
each  of  these  themes  is  touched  upon,  they  are  without  exception  under¬ 
developed. 

As  a  reader,  I  was  often  left  with  basic  questions  unanswered  regarding 
organizing  practices  and  themes  raised  by  the  authors.  Most  critically,  the 
dilemmas  associated  with  leadership  development  and  building  organiz¬ 
ing  campaigns  are  largely  ignored.  Certain  issues  are  endemic  to  produc¬ 
ing  a  core  of  parent  leaders  and  essential  to  building  a  body  of  organizing 
knowledge,  but  they  are  rarely  discussed;  these  issues  include  racial  tension, 
multiple  pulls  on  parents’  time,  the  often  tenuous  relationship  between 
emergent  leaders  and  veterans,  translation  of  information  into  practice,  and 
how  staff  turnover  influences  parent  engagement.  This  limitation  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  discussion  regarding  leadership  development  but  rather  runs 
through  every  organizing  concept  discussed  in  the  volume.  The  authors  in¬ 
tend  to  emphasize  breadth  rather  than  depth  in  each  of  the  six  case  studies, 
which  partially  explains  why  they  trade  specificity  of  practice  for  the  broad 
or  general  contours  of  the  campaigns.  However,  in  combination  with  the 
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lack  of  a  robust  contextual  or  concluding  synthesis  of  the  forces  driving  the 
expansion  of  education  organizing,  this  choice  limits  the  potential  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  volume. 

I  find  it  especially  disappointing  that  the  authors  largely  desituate  pres¬ 
ent  organizing  efforts  from  recent  seismic  shifts  in  public  education.  The 
avalanche  of  budget  cuts,  rapid  expansion  of  charter  schools,  shift  to  virtual 
learning  as  a  cost-saving  technology,  and  teacher  turnover  are  barely  men¬ 
tioned.  Instead,  the  book  focuses  almost  exclusively  on  using  organizing  to 
achieve  greater  democracy  in  public  education.  Of  course,  a  democratic  or 
participatory  role  for  parents  and  communities  is  crucial  to  the  work  of  any 
education  reform  campaign.  But  seeing  democracy  as  both  the  means  and 
end  of  present  education  reform  is  highly  problematic  because  it  misses 
too  many  of  the  most  essential  questions  that  are  piercing  and  bleeding  the 
body  of  public  education.  What  kind  of  public  education  are  parents  prepared 
to  organize  for  in  a  moment  of  public  education  starvation  and  privatiza¬ 
tion?  How  is  the  collective  oppression  in  the  Latino  community,  also  touched 
upon  in  the  Denver  case  study,  informed  by  recent  policy  shifts  emphasiz¬ 
ing  standardized  testing  and  curricula?  How  are  investments  in  surveillance 
and  control  in  public  schools  further  undermining  investment  in  classroom 
instruction?  How  has  testing  and  school  closing  policy  aggravated  rather 
than  repaired  the  festering  issue  of  inequity?  These  questions  would  have 
enriched  the  analytic  frames  for  a  number  of  chapters,  particularly  those 
documenting  experiences  in  Chicago,  Denver,  and  New  York  City. 

Progressive  organizing  has  always  been  about  building  collective  power 
to  counter  the  influence  of  concentrated  economic  and  political  power. 
Therefore,  this  volume  neglects  to  ask  a  basic  question:  what  kinds  of 
power  are  arrayed  in  this  moment  against  public  education  and  toward 
what  end?  Many  community  groups,  organizers,  leaders,  and  academics, 
such  as  Karen  Lewis  of  the  Chicago  Teachers  Union,  Jonathan  Kozel,  and 
Michelle  Fine  propose  that  an  unprecedented  attack  is  well  underway  na¬ 
tionally  involving  an  alliance  of  foundations  such  as  Lumina,  Broad,  and 
Gates,  and  a  corporate  as  well  as  a  government  agenda  (Michael  Fabricant 
and  Michelle  Fine,  The  Changing  Politics  of  Public  Education:  Privatization 
and  the  Dispossessed  Lives  Left  Behind  [Boulder,  CO:  Pardigm,  2013],  and 
Charter  Schools  and  the  Corporate  Makeover  of  Public  Education?  What’s 
at  Stake  [New  York:  Teachers  College  Press,  2012]).  The  organizing  issues 
identified  in  each  of  the  case  studies  are  largely  a  product  of  this  system¬ 
atic  and  conscious  effort  to  restructure  public  education.  The  agenda  is  rel- 
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atively  clear:  to  privatize  an  ever  larger  share  of  the  public  education  bud¬ 
get,  test  students,  assess  teachers  on  the  basis  of  these  standardized  assess¬ 
ment  tools,  minimize  the  power  of  professional  unions,  and  close  schools 
that  have  been  declared  failed  (Diane  Ravitch,  The  Death  and  Life  of  the 
Great  American  School  System  [New  York:  Basic  Books,  2010];  Barbara  Miner, 
Lessons  from  the  Heartland  [New  York:  New  Press,  2012]).  These  initiatives 
have  occurred  in  a  fiscal  and  political  environment  in  which  strategic  in¬ 
vestment  in  increasingly  starved  public  schools,  particularly  those  in  the 
poorest  communities,  has  all  but  disappeared.  That  fact  however,  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  new  reformers.  To  the  contrary,  added  to  this  harsh  recipe  of 
reform  are  the  inflaming  spices  of  deep  budget  cuts.  These  national  trends 
and  their  local  implications  needed  to  be  consciously  woven  into  this  nar¬ 
rative  on  public  education  organizing.  These  omissions  may  leave  readers 
to  conclude  that  the  privatization  of  public  education  is  a  naturalized  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  landscape  of  reform  and  not  socially  constructed  by  specific  in¬ 
terests  or  subject  to  change.  This  last  point  is  especially  vexing.  How  can 
building  a  countervailing  power  be  seriously  considered  if  the  basic  condi¬ 
tions  diminishing  schools  are  rendered  invisible?  How  can  the  tactics,  strat¬ 
egies,  and  effectiveness  of  an  organizing  campaign  be  more  thoughtfully  as¬ 
sessed  and  situated?  Equally  important  is  how  such  strategic  discussion  can 
be  situated  within  a  context  of  unparalleled  attacks  from  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  intent  on  capitalizing  and  diminishing  the  public  sphere  and, 
more  specifically,  K-12  education.  Unfortunately,  the  potential  contribution 
of  such  analysis  is  severely  limited  by  its  narrow  field  of  analytic  vision. 

Despite  these  limitations,  A  Match  on  Dry  Grass  adds  to  the  literature 
of  public  education  organizing.  The  six  case  studies  instruct  the  reader 
about  the  heterogeneity  of  grassroots  struggles  to  improve  public  school¬ 
ing.  Equally  important,  stitching  resistance  through  deep  commitment  to 
place  and  neighborhood,  to  children,  and  to  visions  of  improved  school¬ 
ing,  is  a  bright  thread  that  runs  throughout  the  book.  Each  of  the  case 
studies  reminds  the  reader  of  the  inventiveness,  intelligence,  and  potential 
effectiveness  of  local  leaders  and  campaigns.  It  is  especially  critical  in  this 
moment  of  dire  threat  to  public  education  that  stories  of  local,  regional, 
and  national  grassroots  organizing  campaigns  be  shared  to  inspire  and  in¬ 
form.  Every  local  struggle  matters,  but  their  contributions  must  ultimately 
be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  deepened  understanding  of  how  to  build  effec¬ 
tive  countervailing  power  and  the  ways  in  which  such  power  can  be  scaled 
up  regionally  and  nationally.  That  is  a  very  tall  order,  but  nothing  less  should 
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be  demanded  from  organizing  campaigns  or  from  those  documenting  the 
experience. 

Michael  Fabricant 
Hunter  College ,  City  University  of  New  York 


Child  Care  in  Black  and  White:  Working  Parents  and  the  History  of  Or¬ 
phanages.  By  Jessie  B.  Ramey.  Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  2012. 
Pp.  271.  $55.00  (cloth). 

Child  Care  in  Black  and  White,  Jessie  B.  Ramey’s  study  of  two  Pittsburgh 
orphanages,  the  United  Presbyterian  Orphan’s  Home  (UPOH)  and  the 
Home  for  Colored  Children  (HCC),  during  the  years  1878-1929,  is  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  contribution  to  the  history  of  US  orphanages  and  child  care 
institutions.  The  recipient  of  the  John  Heinz  Award  from  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Social  Insurance,  the  Lerner-Scott  Prize  in  Women’s  History  from 
the  Organization  of  American  Historians,  and  the  Herbert  G.  Gutman 
Prize  from  the  Labor  and  Working-Class  History  Association,  the  book 
should  be  an  essential  part  of  any  library’s  collection  on  child  welfare  his¬ 
tory  and  policy. 

Ramey  has  a  wonderfully  personal  reason  for  writing:  her  own  great- 
great-grandfather,  James  Caldwell,  was  a  working-class  Scottish  immi¬ 
grant,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  wife  in  the  early  1890s,  was  forced  to  place 
four  of  his  five  children  in  the  UPOH.  He  could  not  both  work  and  raise 
young  children.  Ramey  remembers  the  moment  that  she  came  across  the 
document  assigning  her  great-grandmother  and  three  of  her  siblings  to 
care:  “It  was  a  deeply  emotional  experience,”  she  writes,  “peering  down  at 
his  [James  Caldwell’s]  neat  signature  on  the  admission  application,  where 
he  agreed  to  pay  fifty  cents  a  week  each  for  four  of  his  children.  I  was 
looking  at  the  moment,  frozen  in  time,  when  this  father  gave  up  his  chil¬ 
dren”  (194). 

But  Ramey  knew  something  more:  the  9  years  that  his  children  were 
in  and  out  of  care  at  the  Orphan’s  Home  did  not  sever  James  Caldwell’s 
ties  to  them,  nor  did  they  permanently  sunder  the  family  (in  fact,  annual 
reunions  still  bring  together  four  generations  of  Caldwells).  It  was  her 
own  family’s  reality  that  spurred  Ramey’s  interest  in  how  solo  parents  like 
Caldwell  used  orphanages  (which  were  much  more  numerous  in  late  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Pittsburgh  than  day  care  centers)  to  meet  child  care  needs 
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and  as  a  “short-term  strategy  for  family  survival”  (54).  Ramey  discovered 
that  the  Pittsburgh  orphans  nearly  all  had  one  living  parent  and  were  seldom 
given  up  in  any  permanent  sense. 

Unusually  comprehensive,  privately  held  archives  from  the  two  Pitts¬ 
burgh  orphanages  provided  Ramey  with  a  rare  opportunity  for  both  qual¬ 
itative  and  quantitative  inquiry.  Using  admissions  and  dismissal  records 
cross-referenced  with  notes  kept  by  the  managers,  meeting  minutes,  and 
othei  sources,  she  was  able  to  create  “a  relational  database  capturing  over 
fifty  variables  for  1,597  children  who  lived  at  the  two  orphanages  from 
1878  to  1929”  (5).  The  resulting  study  is  rich  in  material  that  brings  the 
families  alive  (for  example,  through  parents’  letters  to  the  orphanage  man¬ 
agers)  and  is  characterized  by  sophisticated  statistical  analysis. 

Ramey  originally  intended  to  focus  on  the  Home  for  Colored  Children 
but  was  drawn  into  a  comparative  analysis  with  the  discovery  of  equally 
rich  records  from  the  HCC’s  sister  institution,  the  UPOH,  also  founded  by 
the  Reverend  James  M.  Fulton.  Throughout  the  book  and  especially  in  the 
chapter,  “Segregating  Orphans,”  Ramey  provides  a  provocative  window 
into  black  family  and  work  life  within  “the  crucial  context  of  racial  seg¬ 
regation  and  its  insidious  effect  on  child  welfare”  (160).  The  HCC  both 
reinforced  and  resisted  racial  segregation  and  discrimination,  Ramey  con¬ 
cludes.  For  example,  black  leaders  were  included  on  the  Home’s  board  from 
the  very  beginning,  but  the  institution  remained  “culturally  white  .  .  . 
maintaining  an  arms-length  relationship  with  the  growing  black  commu¬ 
nity”  (162).  White  directors  prided  themselves  on  providing  care  to  black 
children  but  also  never  challenged  the  system  of  racial  separation  and  in¬ 
equality. 

Child  Care  in  Black  and  White’s  close  attention  to  the  racial  dimensions 
of  the  Pittsburgh  orphanages  is  matched  by  its  provocative  analysis  of  how 
working-class  families  in  crisis  (as  the  result,  for  example,  of  a  mill  acci¬ 
dent  or  a  parent’s  death  or  illness)  turned  to  orphanages  for  a  temporary 
solution  to  their  child  care  dilemmas.  This  point  has  wide  implications; 
the  typical  liberal  perspective  associates  children  in  orphanages  and  adop¬ 
tion  agencies  with  disaster  (the  loss  of  both  parents  in  some  unnamed  way) 
or  neglect  (drunkenness,  drugs,  and  violence)  and  seldom  explores  child  care 
crises  in  the  context  of  working-class  jobs  and  larger  social  and  economic 
realities  (industrialization,  gender  and  race  discrimination,  capitalism,  glob¬ 
alization,  war).  Gender,  class,  and  race  are  never  missing  in  Child  Care  in 
Black  and  White,  and  that  is  the  book’s  strongest  gift. 
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Of  particular  interest  is  Ramey’s  point  that  working-class  parents  were 
seldom  passive  but  rather  actively  struggled  to  influence  how  the  orphan¬ 
ages  treated  their  children.  Most  parents,  for  example,  resisted  adoption 
and  assured  the  managers  that  they  would  be  returning  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  (Solo  fathers  retrieved  68  percent  of  their  offspring,  and  mothers 
retrieved  71  percent.)  Children,  parents  like  James  Caldwell  repeatedly 
wrote  the  orphanage,  were  “not  to  be  adopted”  (112). 

Social  work  scholars  and  practitioners  interested  in  fatherhood  will 
particularly  value  Child  Care  in  Black  and  White.  Fathers  became  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  Ramey  because  there  were  so  many  of  them.  Solo  fathers 
represented  41  percent  of  the  parents;  solo  mothers,  42  percent.  Ramey’s 
chapter,  “Fathering  Orphans,”  describes  the  tremendous  efforts  fathers 
undertook  to  stay  in  touch  with  their  children.  For  instance,  Wallace  Taft, 
a  farm  laborer,  struggled  to  keep  his  three  boys,  ages  11,  9,  and  4,  with  him 
after  his  wife’s  death,  but  finally  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  place  them 
at  UPOH  and  find  work  in  Ohio.  He  wrote  the  managers,  “I  want  to  be 
neer  my  boys.  .  .  .  Tell  them  that  I  am  coming  to  see  them  and  I  hope  that 
they  will  know  me  when  they  see  me.  ...  I  dream  of  them  almost  every 
night”  (110).  These  fathers  prompt  Ramey  to  conclude,  “Ironically,  historians 
of  child  welfare  have  reinforced  the  idea  that  child  care  is  solely  a  ‘women’s 
issue,’  replicating  the  historical  invisibility  of  fathers  with  child  care  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  by  narrowly  focusing  on  single  women  with  children.  ...  It 
reproduces  the  assumption  that  child  care  is  women’s  work”  (4). 

Child  Care  in  Black  and  White  stands  as  a  reminder  of  social  work’s  not- 
always-realized  commitment  to  justice  for  children.  The  book’s  final  par¬ 
agraph  rings  with  that  conviction: 

Today  our  child  care  system  offers  a  hodgepodge  of  often  less-than-adequate 
choices  and  vast  inequities,  with  public  funding  tied  to  welfare  and  access  to 
quality,  affordable  child  care  a  mere  pipedream  for  millions  of  families.  Poor 
families,  in  particular,  find  themselves  not  far  from  the  conditions  of  the 
1880s,  with  few  choices,  long  waiting  lists,  sometimes  frightening  conditions 
for  their  children,  largely  segregated  care,  and  little  public  funding,  requiring 
applicants  to  traverse  a  maddening  maze  of  requirements  to  prove  they  are 
worthy  charitable  objects.  It  is  time  to  address  this  legacy  of  gender,  race, 
and  class  inequity  built  into  our  modern  child  care  system.  Doing  so  will 
tackle,  head  on,  many  of  the  unequal  relationships  of  power  and  the  trenchant 
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disparities  that  threaten  our  nation’s  most  valuable  resource:  its  children. 
(203) 

Child  Care  in  Black  and  White  will  be  a  valuable  resource  in  advanced  child 
and  family  policy  courses  in  social  work.  Students  will  learn  from  its  com¬ 
plexity,  its  attention  to  both  micro  and  macro  issues,  and  its  unusually  strong 
example  of  mixed-method,  historical  research. 

Susan  Chandler 
University  of  Nevada ,  Reno 


Change  Research:  A  Case  Study  on  Collaborative  Methods  for  Social  Workers 
and  Advocates.  By  Corey  S.  Shdaimah,  Roland  W.  Stahl,  and  Sanford  R 
Schram.  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  2011.  Pp.  213.  $29.50 
(paper). 

Doing  research  with  community  groups  is  fraught  with  challenge  and  filled 
with  excitement.  Shdaimah,  Stahl,  and  Schram’s  book,  Change  Research, 
attempts  to  capture  that  range  of  experiences  by  exploring  their  collabo¬ 
ration  with  advocacy  groups  in  Philadelphia  to  build  support  for  low- 
income  people  to  become  successful  homeowners  and  be  able  to  maintain 
their  homes.  Toward  that  goal,  the  prologue  is  not  to  be  missed,  because  it  is 
only  in  the  prologue  that  the  reader  gets  a  sense  of  how  it  truly  feels  to 
be  engaged  in  such  a  collaborative  project. 

In  the  introductory  chapter,  the  authors  describe  the  book  as  a  case 
study  of  their  collaboration  with  the  Women’s  Community  Revitaliza¬ 
tion  Project  (WCRP)  on  a  campaign  to  help  low-income  homeowners  stay 
in  their  homes  by  providing  funding  for  home  repairs.  The  campaign 
also  involved  United  Communities  of  Southeast  Philadelphia  and  ACORN 
as  collaborators  with  WCRP.  The  authors’  involvement  came  via  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  the  project’s  funder,  the  William  Penn  Foundation,  that  the 
campaign  have  academic  researchers.  That’s  not  an  easy  situation  for  any 
academic  to  walk  into.  I’ve  been  in  the  authors’  shoes,  and  there  is  a  lot  of 
skepticism  to  overcome  when  you  show  up  at  the  funder’s  insistence  rather 
than  by  invitation  of  the  community  organization  itself.  Unfortunately,  the 
authors’  experience  of  the  many  tensions  they  encountered  only  emerge 
through  summary  statements.  Only  the  prologue  provides  the  rich  visceral 
inside  stories  that  help  the  reader  feel  the  reality  of  these  collaborations. 
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The  authors  focus  the  text  for  social  work  researchers,  though  its  rel¬ 
evance  is  far  wider,  and  as  such  it  is  easy  to  read  it  as  a  text  about  research 
in  general  rather  than  about  participatory  action  research.  The  first  two 
chapters,  in  fact,  mostly  indirectly  reference  the 'project  with  which  they 
were  involved.  In  chapter  1,  the  authors  critique  evidence-based  practice 
(EVP)  and  compare,  theoretically,  participatory  action  research  (PAR)  and 
community-based  participatory  research  (CBPR).  The  critique  of  EVP  is 
rich  and  insightful,  as  the  authors  consider  what  is  lost  when  practitioners 
are  limited  to  interventions  supported  only  by  certain  kinds  of  research 
conducted  by  certain  kinds  of  researchers,  and  the  community  voice  is 
silenced  in  the  process.  The  comparison  of  PAR  and  CBPR  is  less  useful, 
as  it  argues  that  PAR  is  more  participatory  than  CBPR  based  on  limited 
literature.  Unfortunately,  they  neglect  literature  such  as  William  Foote 
Whyte’s  widely  cited  book,  Participatory  Action  Research,  which  easily 
exemplifies  the  authors’  critique  of  CBPR,  and  Rajesh  Tandon’s  model  of 
participatory  research  that  stands  as  perhaps  the  most  liberatory  and  par¬ 
ticipatory  model  available.  The  labels  of  PAR,  CBPR,  and  the  multitude  of 
others  are  essentially  meaningless,  and  the  authors  are  splitting  hairs  based 
on  literature  rather  than  practice.  There  is  far  more  variation  within  each 
label  than  there  is  between  the  labels.  This  means  that  their  critique  of 
CBPR  applies  to  much  of  the  practice  of  what  others  call  PAR  as  well. 
Chapter  2  then  takes  on  evaluation  research  and  performance  measure¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  useful  discussion,  and  it  would  have  been  even  more  mean¬ 
ingful  had  the  authors  woven  their  ideas  more  throughout  the  chapters 
discussing  their  role  in  the  housing  campaign.  It  was  also  interesting  to 
read  their  interpretation  of  my  writing  on  participatory  evaluation,  which 
they  believe  emphasizes  only  the  participation  of  agency  staff,  rather  than 
of  constituency  members.  It’s  not  what  I  meant,  and  their  interpretation 
gives  me  pause  that  my  interpretation  of  their  book  may  not  be  what  they 
meant. 

Chapter  3  gets  into  the  case  itself,  setting  the  stage  of  the  WCRP.  Given 
their  possibly  misplaced  critique  of  my  work  above,  I  am  intrigued  that 
their  relationship  was  also  mostly  with  staff  rather  than  with  constituency 
members.  Here  is  where  the  book  could  use  a  deeper  understanding  of 
the  WCRP.  The  WCRP,  in  contrast  to  many  charity  organizations,  was  a 
community-based  organization  in  the  true  sense.  And  ACORN  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  participatory  of  the  community  orga- 
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nizing  groups,  before  its  untimely  demise.  Even  if  the  researchers  worked 
primarily  with  staff,  the  staff  in  community-based  organizations  is  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  grassroots  constituency  members,  and  those  constitu¬ 
ency  members  participate  in  much  more  important  ways  than  in  the  av¬ 
erage  nonprofit.  So  working  with  organization  staff  does  not  necessarily 
contradict  the  participatory  principles  the  authors  espouse.  It  would  have 
been  valuable  if  the  authors  would  have  gone  into  issues  such  as  this 
more  deeply. 

The  next  two  chapters  are  the  most  surprising  to  me.  Based  on  the 
prologue  and  the  authors’  setup  in  the  first  two  chapters,  I  expected  an  in- 
depth  and  story-rich  discussion  of  the  process  through  which  the  re¬ 
searchers  and  the  organizations  forged  a  relationship.  Instead,  the  au¬ 
thors  provide  two  chapters  of  findings.  Chapter  4  goes  into  great  detail 
on  the  housing  situation  in  Philadelphia  with  lots  of  tables  and  lots  of 
numbers,  importantly  challenging  the  mistaken  belief  that  PAR  is  neces¬ 
sarily  qualitative.  But  I  hoped  for  a  discussion  of  how  the  research  was 
organized  rather  than  only  a  presentation  of  the  findings.  Similarly,  chap¬ 
ter  5  focuses  on  the  specifics  of  local  housing  policy  in  Philadelphia,  and 
residents’  stories  of  housing  challenges,  rather  than  on  the  process  of  or¬ 
ganizing  the  research.  The  data  on  housing  in  Philadelphia  is  less  useful  to 
practitioners  in  other  locales  than  would  be  a  discussion  of  how  that  data 
focus  was  decided  upon,  obtained,  and  interpreted  through  collaboration 
between  academics  and  community  members. 

In  the  final  chapters  I  get  a  taste  of  what  I  was  hoping  for  in  the  book. 
Chapter  6  covers  some  of  the  tensions  in  the  process.  These  include  chal¬ 
lenges  like  managing  activists’  hope  for  definitive  data  on  an  issue  while  the 
academics  insist  on  emphasizing  the  caveats  that  make  the  data  much  less 
than  definitive.  The  authors  also  recount  tensions  about  the  presentation  of 
all  that  data.  I  feel  the  authors’  pain  when,  describing  community  groups’ 
predilection  for  easily  digestible  presentation  of  findings,  they  reveal  that 
“it  was  in  some  ways  shocking  to  see  our  research  boiled  down  to  such  a 
short  document”  (108).  Academics  are  taught  to  write  more,  not  less,  and 
activist  presentations  of  research  that  leave  out  all  the  caveats  and  scien¬ 
tific  hem-hawing  make  us  cringe. 

Chapter  7  continues  to  explore  the  role  of  academ  ics  in  activist  settings. 
Activists  may  look  to  academics  for  a  cloak  of  objectivity  and  legitimacy, 
believing  that  research  by  academics  will  be  taken  more  seriously  than  if  it 
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is  done  solely  by  activists  but  also  wanting  academics  to  be  allies  in  their 
cause.  As  the  authors  gathered  data,  they  came  to  the  position  that  per¬ 
haps  low-income  home  ownership  wasn’t  such  a  good  idea,  but  their  com¬ 
munity  collaborators  didn’t  want  such  a  discussion  distracting  from  their 
goal  of  getting  more  support  for  such  home  owners.  Control  of  the  data  is 
one  of  the  thorniest  issues  in  participatory  and  action-oriented  research 
processes.  But  this  issue  is  presented  from  a  distance,  more  a  summary  of 
the  issues  than  an  in-depth  presentation  of  the  stories  that  might  exemplify 
just  how  thorny  these  issues  are.  It  is  in  the  detailed  stories  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  at  a  planning  meeting,  or  a  heated  discussion  at  the  bar,  or  a  raucous 
community  meeting,  where  the  reader  can  truly  feel  what  it  is  like  to  work 
through  such  tensions.  But  the  reader  does  not  get  access  to  such  intimate 
experience  except  in  fleeting  glimpses  provided  in  summary  statements. 

The  authors  then  begin  to  distinguish  their  model  of  change  research 
in  chapter  8,  separating  it  first  from  garden-variety  conventional  re¬ 
search.  They  distinguish  it  from  what  they  call  community  organizing 
research,  which  they  reduce  to  power  analysis,  arguing  that  power  analy¬ 
sis  limits  its  focus  to  who  has  power  rather  than  the  structure  of  power. 
I,  too,  have  seen  such  limited  discussions  of  power,  but  I  would  not  char¬ 
acterize  power  analysis,  or  the  community  organizers  who  use  such  tools, 
as  lacking  a  structural  analysis.  Good  power  analysis  allows  one  to  see 
both  the  structure  of  power  (such  as  the  role  of  the  mayor’s  office)  and 
the  ways  that  individuals  use  that  structure  to  achieve  their  own  ideologi¬ 
cal  goals.  The  authors  then  go  on  to  describe  change  research  as  a  kind  of 
midway  point  between  the  two  and  explore  some  of  the  contextual  issues 
affecting  the  practice,  such  as  the  problematic  requirements  of  institu¬ 
tional  review  boards,  resource  allocation  issues,  and  trust  and  power  con¬ 
cerns. 

The  most  important  thing  learned  in  the  book,  which  the  authors  don’t 
make  enough  of,  is  that  this  research  mattered.  It  helped  win  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Housing  Trust  Fund  and  the  election  of  a  mayor  who  supported 
the  new  policy.  Very  few  PAR  practitioners  can  claim  such  success.  Change 
Research  is  a  quick  and  easy  read,  accessible  to  a  wide  audience.  But  it  is 
caught  between  two  purposes:  on  the  one  hand,  to  promote  a  new  theo¬ 
retical  model  of  academics  as  change  researchers  and,  on  the  other,  to 
show  how  a  major  victory  was  won.  As  someone  who  has  been  practicing 
(in  the  sense  of  trying  to  get  it  right)  what  the  authors  might  call  change 
research  for  over  two  and  a  half  decades,  I  find  myself  disagreeing  with 
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much  of  the  authors’  framing.  I  do  not  know  how  those  reading  the  book 
as  a  first  introduction  to  the  practice  may  react.  But  I  do  hope  readers  will 
want  to  find  out  for  themselves. 

Randy  Stoecker 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
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Family  Consequences  of  Children’s  Disabilities.  By  Dennis  Hogan.  New 
York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  2012.  Pp.  132.  $27.50  (paper). 

This  book  uses  case  studies  to  look  at  how  the  parents  and  siblings  of 
children  with  a  range  of  disabilities  are  affected,  taking  into  account  the 
institutions  and  legalities  that  parents  encounter.  Life  course  theory  in¬ 
forms  Dennis  Hogan’s  mission  to  provide  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
measures  that  families  may  take  in  response  to  having  a  child  with  dis¬ 
ability:  families  may  drastically  alter  their  living  situations;  parents  may 
experience  a  strain  on  their  relationship  with  each  other,  on  their  em¬ 
ployment,  or  on  their  financial  resources;  and  many  couples  seek  sterili¬ 
zation  and  a  reduction  in  their  social  life  because  of  the  amount  of  extra 
time  that  caring  for  their  child  takes.  But  Hogan  is  also  able  to  perceive 
factors  that  offset  negative  consequences  for  family  life:  parental  educa¬ 
tion,  income,  and  support  from  extended  family  all  improve  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  families.  Hogan’s  work  also  differentiates  between  the  initial 
stress  of  having  a  child  with  disabilities  to  the  issues  that  may  be  experi¬ 
enced  later  on,  as  the  child  with  disability  goes  into  adolescence  and  tran¬ 
sitions  into  adulthood,  including  dealing  with  bullying  and  first  sexual 
experiences,  and  possibly  moving  out.  Finally,  Hogan  looks  at  the  siblings 
of  children  with  disabilities:  how  they  help,  how  they  behave,  and  how 
they  may  be  neglected.  Hogan’s  data  are  synthesized  from  interviews  and 
a  collection  of  population  surveys,  choosing  to  rely  not  on  medical  records 
but  on  how  the  families  understand  those  medical  records. 


Institutions  Count:  Their  Role  and  Significance  in  Latin  American  De¬ 
velopment.  By  Alejandro  Portes  and  Lori  D.  Smith.  Berkeley:  University  of 
California  Press,  2012.  Pp.  220.  $70.00  (cloth);  $29.95  (paper). 
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Colombia,  and  Mexico.  Tracking  national  progress  based  on  institutions 
rathei  than  economics,  the  authors  show  that  these  institutions  are  not 
homogeneous  in  their  caliber  or  capacity.  The  institutions  studied  are  both 
economic  and  social:  the  postal  service,  civil  aviation,  stock  exchange,  the 
health  care  system,  and  the  tax  authority.  Each  institution  is  measured  with 
several  determinants:  hiring  and  promotion  practices,  corruption,  “islands 
of  power,  proactivity,  technological  flexibility,  and  countervailing  power. 
Data  are  drawn  from  the  mission  statements  of  the  institutions,  internal 
reports  and  evaluations,  articles,  and  interviews.  Portes  and  Smith  devote  a 
chapter  to  each  country,  contextualizing  each  nation  historically  and  po¬ 
litically,  as  well  as  analyzing  their  data  comparatively.  Ultimately,  the  book 
sheds  light  on  differences  among  institutions  and  countries  that  could  in¬ 
form  future  policy;  it  finds  broadly  that  Chile  displays  the  strongest  in¬ 
stitutions  and  Colombia  the  weakest  and  that,  because  of  the  governments’ 
focus  on  building  their  economies,  the  tax  authorities  and  stock  exchanges 
fare  better  than  those  institutions  aimed  at  the  public’s  well-being. 


Confronting  Homelessness:  Poverty,  Politics,  and  the  Failure  of  So¬ 
cial  Policy.  By  David  Wagner,  with  Jennifer  Barton  Gilman.  Boulder:  Lynne 
Rienner  Publishers,  2012.  Pp.  207.  $55.00  (cloth). 

David  Wagner  begins  with  theoretical  and  historical  discussion  of  home¬ 
lessness  before  delving  into  the  public  face  of  homelessness  and  the  media 
through  a  comprehensive  look  at  the  data  provided  from  newspapers  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston.  The  theoretical  analysis  focuses  on  social 
conflict  theory  and  social  constructionist  theory  to  examine  how  home¬ 
lessness  has  been  defined  and  stigmatized  as  a  social  problem  by  the  media, 
rather  than  by  economics,  since  the  Reagan  era.  Wagner  also  addresses  the 
waxing  and  waning  interest  of  the  public  in  certain  problems  and  the 
erroneous  perception  that  the  worse  a  social  issue  is,  the  more  visible  it 
will  be.  The  book  takes  into  account  methodological  problems  as  well  as 
more  qualitative  changes  in  the  perception  of  homeless  need.  It  identifies 
the  causes  for  the  “new  homeless”  that  arose  in  the  post-Reagan  era,  per¬ 
haps  because  of  decreasing  availability  of  single-occupancy  housing  and  the 
rising  cost  of  housing  amid  a  rising  population,  as  well  as  the  conception  of 
homelessness  as  an  emergency  situation,  solvable  through  shelters  and 
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soup  kitchens,  that  is  prevalent  in  policy.  Even  if  one  believes  the  issues  that 
produce  homelessness  to  be  structural  on  a  societal,  rather  than  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  level,  charity  may  be  the  only  available  method  of  assistance. 


Poverty  in  Common:  The  Politics  of  Community  Action  during  the 
American  Century.  By  Alyosha  Goldstein.  Durham,  NC:  Duke  University 
Press,  2012.  Pp.  392.  $26.95  (paper). 

“After  the  Second  World  War,  the  idea  that  local  community  action  was 
indispensable  for  the  alleviation  of  poverty  was  broadly  embraced  by  US 
policymakers,  social  scientists,  international  development  specialists, 
and  grassroots  activists.  Governmental  efforts  to  mobilize  community  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  name  of  democracy  served  as  a  volatile  condition  of  possibil¬ 
ity  for  poor  people  and  dispossessed  groups  negotiating  the  tension  be¬ 
tween  calls  for  self-help  and  demands  for  self-determination  in  the  era  of 
the  Cold  War  and  global  decolonization.  In  Poverty  in  Common,  Alyosha 
Goldstein  suggests  new  ways  to  think  about  the  relationship  among  lib¬ 
eralism,  government,  and  inequality  in  the  United  States.  He  does  so  by 
analyzing  historical  dynamics  including  Progressive- era  reform  as  a  pre¬ 
cursor  to  community  development  during  the  Cold  War,  the  ways  that 
the  language  of  ‘underdevelopment’  articulated  ideas  about  poverty  and 
foreignness,  the  use  of  poverty  as  a  crucible  of  interest  group  politics, 
and  radical  groups’  critical  reframing  of  community  action  in  anticolonial 
terms.  During  the  mid-twentieth  century,  approaches  to  poverty  in  the 
United  States  were  linked  to  the  racialized  and  gendered  negotiation  of 
boundaries — between  the  foreign  and  the  domestic,  empire  and  nation, 
violence  and  order,  and  dependency  and  autonomy.”  (Publisher’s  synopsis) 

The  Politics  of  Policy  Change:  Welfare,  Medicare,  and  Social  Security 
Reform  in  the  United  States.  By  Daniel  Beland  and  Alex  Waddan.  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC:  Georgetown  University  Press,  2012.  Pp.  240.  $29.95  (paper). 

The  Politics  of  Policy  Change  develops  an  analytical  framework  for  ex¬ 
amining  policy  change  across  sectors.  Daniel  Beland  and  Alex  Waddan  are 
particularly  interested  in  “ideas”:  the  ideologies  and  strategies  behind  in¬ 
terests  that  shape  and  direct  policy  change.  They  take  into  account  his- 
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torical  institutionalism  and  policy  feedback,  which  can  dictate  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  change;  the  structure  of  institutions  allows  for  certain  types  of 
change  and  inhibits  others.  They  claim  that  “it  is  the  interaction  between 
features  of  political  and  policy  institutions  (programs),  the  ideational  com¬ 
mitments  of  policy  actors,  and  their  partisan  relationship  to  issues  in  a 
concrete  political  and  electoral  context  that  explain  not  only  why  path¬ 
departing  policy  change  can  occur  (or  not)  but  also  what  specific  form 
(sharp  or  incremental)  it  is  likely  to  take  at  a  specific  moment  in  time” 
(14).  Using  policy  documents,  political  speeches,  and  the  media,  Beland 
and  Waddan  try  to  solve  some  of  the  contradictions  found  in  contempo¬ 
rary  welfare  politics,  such  as  the  simultaneous  retrenchment  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  programs  or  party  support  for  certain  measures.  The  book  has 
chapters  on  three  recent  policy  reforms:  welfare  reform  in  1996,  the 
Medicare  Modernization  Act  of  2003,  and  the  attempted  privatization  of 
Social  Security  in  2005.  Welfare  reform  in  1996  was  more  conservative 
and  work-driven  than  originally  promised  by  the  Clinton  administration; 
prescription  drug  benefits  for  seniors  under  the  Bush  administration  were 
accepted  by  Republicans  because  it  was  paired  with  the  increase  in  health 
savings  account  availability;  and  Bush’s  attempted  legislation  in  2005  to 
privatize  Social  Security  failed  against  the  Democrats’  united  front,  fueled 
by  ownership  of  the  issue. 


The  Third  Lie:  Why  Government  Programs  Don’t  Work  and  a  Blueprint 
for  Change.  By  Richard  J.  Gelles.  Walnut  Creek,  CA:  Left  Coast  Press,  2011. 
Pp.  151.  $84.95  (cloth);  $22.95  (paper). 

Richard  J.  Gelles  takes  a  critical  look  at  how  social  problems  become  rec¬ 
ognized  as  such  and  how  the  federal  government  reacts  to  them,  critiquing 
the  convoluted  way  that  government  agencies  work  and  questioning  the 
basic  premise  of  entitlement:  that  only  certain  people  fitting  certain  defi¬ 
nitions  are  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  provision.  The  federal  government 
is  not  typically  actively  involved  in  social  welfare,  except  in  residual  pro¬ 
grams  like  TANF,  SNAP,  and  Medicaid.  By  looking  at  federal  measures  that 
have  worked,  like  the  GI  Bill,  Gelles  develops  a  plan  that  would  eliminate 
the  problems  of  entitlement:  future  accounts  for  every  youth  in  the  United 
States.  He  proposes  that  upon  turning  18,  every  youth  would  receive  a  fixed 
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sum  to  pay  for  college  or  the  down  payment  on  a  house,  for  instance,  with 
incentives  for  achieving  things  like  finishing  high  school. 


Canadian  Women  and  the  Struggle  for  Equality.  By  Lorna  R.  Marsden. 
Don  Mills,  Ontario:  Oxford  University  Press,  2012.  Pp.  289.  $  27.95  (cloth). 

This  introductory  book,  intended  primarily  for  undergraduates,  gives  a 
qualitative  history  of  women  in  Canada  since  the  Constitution  Act  of  1867, 
from  both  legal  and  experiential  standpoints.  Marsden  is  a  former  senator 
in  Canadian  parliament,  and  she  connects  what  she  identifies  as  the  two 
major  problems  with  the  original  Canadian  constitution:  women  were  not 
given  citizenship  rights  and  power  was  divided  between  federal  and  pro¬ 
vincial  governments.  Five  chapters  span  from  the  1860s  to  the  1960s 
around  the  central  themes  of  law,  war,  demographics,  changing  rights,  and 
work.  There  are  themed  chronologies  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  detailing 
relevant  political  and  legislative  changes. 


Orphan  Care:  A  Comparative  View.  Edited  by  Jo  Daugherty  Bailey.  Ster¬ 
ling,  VA:  Kumarian  Press,  2012.  Pp.  256.  $75.00  (cloth);  $27.50  (paper). 

This  volume  profiles  the  orphan  care  systems  of  six  nations:  Botswana, 
Zimbabwe,  China,  Thailand,  Russia,  and  Brazil,  with  an  eye  toward  how 
social  workers  can  improve  the  systems.  Botswana  focuses  on  the  material 
needs  but  does  not  fully  address  the  emotional  needs  of  orphans;  Brazil 
relies  primarily  on  orphanages  despite  its  ideology  and  the  prevalence  of 
social  workers;  China’s  system  has  been  decentralized,  and  orphans  have  a 
particularly  low  status;  in  Russia,  placement  in  families  is  most  common 
but  not  necessarily  successful;  Thailand’s  care  system  is  mature  and  sus¬ 
tainable  despite  its  youth;  and  social  workers  are  barely  involved  in  or¬ 
phan  care  in  Zimbabwe,  where  government  institutions  have  collapsed  in 
the  midst  of  political  and  economic  chaos.  The  editor  of  this  volume  em¬ 
phasizes  an  international  perspective  in  social  work,  because  orphans  may 
be  particularly  affected  by  the  regions  in  which  they  live,  in  terms  of 
government  institutions  but  also  by  traditions  of  community  care. 
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